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CHAPTER I. 


N the good old days of France the fair, 
when no one dared question the divine 
right of the sovereign, or the purity of the 
church; when the rights of the feudal seig- 
neurs were unchallenged, and they could be- 
head or hang, mutilate or quarter their vas- 
sals at their pleasure, their came to the 
capital, from Touraine, an artizan, named 
Anseau, who was as cunning in his trade of 
goldsmith as Benvenuto, the half-mad arti- 
ficer of Florence. He became a burgess of 
Paris, and a subject of the king, whose high 
protection he purchased by many presents, 
oth of works of art and good red gold. He 
inhabited a house built by himself, near the 
church of St. Leu, in the Rue St. Denys, 
where his forge was well known to half the 
amateurs of fine jewelry. He was a man of 
pure morals and persevering industry; 
always laboring, always improving, con- 
stantly learning new secrets, and new re- 
ceipts, and seeking everywhere for new 
fashions and devices to attract and gratify 
his customers. When the night was far ad- 
vanced, the soldiers of the guard and the 
revellers returning from their carousals, 
always saw a lighted lamp at the casement 
_of the goldsmith’s workshop, where he was 
hammering, carving, chiselling and filling— 
in a word, laboring at those marvels of in- 
genuity and toil which made the delight of 
the ladies and the minions ef the court. He 
was a man who lived in the fear of God, and 
in a wholesome fear of robbers, nobles, and 
noise. He gentle and moderate of 


speech, courteous to noble, monk and bur- 
gess, so that he might be said to have no 
enemy. 

Claude Anseau was strongly built. His 
arms were rounded and muscular, and his 
hand the grip of an iron vice. His broad 
shoulders reminded the learned of the giant 
Atlas; his white teeth seemed as if they 
were formed for masticating iron. His 
countenance, though placid, was full of reso- 
lution, and his glance was so keen that it 
might have melted gold, though the limpid 
lustre of his eyes tempered their burning 
ardor. In a word, though a peaceable man, 
the goldsmith was not one, to be insulted 
with impunity, and perhaps it was a knowl- 
edge of his physical qualities that secured 
him from attack in those stormy days of 
ruffianly violence. 

Yet sometimes, in spite of his accumu- 
lating wealth and tranquil life, the loneliness: 
of the goldsmith made him restless. He 
was not insensible to beauty, and often, as 
he wrought a wedding-ring for the finger of 
some fair damsel, he thought with what 
delight he could forge one for some gentle 
creature who would love him for himself and 
not for the riches that called him lord. 
Then he would sally forth and hie to the 
river-side, and pass long hours in the dreamy 
reveries of an artist. 

One day as he was strolling, in this tender 
frame of mind, along the left bank of the 
Seine, he came to the meadow afterwards 
called the Pre aux Cleres, which was then 
in the domain of the Abbey of St. Germain, 
and not in that of the University.. There, 
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finding himself in the open fields, he en- 
countered a poor girl, who addressed him 
with the simple salutation: ‘‘ God save you, 
my lord!” 

The musical intonation of her voice, chim- 
ing in with the melodious images that then 
filled the goldsmith’s busy brain, impressed 
him so pleasantly that he turned, and saw 
the damsel was holding a cow by a tether, 
while it was browsing the rank grass that 
grew upon the borders of a ditch. 

** My child,” said he, ‘‘ how is it that you 
are pasturing your cow on the Sabbath? 
Know you not that it is forbidden, and that 


. you are in danger of imprisonment ?”’ 


‘* My lord,” replied the girl, casting down 
her eyes, ‘‘ I have nothing to fear, because 
I belong to the abbey. My lord abbot has 
given us license to feed our cow here after 
supset.’’ 

** Then you love your cow better than the 
safety of your soul,” said the goldsmith. 

“Of a truth, my lord, the animal fur- 
nishes half our subsistence.”’ 

“*T marvel,’’ said the good goldsmith, ‘‘ to 
see you thus poorly glad and barefoot. on the 
Sabbath. Thou art fair to look upon, and 
thou must needs have suitors from the 
city.” 

“Nay, my lord,” replied the girl, showing 
@ bracelet that clasped her rounded left arm, 
“I belong to the abbey.’’ And she cast so 
sad a look on the good burgess that his heart 
sank within him. 

“How is this?’’? he resumed, and he 
touched the bracelet, whereon were en- 
graven the arms of the Abbey of St. 
Germain. 

‘* My lord, I am the daughter of a serf. 
Thus, whoever should unite himself to me 
in marriage would become a serf himself, 
were he a burgesss of Paris, and would be- 
long, body and goods, to the abbey. For 
this reason I am shunned by every one. 
But it is not this that saddens me; it is the 
dread of being married to a serf by com- 
mand of my lord abbot, to perpetuate a race 
of slaves. Were I the fairest in the land, 
lovers would avoid me like the plague.” 

‘* And how old are you, my dear? ’’ asked 
the goldsmith. 

“1 know not, my lord,’ replied the girl, 
‘* but my lord abbot has it written down.” 

The great misery touched the heart of the 
good man, who for a long time had himself 
eaten the bread of misfortune. He con- 
formed his pace to that of the girl, and they 


moved in this way towards the river in per. 
fect silence. The burgess looked on her fair 
brow, her regal form, her dusty, but deli- 
cately formed feet, and the sweet counte- 
nance which seemed the true portrait of St. 
Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris. 

“You have a fine cow,’ said the gold- 
smith. 

** Would you like a little milk?” replied 
she. ‘‘These early days of May are so 
warm, and you are so far from the city.” 

In fact, the sky was cloudless and burned 
like a forge. This simple offer, made with- 
out the hope of a return, the only gift in the 
power of the poor girl, touched the heart of 
the goldsmith, and he wished that he could 
see her on a throne and all Paris at her feet. 

“No, ma me,” replied he, “I am not 
thirsty, but I would that I could free you.’” 

‘¢ It cannot be, and I shall die the property 
of the abbey. For a long time we have 
lived here, from father to son, from mother 
to daughter. Like my poor ancestors, I 
shall pass my days upon this land, for the 
abbot does not loose his prey.” 

‘* What!” cried the goldsmith, ‘‘ has no- 
gallant been tempted by your bright eyes to- 


‘buy your liberty, as I bought mine of the 


king ?” 

** Truly, it would cost too much. There- 
fore those I please at first sight went as they 
came.” 

‘* And you never thought of flying to an- 
other country with a lover, on a fleet. 
courser ? 

“Oh, yes. But, my lord, if I were taken 
I should lose my life, and my lover, if he 


_ were a lord, his land. I am not worth such 


sacrifice. Then the arms of the abbey are 
longer than my feet are swift. Besides, I 
live here in obedience to heaven that has 
placed me here.” i 

‘* And what does your father, maiden? ”’ 

‘* He is a vine-dresser in the of 
the abbey.” 

** And your mother bu! 

She is a laundress.”’ 

And what is your name ?”’ 

‘*T have no name, my lord. My father 
was baptized Etienne, my dear mother is la. 
Etienne, and I am Tiennette, at your — 
service.” 

** Tiennette,’”’ said the goldsmith, never 
has maiden pleased me as thou dost. Hence, 
as I saw thee at the moment when I was 
firmly resolved to take a helpmate, I think I 
see a special providence in our meeting, and. 
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if Iam not unpleasing in thine eyes, I pray 
thee to accept me as a lover.” 

The girl cast down her eyes. These words 
were uttered in such a sort, with tone so 
grave and manner so penetrating, that Tien- 
nette wept. 

‘*No, my lord,” replied she, ‘‘ I should 
bring you a thousand troubles and an evil 
fortune. For a poor serf, it is enough that 
I have heard your generous proffer.” 

* Ah!” cried Claude, “‘you know not 
with whom you have to deal.” He crossed 
himself, clasped his hands, and said: ‘‘ I here 
‘vow to St. Eloi, under whose protection is 
my noble craft, to make two inches of en- 
amelled silver, adorned with the utmost 
labor I can bestow. One shall be for the 
statue of my lady the virgin, and the other 
for my patron saint, if I succeed, to the end 
that I may give thanks for the emancipation 
of Tiennette, here present, and for whom I 
pray their high assistance. Moreover I vow, 
by my eternal salvation, to prosecute this en- 
terprise with courage, to expend therein all 
that I possess, and to abandon it only with 
my life. Heaven hath heard me, and thou, 
fair one,” he added, turning to the girl. 

Ah, my lord! My cow is running across 
the field,” cried she, weeping, at the knees 
of the good man. ‘I will love you all my 
life—but recall your vow.” 

‘* Let us seek the cow,” said the gold- 
smith, raising her, without daring to im- 
print a kiss upon her lips. 

‘* Yes,” she said, “‘ for I shall be beaten.”’ 

The goldsmith ran after the cow, which 
recked little of their loves. But she was 
seized by the horns, and held in the grasp of 
Claude as in an iron vice. For a trifle he 
‘would have hurled her into the air. 

‘¢ Fairwell, dearest. If you go into the 
city, come to my house, near St. Leu. Lam 
called Master Anseau, and am the goldsmith 
of our seigneur, the king of France, at the 
sign of St. Eloi. Promise me to be in this 
field the next Sabbath, and I will not fail to 
come, though it were raining halberts.”’ 

**T will, my lord. And, in the meanwhile, 
my prayers shall ascend to heaven for your 
welfare.” 

There she remained standing like a saint 
carved in stone, stirring not, until she could 
no longer see the burgess, who retired with 
slow steps, turning every now and then to 
look upon her. And even when he was long 
loet to sight, she remained there until night- 
fall, lost in reverie, and not certain whether 


what had happened was a dream or bright 
reality. It was late when{®she’§returned 

home, where she was beaten for her tardi- 

ness, but she did not feel the blows. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE good burgess, on his part, lost his 
appetite, closed his shop, and wandered 
about, thinking only of the maiden of St. 
Germain, seeing herimage everywhere. On 
the morrow, .he took his way towards the 
abbey, in great apprehension, but still de- 
termined to speak to my lord abbot. But 
as he bethought him that it would be most 
prudent to put himself under the protection 
of some powerful courtier, he retraced his 
steps, and sought out the royal chamberlain, 
whose favor he had gained by various 
courtesies, and especially by the gift of a rare 
chain to the lady whom he loved. The 
chamberlain readily promised his assist- 
ance, had his horse saddled and a hackney 
made ready for the goldsmith, with whom 
he came presently to the abbey, and de- 
manded to see the abbot, who was then 
Monseigneur Hugo de Senecterre, and was 
ninety-three years old. Being came into 
the hall with the goldsmith, who was trem- 
bling in expectation of his doom, the cham- 
berlain prayed the Abbot Hugo to grant hima 
favor in advance, which could be easily done, 
and would do him pleasure. Whereat the 
wily abbot shook his head, and replied that 
it was expressly forbidden by the canons to 
plight one’s faith in this manner. 

“The matter is this, then, my dear 
father,” said the chamberlain. ‘ The gold- 
smith of the court, here, has conceived a 
great love for a girl belonging to the abbey, 
and I charge you, as you would have me 
grant the favors you may seek hereafter, to 
liberate this girl.” 

is she?” asked the abbot. 

“She is named Tiennette,” replied the 
goldsmith timidly. 

** Oh! ho! said the good old Hugo, smiling, 
“ Then the bait has brought us a good fish. 
This is a grave case, and I cannot decide it 
alone.” 

“T know, father, what those words are 
worth,” said the chamberlain, frowning. 

Beau sire,’”’ replied the abbot, “‘do you 
know what the girl is worth?” 

The abbot sent for Tiennette, telling his 
clerk to dress her in her best clothes, and 
make her as brave as possible, 
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*¢ Your love is in danger,”’ said the cham- 
berlain to the goldsmith, drawing him one 
side. ‘Abandon this fancy; you will find 
everywhere, even at court, yoing and 
pretty women who will willingly accept your 
hand, and the king will help you to acquire 
an estate and title—you have gold enough.” 

The goldsmith shook his head. ‘I have 
made my choice, and embarked on my 
adventure,” said he. 

‘Then you must purchase the manumis- 
sion of this girl. I know the monks. With 


-them, money can accomplish everything.”’ 


‘My lord,” said the goldsmith to the 
abbot, “‘ you have it in charge and trust to 
represent here on earth the bounty of provi- 
dence, which is always kind to us, and has 
infinite treasures of mercy for our miseries. 
Now I will enshrine you for the rest of my 
days, each night and morning in my prayers, 
if you will aid me to obtain this girl in mar- 
riage. And I will fashion you a box to en- 
close the holy Eucharist, so cunningly 
wrought, and so enriched with gold and 
precious stones, and figures of winged 
angels, that another such shall never be in 
Christendom; it shall remain unique, shall 
rejoice your eyes, and so glorify you altar 
that the people of the:city, foreign lords, all, 
shall hasten to see it, so wondrous shall it 
be.”’ 

“* My son,”’ replied the abbot, “‘ you have 
lost yoursenses. If you are resolved to have 
this girl in wedlock, your property and 
person will escheat to the chapter of the 
abbey.” 

‘** Yes, my lord, I am devoted to this poor 
girl, and more touched by her misery and 
truly christian heart, than by her personal 
perfection. But I am,’ said he, with tears 
in his eyes, “ yet more astonished at your 
hardness, and I say it, though I know my 
fate is in yourhands. Yes, my lord, I know 
the law. Thus, if my goods must fall into 
your possession, if I become a serf, if I lose 
my home and my citizenship, I shall yet 


‘Weep the skill developed by my culture and 
‘Gay studies, and which lies here,” he added, 
‘touching his forehead, a place where 
-God alone, besides myself, is master. And 


your whole abbey cannot purchase the 
creation of my brain. You will have my 
body and my wife, but nothing can give you 
my genius, not even tortures, for I am 
stronger than iron is hard, and more patient 
than suffering is great.” 

w Having said this, the goldsmith, enraged 
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at the calmness of the abbot, who seemed 


resolved to secure the good man’s doubloons 


to the abbey, dealt such a blow with his fist 


on a oaken chair, it flew in pieces as if © 


struck by a sledg-hammer. 

‘*See, my lord, what a serf you will have, 
and how of an artificer of divine things, you 
will make a draught-horse.”’ 

My son,” replied the abbot, calmly, “‘ you 
have wrongfully broken mine oaken chair 
and lightly judged my heart. This girl 
belongs to the abbey, and not to me. Iam 
the faithful administrator of the rights and 
usages of this glorious monastery. Although 
I may, indeed, liberate this girl and her 
heirs, I owe an account to God and to the 
abbey. Now, since there has been here an 
altar, serfs and monks, id est, from time im- 
memorial, never has there been an instance 
of a burgess becoming the property of the 
abbey by marriage withaserf. Hence, need 
there is of exercising this right, that it may 
not be lost, effete and obsolete, and fall into 
desuetude, the which wouid occasion troubles 
manifold. And this is of greater advantage 
for the abbey than your boxes, however 
beautiful they may be, seeing that we have 


‘a fund which will enable us to purchase 


jewels and bravery, and that no money can 
establish customes and laws. I appeal to 
my lord, the king of chamberlain, who is 
witness of the pains infinite our sovereign 
taketh each day to do battle for the establish- 
ment of his ordinances.” 

“This is to shut my mouth,” said the 
chamberlain. 

The goldsmith, who was no great clerk, 
remained silent and pensive. Here upon 
came Tiennette, clad in glorious apparel, 
wearing a robe of white wool, and her hair 
tastefully dressed, and, withal, so royally 
beautiful, that the goldsmith was petrified 
with ecstasy, and the chamberlain confessed 
that he had never seen so perfect'‘a creature. 
Then, thinking that there was too great 
danger to the goldsmith in this spectacle, he 
carried him off to the city, and begged him 
to think no more of the affair, since the 
abbey would never yield so beautiful a 
prize. 

In fact, the chapter signified to the poor 
lover that, if he married this girl, he must 
resolve to abandon his property and house 
to the abbey, and to acknowledge himself a 
serf; and that then, by special grace, the 
abbey would allow him to remain in his 
house, on condition of his furnishing an 
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inventory of his goods, of his paying a tribute 
every year, and coming annually, for a fort- 
night, to lodge in a burg appertaining to the 
domain, in order to make act of serfdom. 
The goldsmith, to whom every one spoke of 
the obstinacy of the monks, saw plainly that 
the abbey would adhere inflexibly to this 
sentence, and was driven to the verge of 
despair. At one time he thought of setting 
fire to the four corners of the monastery, at 
another, he proposed to inveigle the abbot 
into some place where he might torment 
him till he signed the manumission papers 
of Tiennette—in fine, he projected a thou- 
sand schemes, which all evaporated into air. 
But, after many lamentation, he thought he 
would carry off the girl to some secure 
place, whence nothing could draw him, and 
made his preparations in consequence, 
thinking that, once out of the kingdom, his 
friends or the sovereign could manage the 
monks and bring them to reason. The 
good man reckoned without his host, for, 
on going to the meadow, he missed Tien- 
nette, and learned that she was kept in the 
abbey so rigorously, that, to gain possession 
of her, he would have to besiege the monas- 
tery. Then master Anseau rent the air with 
complaints and lamentations, and, through- 
out Paris, the citizens and housewives spoke 
of nothing but this adventure, the noise of 
which was such, that the king, meeting the 
old abbot at court, asked him why, in this 
juncture, he did not yield to the great love 
of his goldsmith, and practice a little chris- 
tiau charity. 

‘* Because, my lord,’ replied the priest, 


“all rights are linked together, like the — 


parts of a suit of armor, and if one fail, the 
whole falls to pieces. If this girl were 
taken from us, against our will, and the 
usage were not observed, soon your sub- 
jects would deprive you of your crown, and 
great sedition would arise in all parts, to the 
end of abolishing the titles and taxes which 
press so heavily upon the people.”’ 

The king was silenced. Every one was 
anxious to learn the end of the adventure. 
So great was the curiosity, that several lords 
wagered that the goldsmith would abandon 
his suit, while the ladies took the opposite 
side. The goldsmith having complained 
with tears to the queen that the monks had 
deprived him of the sight of his beloved, 
she thought it detestable and oppressive. 
Whereupon, pursuant to her command, the 
goldsmith waa allowed to go daily to the 


parlor of the abbey, where he saw Tien- 
nette; but always in the company ofan aged 
monk, and attired in true magnificence, like 
alady. It was with great difficulty that be 
persuaded her to accept the sacrifice he was 
compelled to make of his liberty, but she 
finally consented. 

When the city was made acquainted with 
the submission of the goldsmith, who, for 
the love of his lady, abandoned his fortune 
and his liberty, every one was anxious to see 
him. The ladies of the court encumbered 
themselves with jewels they did not need, to 
make a pretext for talking with him. But 
if some of them approached Tiennette in 
beauty, none possessed her heart. At last, 
at the approach of the hour of servitude 
and love, Anseau melted all his gold into a 
royal crown, which he inlaid with all his 
pearls and diamonds; then coming secretly 
to the queen, he gave it into her hands, 
saying :— 

‘* My lady, I know not in whose hands to 
trust my faith and fortune but yours. To- 
morrow everything found in my house will 
become the property of those accursed 
monks, who have no pity on me. Deign, 
then, to take care of this. It ie a poorreturn 
for the pleasure I enjoyed by your means, of 
seeing her I love, since no treasure is worth 
one of her glances. I know not what will 
become of me—but if, one day, my children 
become free, I have a faith in your geher- 
osity as a woman and a queen.” 

‘* Well said, good man,” replied the queen. 
‘“* The abbey may one day have need of my 
assistance, and then I will remember this.’’ 

There was an immense crowd in the abbey 
church at the espousals of Tiennette, to 
whom the queen presented a wedding-dress, 


and whom the king authorized to wear eam > 


rings and jewels. When the handsome 
couple came from the abbey to the lodgings 
of Anseau, who had become a serf, near St. 
Leu, there were torches at the windows to 
see them pass, and in the street two lines of 
people as at a royal progress. The poor 
husband had wrought a silver bracelét, 


which he wore upon his left arm, in tokem 


of his belonging to the abbey of St. Germain. 
Then, notwithstanding his servitude, they 
cried, ‘* Noel, Noell”? as to a new king. 
And the good man saluted courteously, 
happy as a lover, and pleased with the hom- 
age each one paid to the grace and modesty 
of Tiennette. Then the good goldsmith 
found green branches, and a crown of 
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bluettes on his door-posts, and the principal 
persous of the quarter were all there, who, 
to do him honor, saluted him with music, and 
cried out: “ you will always be a noble man, 
in spite of the abbey!” 

Tiennette was delighted with her hand- 
some lodgings, and the crowd of customers 
who came and went, delighted. with her 
charms. The honey-mvon passed, there 
came one day, in great pomp, old Abbot 
Hugo, their lord and master, who entered 
the house, which belonged no more to the 
goldsmith, but to the chapter, and, being 
there, said to the newly married pair:— 

** My childreu, you are free, and quit of all 
claims on the part of the abbey. And I 
must tell you from the first, I was greatly 
moved with the love which linked you to 
each other. Thus, the rights of the abbey 
having been recognized, I determined to 
complete your joy, after having proved your 
‘loyalty. And this manumission shall cost 
nothing.” 

Having said this, he touched them lightly 
on the cheeks and they kneeled at his feet 
and wept for joy. The goldsmith apprised 
the people who had collected in the street, 
of the bounty and blessing of the good Abbot 
Hugo. Then, in great honor, Anseau held 


- the bridle of his mare, as far as the gate of 


Bussy. On the way, having taken a sack of 
money with him, he threw the pieces to the 
poor and suffering, crying:— 

** Largesse! largesse to God! God save 


and guard the abbey! Long live the good 
Lord Hugo!”’ 

The abbot; of course, was severely re- 
proached by his chapter, who had opened 
their jaws to devour the rich booty. Thus, 
a year afterwards, the good man Hugo fall- 
ing sick, his prior told him that it was a 
punishment of heaven, because he had 
neglected their sacred interests. 

“If I judge this man aright,’’ replied the 
abbot, *“‘ he will remember what he owes 
us.”’ 

In fact, this day happening to. be the an- 
niversary of the marriage, a monk came to 
announce that the goldsmith begged his 
benefactor to receive him. When he ap- 
peared in the hall where the abbot was, he 
displayed two marvelous caskets, which, 
from that time, no workman has surpassed 
in any place of the christian world, and 
which were called “‘the vow perseverance 
in love.”” These two treasures are, as every 
one knowes, placed on the high altar of the 
church, and are judged to be of inestimable 
workmanship, since the goldsmith had ex- 
pended all he had on them. 

Nevertheless, this gift, instead of emptying 
his treasury, filled it to overflowing, because 
it so increased his fame and profits that he 
was able to purchase broad lands and letters 
of nobility, and founded the house of Anseau, 
which has since been in high honor in 
Touraine. 


JUNE ROSES. 
H, sing of the roses, © They climb on rock-ledges, 
The beautiful roses, They glow amid hedges, 
Adorning the warm, pulsing bosom of June. Ana 4 choicely are cultured within garden wall; 
Exult in their sweetness, Or loftly or lowly, 
Extol their completeness, Or sinful or holy, 
And only lament they must perish so soon. Their fragrance’and beauty are free to us all. 
Oh, sing of the roses, Oh, stately and dahila, 
The snowy, white roses, And fair the azalea, 
The pink, and the roses with hue of a star, And countless the blossoms they cheer us to view, 
~ ‘The deep-hued, the tinted,— But what, like the roses, 
Give praises unstinted,— Such beauty discloses, 


Oh, sing of all roses, anear and afar! 


Such wonderful beauty of form and of hue? 


Then sing of the roses, * 


The beautiful roses, 

Or scentless, or filling the air with perfume, 
They lessen our sadness, 
They bring to us gladness, 

Theee roses that gem the fond bosom of June. 
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CAPTAIN SPINNET’S ADVENTURE. 


BY ROSHOW BEZONE, JR. 


OME years ago, before it was as well 
known as it is at the present time, as a 
noted summer resort, there lived on the 
eastern shore of Mt. Desert, which is a large 
island off the coast of Maine, an old fisher- 
man by the name of Jedediah Spinnet, who 
owned a schooner of some hundred tons 
burden, in which he, together with four 
stout sons, was wont to go about once a 
year to the Grand Banks for the purpose of 
catching codfish. The old man had five 
things, upon the peculiar merits of which he 
loved to boast—his schooner and his four 
sons. The first had seen her sixth year, 
and was a stout, well-built craft, but as for 
beauty or remarkable speed, she could not 
be said to possess much of either qualities. 
The four sons, however, were all that their 
father represented them to be, and no one 
ever doubted his word, when he said that 
their like was not to be found for fifty miles 
around. The oldest wus thirty-two, while 
the youngest had just completed his twenty- 
sixth year, and they answered to the names 
of Seth, Andrew, John and Samuel. 

One bright morning in early spring, Cap- 
tain Spinnet was sitting upon the bottom of 
a small skiff which had been keeled up on 
the beach, earnestly engazed in smoking an 
old pipe, and congratulating himself on his 
} ossession of the schooner, which lay at 
anchor about a cable’s length from the shore, 
when he was aroused by the approach of a 


about fifty years of age, very good looking, 
and withal one whose appearance betokened 
a man of wealth. 

‘* Good-morning, sir!’ said he, as he came 
up to the spot where the old fisherman was 
sitting. 

** Same to you, sir!’ answered Spinnet, 
removing the pipe from his mouth, and at 
the same time enveloping his head in a cloud 
of smoke. 

**Can you inform me where [ can find 
Captain Spinnet ?” asked the stranger. 

‘* Well, you needn’t go any further, for I 
reckon I’m the only Captain Spinnet in this 
quarter.” 

“ Ah, I’m glad of that, for I feared you 
might have gone to sea.” 


The new comer was a man of 


‘* Tf you’d a’ come a day later, I guess es 
would ’ave found me gone.” 

“Then 1’m just in time.” 

‘* P’raps so,” laconically replied the fish- 
erman, as he gave another whiff at the old 
pipe. 

‘** You have been recommended to me as a 
man who might be trusted.” 

‘*T never get trusted, stranger. I’m one 
o’ those kind as pays for everything on the 
nail.”’ 

‘* Ah, you misunderstood me,” said the 
new comer, with a smile. ‘I alluded to 
your faithfulness when placed in charge of 
an important trust.” 

“That’s it, eh! Then ’f ’u’ll find a man 
that says Jed Spinnet ain’t as honest as a 
hard silver dollar, I’d like to see him!” and 
the old man’s fist came down with a tre- 
mendous thump upon the bottom of the 
boat. 

*“*T don’t doubt it in the least,” replied 
the stranger; ‘“‘and now I’ll tell you what I 
want of you. I have a large quantity of 
goods not far from here, which I wish to 
have carried to Havana. Do you think you 
could find the way there ?”’ 

‘¢ Just give me a true chart, an’ I reckon 
I can put Betsy Jenkins through any- 
where.” 

‘Who is Betsy Jenkins?” asked the 
stranger, while another smile played around 
his mouth. 

‘* Do you see that schooner out there?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that’s Betsy Jenkins,” replied the 
old fisherman, as he cast a look of pride at 
his favorite craft. 

‘¢ Then, would you be willing to put Betsy 
through to Havana?” 

‘ That depends al-tewgather ’pon circum- 
stances, stranger.” — 

‘** The business is honest, the cargo is light, 
and the pay shall be good. You must have 
it on board before the week is out, and get 
off as soon as possible.”’ 

“ You say the cargo is light—might I ask 
what it is?” 

“TI said it was light, because there is but 
little of it; but what there is in iron machin- 
ery for putting up steam engines on the 
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sugar plantations. The vessel in which it 
was shipped from Liverpool was cast away 
near Gouldsborough, and now I must find 
some other conveyance.”’ 

In less than an hour it was settled that the 
Betsy Jenkins should be “‘ put through to 
Havana, and all the preliminaries were satis- 

-factorily arranged to that effect. Captain 
Spinnet got his sons on board the schooner, 
hove up the anchor, and started for the 
place where the cargo laid, taking the owner, 
Mr. Morton, aleng with him. All hands set 
to work with a will, and in two days every- 
thing was safe and snug in the fisherman’s 


hold, all ready for a start. Mr. Morton did 


not accompany his goods, as be had business 
to aitend to in New York, and so Captain 


_Spinnet and his sons received all the neces- 


sary instructions, and then set sail for their 
destination. 

The schooner had a fair wind, and ‘she 
went walking along in a right merry mood, 
-at the rate of six and seven knots, noth- 
‘ing ef importance occurring until one morn- 
ing just after Sam had cleared away the 
breakfast things. (Sam was the youngest, 
and he had to do these sort of things.) 
Well, just as Sam had got the last tin pan 
cleanly washed and stowed away in the 
locker, he happened to cast his eyes out at 
the cabin window, and as the schooner’s 
stern rose upon the top of a heavy sea, the 


flutter of a white sail caught his attention off | 


upon the starboard quarter, and hastening 
on deck he made known his discovery. In 
less than half an hour the stranger was made 
out to be a topmast schooner, coming directly 
down upon them. The down-easter was 
heading S. S. W., and had the wind from 
the northward and westward,while the stran- 
ger was coming down, wing-and-wind, right 
before it. Now, there was nothing very as- 
tonishing about seeing a strange schooner in 
those latitudes, but still Captain Spinnet 
could not help feeling that under existing cir- 
cumstances there might be danger abroad. 
Had the sail in question been discovered 
ahead or astern, or had she even been mak- 
ing in for the coast, nothing would have 
been thought of it; but as it was, the old 
fisherman could only think that he was the 
sole object of the fellow’s course. _ 

“*Seth,”’ said the old man, turning to his 
eldest son, who had the helm, “ that chap’s 
after us, an’ no mistake!” 

** §’pose’n we luff a bit, an’ see.”’ 


Try. it,”’ 


The fisherman’s head was brought three 
points nearer to the wind, and in a few mo- 
ments.afterwards the stranger’s main-boom 


was swung over, she, too, varying her course 


in proportion. 

“That settles it,” said Captain Spinnet. 
Now, my boys, that feller’s a pirate!” 

‘* A pirate ?”’ interrogated the four sons, 

while a slight blanch appeared upon their 
cheeks. 
_ “Yes,” returned the old man. ‘I’ve 
been in these waters before, an’ I know 
somethin’ about those chaps. If that’d been 
an honest craft, they wouldn’t ’a dogged us 
in such a fashio”, for it’s the same one I saw 
last night. Now, if-he’d been on any par- 
ticular course, he wouldn’t a’ been there, for, 
you see, he can sail twice as fast as we can, 
an’ he ought to a’ been out of sight long ’fore 
this.” 

‘“‘Then, what are we to do, dad?” asked 
Seth, as he brought the schooner once more 
upon her true course. 

‘* We must wait an’ see what he’s a goin’ 
to do, first,”’ coolly replied the old man, at 
the same time raising the glass to his eye. 
There, just look at her,’’ continued the 
captain, as he handed the glass to Andrew. 


Full of men, by thunder!” exclaimed” 


the latter, as his eye caught the heads of 
some twenty or thirty ill-looking chaps, who 
were crowded around the pursuer’s bows. 

Whatever may have been the doubts that 
existed in the minds of our Yankees, they 
were all put to rest in a short time by the 
very agreeable whizzing of an eighteen- 
pound shot just under the stern. 


“That means for us to heave re- 


marked the old man. 

Then, I. guess we’d better do it—hadn’t 
we?” said Seth. 

Of course.” 

Accordingly the Betsy J Jenkins was brought 


up into the wind, and her main-boom hauled - 


over to windward. 

* Now, boys,”’ said the old man, as soon as 
the schooner came to a stand, “‘ all'we can do 
is to be as cool as possible, and trust to for- 
tune. There is no way to escape that I can 
see now, but perhaps if we are civil, they will 
take such stuff as they want, and then let us 
go. At any rate, there is no use in crying 
about it, for it can’t be helped. Now, get 
your pistols and see that they are surely 
loaded, and have your knives ready, but be 


sure and hide them so that the pirates shall _ 


see no show of resistance.” 
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CAPTAIN SPINNET’S ADVENTURE. 


In a few moments all the arms which the 
schooner afforded, with the exception of one 
or two old muskets, were secured about the 
persons of our down-easters, and they quietly 
awaited the coming of the schooner. 

** One word more, boys,”’ said the old man, 
just as the pirate came“round under ‘the 
stern. ‘‘ Now, watch every movement I 
make, an’ be ready to jump the moment I 
speak.” 

As Captain Spinnet ceased speaking, the 
pirate luffed up under the fisherman’s lee 
quarter, and in a moment more the latter’s 
deck was graced by the presence of a dozen 
as savage-looking mortals as eyes ever rested 
on. 
‘* Are you the captain of this vessel?” 


_ asked the leader of the boarders, as he ap- 


proached the old man. 

‘* What is your cargo?” 

‘¢ Machinery for steam ingines,”’ 

‘** Nothing else ?”’ asked the pirate. 

At this moment Captain Spinnet’s eye 
caught what looked like a sail off to the 
southward and eastward, but not a sign be- 
trayed the discovery, and while a brilliant 
idea shot through his mind, he hesitatingly 
replied: ‘* Well, there is a leetle somethin’ 
else.” 

Ha?—and what is it?” 

‘* Why, sir, p’raps I hadn’t ought to tell,” 
said Spinnet, counterfeiting the most ex- 
treme pertubation. ‘‘ You see, ’twas given 
to me as a sort of trust, an’ ’twouldn’t be 
right for me to give it up. You can take 
anything else you please, for I s’pose I can’t 


‘help myself.” 


“You are an honest old codger, at any 
rate,’ said the pirate; ‘‘ but if you would live 
ten minutes longer, just te]l me what you’ve 
got on board, and exactly where it lays.” 

The sight of a cocked pistol brought the 
old man to his senses, and in a deprecating 
tone, he uttered:— 

** Don’t kill me, sirl—don’t! 1°] tell you 
all. We have got forty thousand silver dol- 
lars nailed up in boxes, an’ stowed away 


under some of the boxes just for’ard o’ the 


cabin bulkhead, but Mr. Defoe didn’t ‘sus- 
pect that anybody would have thought of 
looking for it here.” 

** Perhaps not,”’ chuckled the pirate, while 
his eyes sparkled with delight. And then 
turning to his own v: , he ordered all but 
three of his men to jump on board the 
Yankee. 


In a few moments the pirate had taken 
off the hatches, and in their haste to get at 
the “silver dollars,” they forgot all else. 
But not so with Spinnet; he had his wits at 
work, and no sooner had the last of the vil- 
lains disappeared below the hatchway, than 


he turned to his boys. 


** Now, boys, for your lives! Seth, you 
clap your knife across the fore-throat and 
peak halyards; an’ you, John, cut the main. 
Be quick, now, an’ the moment you’ve done 
it, jump aboard the pirate! Andrew and 
Sam, you cast off the pirate’s grapplings, an’ 
then you jump—then we’ll walk into them 
three chaps aboard that clipper. Now for 
it!” 

No sooner were the last words out of the 
old man’s mouth, than his sons did exactly 
as they had been directed. The fore and 
main halyards were cut, and the two grap- 
plings cast off at the same instant, and as 
the heavy gaffs came rattling down, our five 
heroes leaped on board the pirate. The mo- 
ment the clipper felt her liberty, her head 
swung off, and before the astonished buc- 
capneers could gain the deck of the fisher- 
man, their own vessel was half a cable’s 
length to leeward, sweeping gracefully away 
before the wind, while the three men who 
had been left in charge were easily secured. 
Halloo, there!” shouted Captain Spin- 
net, as the luckless pirates crowded around 
the lee gangway of their prize, ‘*‘ when you 
find them ere silver dollars, just let us 
know, will you?” 

Half a dozen pistol shots was all the an- 
swer the old man got, but they did him no 


_ harm, and crowding on all sail, he made for 


the vessel he had discovered, which lay dead 
to leeward of him, and which he now made 
out to be a large ship. The clipper cat 
through the water like a dolphin, and in a 
remarkably short space of time, Spinnet 
luffed up under the ship’s stern, and ex- 
plained all that bad happened. The ship 
proved to be an East Indiaman, bound for 
Charleston, having, all told, thirty men op 
board, twenty of whom at once jumped into 
the clipper, and offered their services in 
helping take the pirates. 

Before dark Captain Spinnet was once 
more within hailing distance of his own vés- 
sel, and raicing a trumpet to his mouth, he 
shouted :— 

‘Schooner ahoy! Will you quietly sur- 
render yourselves prisoners, if we come 
aboard?” 


** Come and try it!’ returned the pirate 
captain, as he brandished his cutlass in a 
very threatening manner, which seemed to 
indicate that he would fight to the last. 

But that was his last moment, for Seth 
‘was crouched below the bulwarks, taking de- 
liberate aim along the barrel of a heavy rifle, 
and as the bloody villain was in the act of 
‘turning to his men, the sharp crack of Seth 
Spinnet weapon rang its fatal death peal, 
and the next moment the pirate captain fell 
back into the arms of his men with a brace 
of bullets through his heart. 

* Now,”’ shouted the old man, as he lev- 
elled the long pivot gun, and seized a lighted 
match, ‘Ill give you just five minutes to 
make up your minds in, an’ if you don’t sur- 
render, 1’ll blow every bloody one of you 
into the other world!” 

The death of their captain, and withal the 
sight of the pointed pivot gun—the peculiar 
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properties of which they knew full well— 
brought the pirates to their senses, and they 
immediately threw down their weapons, and 
agreed to give themselves up. 

In two days from that time Captain Spin- 
net delivered his cargo safely in Havana, 
gave the pirates into the hands of the civil 
authorities, and delivered the clipper up to 
the government, in return for which he re- 
ceived asum of money sufficient for an in- 
dependence during the remainder of his 
life, as well as a very handsome medal from. 
the governor. . 

The old man has since passed away from 
earth, but if any of our readers should ever 
chance to land upon Mt. Desert, some of the 
boys may still be found there, and from 
them you can learn all the particulars of 
“Captain Spinnet’s Adventure with the 
Pirates.” 


THE MISER’S 


WILL. 


BY JOHN A, PETERS. 


of the two girls, Aunt Mag, 
suppose will be the old 


“miser’s heiress?” and Dick Holmes, a 


young exquisite, who was practicing law in 
a distant town, waited anxivusly for a reply, 
which meant to him a great deal—more than 
he would care to have the world know. 
Aunt and nephew stood in the kitchen of 
a low-browed, yellow farm-house among the 
hills; a low-ceiled, smoke-stained room, 
traversed by rough, misshapen rafters. Mrs. 
Brown—or Aunt Mag, as the young man 
styled her—a tall, thin woman, with elon- 
gated visage, and slow, methodical ways, 
carefully wiped the earthern bow! she held 


‘du her hand, and put it away in the shining 


dresser, ere she took compassion on her 
nephew’s anxiety, and said:— 

“T think, nay, I’m certain that Janet will 
fall heir to the old man’s property. She is 
his favorite grand-daughter.” 

**Thank heaven, it is Janet, and not 
Rachel!” broke forth the listener with a 
sigh of such intense relief that his aunt 
turned around and faced him in surprise. 

“ Why, what possible difference can it 
make to you?” she demanded in anything 
but a pleasant tone. 


** All the difference in the world, aunt, if 
you will only stop to consider. I mean to 
make the heiress my wife. My practice is 
not so extensive that I can supply my own 
necessary wants and marry the girl I love. 
I love Janet Grey, and I thoroughly despise 
that selfish, spitfire cousin of hers, Rachel 
Finkle. Nevertheless, if Rachel were the 
heiress instead of Janet, I should transfer 
my affections to her, and offer her my hand 
and heart.” 

“To be rejected, maybe,” snapped the 
woman. ‘‘ You are a cold-blooded, mercen- 
ary wretch, Dick Holmes, and I hope, who- 
ever turns out to be the heiress, you will fail 
to catch her.” 

Thanks,” he returned, complacently, 
have no cause to fear. Both of the girls are 
devotedly attached to me. Good-morning, 
aunt. As it is nearly time for the funeral, 
and I purpose making the miser’s heiress 
Mrs. Holmes,I will saunter over to the house. 
I hope, when I return, to find you in a more 
conciliatory mood.”’ 

He walked quietly out of the room, un- 
heeding the look of contempt bestowed upon 
him by his aunt, as handsome a young fel- 
low as one would care to meet, He was 
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‘THE MISER’S WILL. 


tall and straight, with Grecian features, 
wavy black hair and melting black eyes, 
whose glances created sad havoc with hearts 
of country maiden around. 

The room in which the corpse lay, and the 
one adjoining it, were filled to over-flow- 
ing with people who came mostly out of curi- 
osity; for Jerome Finkle, who received no 
callers, who never did a favor for one of his 
neighbors, from year’s end to year’s end, was 
an object of dislike and mystery to the good 
folks of the neighborhood, in which he had 
resided for the past twenty years. There 
were no mourners save his two grand- 
daughters, who had lived with him and kept 
his house. 

A seat near the cousins was given the 
lawyer, for a rumor to the effect that he was 
Janet’s fiance, had been circulated through- 
out the town; and, as the prospective hus- 
band of the heiress, it was but meet that he 
should sit by her side. 

All noticed that he was uncommonly 
grave, and that his black eyes often rested 
tenderly upon Janet, while the clergyman 
repeated the last words over the remains of 
aman, who, when living, had never dark- 
ened the doors of his church. All noticed, 
too, how tenderly he wrapped her shawl 
about her, and lifted her into the carriage, 
when it was time to start. 

It was on his arm she leaned when the 
coffin was lowered into the cool, dark grave, 
and the shovelfuls of dirt began to rattle upon 
it; and it was he, instead of Bob Temple, 
who had loved her faithfully for years, who 
whispered words of sympathy to her, as, 
later, they sat in the dingy best room to 
listen to the reading of the miser’s will. 

A pretty, modest girl was Janet Grey. 
She was slight and fragile, with clear-cut 
features, a mouth like a cleft. rose-bud, dove- 
like eyes, and a quantity of brown hair, fairy 
scintillating with golden lights. Rachel was 
dark and tall, and though not so attractive 
as her cousin, was a showy-looking girl. 
Selfish, as Dick Holmes termed her, she 
loved him with all her heart, and it was per- 
fect torture for her to watch him as he bent 
solicitously over her cousin’s chair and mur- 
mured words of condolence. 

Did Janet care for him? Heretofore 
be had believed her to have a penchant for 
Bob—good-natured, self-sacrificing Bob— 
who stood aloof from her now, a shadow 


- upon his manly brow. 


A death-like silence reigned in the room 


as the shrewd little lawyer rustled the papers 
in his hand, and in a slow, precise manner, 
began to read the last will and testament of 
Jerome Finkle. 

After certain preparatory remarks, inter- 
spersed with many an “aforesaid” and 
‘*whereas,”’ came the following words, fall- 
ing like a thunderbolt upon the ears of all, 
so totally unexpected were they: — 

‘*To Rachel Finkle, my grand-daughter, I 
bequeath this house and farm, with all the- 
appurienance, pictures and furniture there- 
unto belonging; and to my beloved grand-- 
daughter, Janet Grey, the best and kindest 
little girl I ever knew, I give the narrow 
strip of land, overrunning with gooseberry 
bushes—containing two acres, more or less— 
which borders my wood-lot. (As Janet 
always had a weakness for gooseberries, she: 
will appreciate my gift). It is my desire- 
that she should, have the bushes uprooted, 
however, and the land plowed and sown 
with wheat. Failing to do this, the land: 
also becomes the property of Rachel.” 

All felt that it was a decidedly unjust will. 
That arid strip of land, where naught flour- 
ished but mullein-stalks and gooseberry- 
bushes, was barely worth accepting; while- 
the farm, with its numerous acres of tillable: 
soil, its vast meadows, and its valuable. 
wood-lot, was worth several thousands. 

Involuntarily Dick Holmes turned from: 
the girl he professed to love, and went over 
to Rachel, whose face wore an exultant look. 

‘Let me congratulate you, Miss Finkle— 
Rachel,’’ he said, with those mesmeric eyes 
of his riveted to her face, as he bent low 
over herchair. ‘ You know how glad I am. 
of your good fortune.” 

** Yes,” she returned, quietly, though into. 
her eyes shot a flash of cuntempt; ** I realize 
just how glad you are. If Janet had been 
grandfather’s heiress, instead of me, you. 
would have made love to her. As I happen 
to be victorious, you, as a fortune-hunter, | 
naturally turn to me. I did-love you, and 
would have been your wife gladly, had you. 
been sincere in your protestations of affec- 
tion. As it is,” losing her calmness, and. 
raising her voice, ‘I despise you! 1 loathe 
you as I would some slimy reptile in my 
path! You have played fast and loose with 
both of the miser’s grand-daughters, not 
knowing which would turn out to be his 
heiress. Now, it you wish to ask Janet to- 
be your wife, you have that privelege. If 
not, coward, traitor, get out of my sight!- 
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This is my house, and I never want to see 
your face in it again so long as I live!’ 

He stepped to the door, was opening it, 
when another voice, sweeter, clearer than 
the first, bade him stop. 

“Do not go just yet, Mr. Holmes; I have 
a word or two to say to you. If1 bad been 
the heiress it would have done you no geod 
to court me, For « husband, a mere fop 
would not suit me. Adieu!” 

She relapsed into silence, and the humili- 
ated man took his departure, realizing that 
he had failed signally in securing an heiress. 

“ Janet!” 

It was the voice of Bob Temple that broke 
the stillness. 

“ Well?” she smiled, as he hesitated to 
proceed. 

*T—I love you. Now that you are not 
the heiress I can tell youso. Janet, will you 
be my wife?” 

Janet put her hand confidingly in his and 
softly whispered :— 
66 Yeg,?? 

So, nothing in the way to prevent, they 
were married and went to housekeeping ina 
pretty little cottage, surrounded by a few 
acres of ground, and off of which Bob ex- 
pected to earn their living. In the course 
of time he prepared to cultivate the ground 
presented to his wife. He tore up the goose- 
berry bushes with energy, and began to 
plow the lot. One old bush proving obsti- 
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nate, he had recourse to a pick-ax, and pro-. 


ceeded to dig about the roots with all his 
might and main. 

It struck against something that was 
neither ground nor stone. What was it? 
He pecked away wonderingly till a wooden 
box was disclosed, which, with considerable 
excitement, he hauled out and broke open, 


when a smaller box of metal emerged to 


view. 

Tt is Janet’s fortune! he cried, dwell- 
ing on the eccentricities of the defunct, as 
he hurried home with the box as fast as his 
feet would carry him. ‘ I was sure he never 
meant to leave ber out in the cold.”’ 

In the presence of Janet he opened the 
box. What a sight met theireyes! It was 
literally filled with glittering gold pieces, in 
the midst of which was a strip of parchment, 
on which were traced words to the effect 
‘* that if she, Janet, presented herself at —— 
Bank, New York city, she would find there 
an equivalent for her goodness to a lonely 
old man. 

To her unmitigated surprise she found the 
sum of $20,000 deposited there for her use. 
He left no explanation as to his conduct. 
Janet, however, thought she had the key to 
it. 

‘* He knew the box would be found,” she 
said, “‘and he was afraid I would marry 
Dick Holmes, if he openly proclaimed me 
his heiress.” 


A SLEEPLESS NIGHT IN THE TROPICS. “ 


SLEEPLESS night is disagreeable 

anywhere, but especially so in the 
tropics. Thus I thought as I lay twisting 
and turning on a fiery-hot mattress, which 
seemed warm enough to form an alternate 
torment with the rack and other inquisitorial 
tortures. I was in the fourteenth parallel of 
north latitude, and the day before, the broil- 
ing sun had passed straight overhead and 
left every object frizzling under his perpen- 
dicular gaze. As I tossed about on my 
moist pillow, I reflected on these things, and 
could not help anathematizing the cross- 
grained luck which had sent me to the four- 
teenth parallel of north latitude. This is 
rather a vague way of locating a place, how- 
ever, and may include any region between 
Central America and the Philippines; but 
for the information of geographically in- 


clined readers, I will add that my bed was 
traversed by the ninety-eighth degree east 
longitude. If any one should take the 
trouble to look up in the map of the world 
where these two lines cross each other, it 
will be found that this inquisitorial bed of 


‘mine is situated in an out-of-the way corner 


of south-eastern Asia, in Siam, otherwise 
called the land of the White Elephant. 

It was the month of April, when in tem- 
perate climes the “young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love;”? but here 
our fancy is turned to ices, cold baths, and 
other cooling means, for April is the hottest 
month in the year. This night, I would 
have given a kingdom, if I had possessed it, 
for a piece of ice. I had read somewhere 
that an unfailing means to procure sleep is 
to bind two pieces of ice tightly over the 
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eyes; but of course one does not think of 
going to bed with two pieces of ice in antici- 
pation of a sleepless night. I tried, how- 
ever, a good many other dodges, which in 
my school-boy days would have been crowned 
with immediate success—counting slowly up 
to a thousand, keeping my mental eye fixed 
on some stationary object—but all in vain. 
Fickle dame sleep was not to be courted, and 
I turned to speculate on the causes of my 
sleeplessness. 

Was it the heat? No; I thought not, for 
I used to sleep peacefully through hotter 
nights than that—nights which drenched my 
pyjamas with perspiration, and left me in 
the morning wet as if stranded a ship- 
wrecked sailor on the surf-beaten shore. 
Was it those prawns with which my Chinese 
cook had flavored the burning curry I had 
taken at dinner? Or was it that post-pran- 
dial cup of fragraut Mocha which I had 
sipped with such enjoyment, while building 
gay airy castles in the curling smoke of my 
Havanas? Was it not that game of billiards, 
under the blazing lamps, in a temperature 
close upon one hundred degrees fahrenheit, 
followed by two buckets—glasses, I cannot 


-ca)] our tropical drinking-measures—of heavy 


lemon squash? I sadly came to the conclu- 
sion that the last bucket of lemon squash 
had been too much for me. 

We are strange creatures, we European 
residents in Siam. Not content with heat 
during the day sufficient to roast the prover- 
bial ox, we must make night unendurable in 
the close stuffy atmosphere of the club bil- 
liard-room, and then attempt to ‘‘damp” 
ourselves down with innumerable iced drinks, 
ruinous alike to pocket and digestion. 

Not a breath of air moved the close at- 
mosphere; and my surrounding canopy of 
mosquito-netting seemed to render it all the 
more suffocating. We don’t trouble with 
many bed-clothes in the tropics. Blankets 
there were none, and my sleeping apparel 
consisted of a “‘sarong”’ or piece of cotton 
cloth about the loins. I now gave up all 
attempts to sleep, and allowed one vague 
fancy after another to course through my 
brain, unhindered by numerical calculations. 
My Dutch wife 1 rudely tossed aside— 


' start not, gentle reader, a Dutch wife is not 


a creature of fiesh and blood, but only an in- 
animate bolster for resting the knees upon— 
and spent the next quarter of an hour in 
vain endeavors to slaughter a buzzing mos- 


quito which had passed the barrier of my 


net. Trying to kill a mosquito is very dis- 
appointing work. I would hear him swoop- 
ing down with a fiendish booming. I pre- 
pared to launch a terrible stroke at him, and 
when he landed on the tip of my ear or the 
point of my nose, I would nearly knock my 
head off with the violence of my open- 
handed blow. I felt sure that his blood—or 
mine rather—was trickling slowly down my 
face; but in another minuie I would again 
hear his infernal buzzing; and thus the ex- 
asperating little tragedy would be again 
repeated. 

Tired of these blood-thirsty mancuvres, 
in which I always came off second best, I 
got up, and had recourse to my bath-room. 
I can’t sleep,” I soliloquised, at 
least be cool and free from mosquitoes.” 
My bath-room is simply a part of the veranda 
laid with zinc, and contains a large tub of 
water as furniture. I lit the lamp, and 
calmly sat down in the tub, with. the water 
up to my neck and a lighted cheroot in my 
mouth. The water was quite warm, and 
must have been at least about eighty-five 
degrees fahrenheit. I thoroughly enjoyed 
this midnight bath, and hoped that the tem- 
perature of my seething brain would be 
somewhat reduced thereby. My cheroot 
finished, and feeling just a trifle chilly, I 
hastily rubbed myself down and got back to 
bed. 

To my great exultation, I succeeded in 
killing my mortal enemy the mosquito by a 
first lucky stroke; but no sooner was I set- 
tling into a delightful doze, than piercing 
screams disturbed the peaceful midnight air. 
‘* My old friends the cats,’ I groaned. 

Siamese cat are justly famous for their 
beauty, grace, and amiability, and for these 
reasons some people are anxious to have the 
race preserved in all pristine strength. 
They are also notorious for the most horri- 
ble caterwauling; and I am strongly of the 
opinion that for this reason alone they ought 
to be mercilessly exterminated. Caterwaul- 
ing may be heard in other parts of the world, 
but it is not cultivated .till it becomes an ex- 
quisite art of nightly torture as it is in Siam. 
There is a shady grove of bananas just 
underneath my bed-room window, and there 
all the feline Romeos and Juliets of the 
neighborhood—and they are not a few—are 
accustomed to come and pour into each 
other’s ears their undying love. They were 
having a special performance this night, to 
judge from the unearthly groans, squeaks, 
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and yells. I waited some time, in the vain 
hope that they would move on and give their 
charming serenade elsewhere; but I was 
reluctantly forced to get up. 

If cats are a nuisance in Siam, the dogs 
are worse than any Egyptian plague. Im- 
agine a huge Oriental city swarming with 
hosts of homeless dogs continually on the 
move, snarling and barking and making 
night hideous. The tenets of the Buddhist 
religion forbid the pious Siamese from kill- 
ing these brutes, and they multiply and re- 
plenish the earth to an alarming extent. 
The theories of Malthus here find among 
the dogs a striking verification. Were the 
means of subsistence to increase as rapidly 
as the dogs, they would soon be as innumer- 
able as the sands on the sea-shore; but it is a 
blessing that most of them die of sheer star- 
vation. Those that do survive this terrible 
struggle for food are fierce and gaunt to a 
degree, while they have a bark as hoarse 
and horrible as we can imagine the bark of 
Cerberus to have been. 

One of these wretches lifted his voice, and 
immediately the chorus was taken up by 
wandering brutes like himself, and by those 
that act as faithful watchdogs. The waves 
of sound went widening out as do the ripples 
on @ pond when a stone is dropped into its 
still depths, till I thought the whole city 
must rise up in wrath and slaughter every 
dog. At last the panic died away from utter 
weariness, and nothing could be heard but 
one persistent yelping cur stationed not fifty 
yards from my own door. He held on 
with a constancy worthy of a nobler cause, 
and was answered by a faint distant ‘ bow- 


wow ”’ at least two miles away on the other . 


side of the river. This melodious duet was 
kept up till I was nearly lulled to sleep by its 
unvarying monotony; but such luck was not 
to be mine, apparently. 

There was yet a third plaque in store for 
me—the plague of crowing cocks; and those 
who have resided in Bangkok and are 
troubled with insomnia can form any idea 
of it. It would bankrupt a Croesus to buy 
. up all the cocks within a radius of one hun- 
dred yards. A love of cock-fighting is one 
of the strongest Siamese passions. Every- 
body keeps a fighting-cock, pets, pampers, 
and caresses it. My cook has one. My 
“boy” and my coolie each has one, and 
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there are terrible battles behind the house 
occasionally. 

The clock was just striking one when my 
boy’s cock crowed. His two rivals immedi- 
ately responded, and again another wave of 
sound went rippling over thecity. Defiance 
rose in every shrill ‘* cock-a-doodle-doo.’” 
Defiance was hurled from one side of the 
river to the other. Defiance shrieked itself 
hoarse for miles around. 

I got up in despair, and looked out over 
the veranda. The moon was rising pale and 
radiant, and threw a silvery glimmer on the 
ghost-like palms and the spires of the fan- 
tastic pagodas which rose in the distance. 
The faintest suspicion of a breeze was now 
rustling through the gigantic arms of the 
spreading bamboo that over shadowed the 
house. I sat on the veranda in my airy cos- 
tume, and had some satisfaction in gazing 
dreamily upon the mild beauty of the night. 


The delightful scent of the ‘‘ Queen of the 


Night,’’ a white flowers which sheds its 
perfume only in the darkness, filled the 
atmosphere with its luxurious odor. I was 
new to the topics, and still revelled in the 
entrancing beauty of a moonlight night. 
There was no cessation of noise, however, 
The cicadas chirped as loud as birds, huge 
beetles droned their lazy onward path, and 
the whole air throbbed and boomed with 
invisible creatures. 

The loud sound of something overhead 
shouting Tookay! tookay!”’ aroused me 
from my reverie, and as I looked up I saw 
the crocodile-like form of the tookay, as is its 
onomatopoetic name—a reptile of the lizard 
tribe, about a foot long, and of a dark color. 
This tookay was not unknown to me. He 
had often startled me before with his pecu- 
liar ery, and I had made many endeavors to 
catch him with a noose at the end of a 
bamboo stick, as he scampered along the 
walls. I was in hopes that he might call 
out thirteen times, for this is reckoned par- 
ticularly lucky for the listener; but at the 
close of eight calls he finished up with a 
grunt—a chuckle of the greatest satisfaction, 
I should think, of having disturbed as many 
people as he could. 

Finding sleep impossible, I lit my lamp 
again and whiled away some time by penning 
the above narration of a few of the inflictions 
which a sleepless night in the topics incurs. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MARM WHITNEY’S STORY—THE 
ABDUCTION. 

J ge rain fell in torrents, and the wind 

whistled and screeched in so many 
tones and tunes, that it sounded like a score 
of human voices as it played around the 
old weather-stained poor-house of Cranston. 
But within everything was bright and even 
cheerful. In the “ pauper’s room,’ a wide, 
hall-like apartment running the whole length 
of the house, a fire was blazing upon the 
broad brick hearth, sending up its ruddy 
flames so thick and fast that the whole room 
was aglow with light, and a thousand little 
fires seemed twinkling without, beyond the 
long, narrow windows which were bare and 
guiltless of curtains. 

Directly in front of the old fire-place, with 
Long Sim at her feet, Mrs. Whitney, the 
oldest pauper of the town, (or rather the 
pauper who had been longest supported by 
it), a sort of a ‘* Mother of Marshalsea,” sat, 
filling to its utmost, with her plump, portly 
figure, a huge, wooden rocking-chair. Look- 
ing at her as she sat there knitting away 
vigorously, with hands that looked more like 
tried turn-overs with fingers than anything 
else, one would have said that she was capa- 
ble of supporting herself and a dozen be- 
sides, so far as health was concerned. But 
to say this to her was to stir up such a tem- 
pest of wrath as could not be raised outside 
of the walls of Cranston poor-house. Upon 
her aches and disease Mother Whitney, or 
rather “*‘ Marm Whitney,” as the town called 
her, prided herself. Not an ailment could 
be mentioned, not a pain described, but what 
she had suffered ‘“‘ a’most to death with it.” 
What made this still worse, the old lady 
fought lustily against all kind of medicines, 
and could not be persuaded to take the sim- 
plest cordial save when she was solemnly as- 
sured that. her life was in immediate jeop- 
ardy. But this evening she was in rare 
health and spirits, as she sat there with Sim 
at her feet, and a score of paupers, men, 
women and children, seated upon either side 
of her by the warm, cheery fire. 

‘This makes me think o’ the night afore 
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Sim was born,” she began, folding her 
hands over her knitting, and looking com- 
placently about her. 

“Born?” spoke up a gruff-looking old 
fellow in the corner, scratching a head of 
rather strange phrenological development. 
‘* Kinder queer bornin’ I sh’d think, bein’ 
stuck in an ole rick’ty baskit, on the door- 
step.” 

‘*Yis, bornin’! what ilse under the sun,. 
moon and stars would ye call it, I sh’d like 
to know ?”’ answered Marm Whitney sharp- 
ly. ‘It’s all the bornin’ he destined to 
know ’bout, I guess.” 

‘““Um! I guess so, too,’’ answered the 
man, his eyes (so small that they looked like 
bits of steel dust) twinkling with merriment. 
** He knows ’bout’s much ’bout that as any 
on us knows, I’m thinking.” 

‘* There ain’t no use talkin’ to you, nor 
never was,” answered Marm Whitney im- 
portantly, turning the light of her counte- 
nance quite away from him. ‘“ The night 
afore Sim was born,” she continued, put- 
ting a strong emphasis on the word born, for 
the special reproof of old Jerry, ‘* was a ter- 
rible tempestwus night. The wind ni’ shook 
us all out o’ our beds, it was so strong. I 
hadn’t been here a long spell then, and I 
was scared nearly out of my wits ’coz the 
chimney rocked so hard.” 

“The chimney?” spoke up Jerry, “did 
yer say the chimney rocked? ” 

‘None yer bizness, ye meddlesome old 
fool!’ flouted out the old lady, this time 
wheeling her chair around so that she should 
not be disturbed by the sight of the ques- 
tioner’s face. ‘‘ It was a terrible night, but 
*bout midnight the wind went down, and tho 
stars came out as bright as buttins. When 
I went out ter milkin’ that mornin’ I heard 
a little squeakin’ sound just like a kitten. . 
So I looked all ’round to find it. Ilookedin © 
the grass, ’round ther fence, and ’twixt the 
old shed and the house, an’ all the time I 
kep’ hearin’ the squeakin’. Last I goes 
round to ther front side of the house, and 
finds a basket, and in the basket kivered up 
with an old rag of a quilt, I finds a little 
teenty-tonty baby half freezed to death with . 
the cold.”’ 


“Freeze ter death with the cold in July!” 
ventured Jerry, in a whisper, nucging a 
woman at his elbow. 

** Yis, I guess a baby kin freeze ter death 
in July, ye old know nothin’. 1 she’d like 
ter know what under the sun, moon and stars 
you know ’bout nussin’?”’ was the answer, 
in.a tone like the upper notes of a cracked 
fiddle. ‘‘ Well, ye see, I brings him in, and 
he was gi’n right straight inter my care, and 
that’s what makes him think so much o’ me, 
*eoz Lallers tuk care on him,’’ went on Marm 
Whitney, determined not to be put off from 
telling her story.at any rate. ‘Well, the. 
townsfolk tried for a long time to find out, 
where the boy cum from, but ’twant no sort 
o’ use. Jes’ goods try to hunt for a needle 
in the hay-mow as ter hunt for that boy’s. 
parients. [told um so all the time. Soarter, 
awhile they giv’ it up and told me to name 
him, and I named him Simeon Long, but 
somehow it’s got twisted ’bout this way. 
and other till everybody calls him Long 
Sim, and nothin’ ilse. I ’spose it’s coz he 
grows so long’”’ 

She patted Sim on the head affectionately, 
as much as to say, whether he was long or., 
’ short he was all the same to her. 

Well, by-me-by, when Sim was, *bout 
three years old, a queer-lookin’ critter came 
"long here and wanted to stay all night. 
She was kind 0’ crazy like, mebbe, for her 
eyes stuck way out o’ her head, and her hair . 
looked’s tho’ it: never’d seen acomb.. Mr,. 
Hurd kept here then, and he said he would 
not hev her in the house over night (he was 
a hard sort o’ a man),,coz she’s dangerous 
chrackter,, Lor me, yer ought to ’ve seen 
that critter hang ’round that night, and cry. 
and take on whenever she saw Sim. But 
*twant no use, Mr. Hurd turned her out- 
doors at last, and she went. down the road. 
¢eryin, out somethin’ bout. her poor mother- . 
liss boy.” 

A long pause ensued, broken at last by 
Sim, who raised his head, eaying:— 

] knows who that was, I does.”’ . 

“‘ Who?’? inquired Marm Whitney, drop- 
ping her knitting again, which she was. 
about resuming. 

But Sim did not appear inclined to answer.. 
He laid back upon the floor, and reached 
slyly under the old lady’s chair towards her 
fat, bouncing ankle. A moment more and 
ehe was upon her feet screaming at the top 
of her voice:— 

4¢Oh, a great spider on my ankle! This 
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house is thick’s spatter with spiders. 
jest as faint as death.” 

Now the assertion of Marm Whitney, that 
she was as faint as death, meant a great 
deal. This was shown very plainly by the 
way each one in the room started up, and went 
towards the reeling figure of the old lady. 
Whoever showed her the most attention dur- 
ing her attacks, either feigned or real, usu- 
ally stood highest in her favor; this was no 
smal] thing, for in the poor-house of Cranston 
she was a personage of importance. 

‘*T guess I sha’n’t have a spell,”’ she said | 
whiningly, sinking back into her chair, 
and keeping her eyes fixed upon the door, 
out of which Sim was preparing to make his 
exit. ‘*Tell Sim to come back,” she added 
faintly, in a way that gave evidence that her 
‘* spell” could be easily enough recalled, if 
circumstances demanded it. : 

But Sim, usually obedient, this time did. 
not heed her request. He slipped cautiously. 


I’m 


and softly out of the door, evidently as much, 


afraid of attracting other people’s attention . 
as hers. Marm Whitney was too wise to. 
make an uproar to recall him. In fact, she 
had the boy’s happiness too much at heart. 
to do this, and she knew that it, was against | 
the keeper’s rules for him.to leave the farm., 
after dark; a.rule which, by the, way, Sim., 
broke whenever. he pleased, with; but little 
fear of punishment, so. long as. he was. sly , 
about it, and kept it; secret from the other , 
paupers.. There. was but one thing for the, 
old lady to do to give vent to her foolings,. 
and that.was to grow “jest asfaint as 
death,” again. This she did, andin 
moment. the whole room wasinan uproar, 

“Can’t yon. take this?” said an old 
woman, close to her ear. “It’ll.take the. 
feelin’ away; a little camphire and water.’’.. 

“‘No, no, Aunt, Sallie, I can’t take any-. 
thing of. a spirrit nater,’’ gasped Marm. 
Whitney. 

‘Have a little taste of hot-drops,” sug-.. 
gested another. ‘ It’ll kinder warm up your . 
stomach.”’ 

‘No, no, tain’t no use to try todo anything 
for me,” she protested. ‘I can’t take any-. 
thing of a peppery -nater, nor of a spirrit 
nater; ’twould kill me in a minnit.” 

“No, ’twouldn’t, ’twould do yer good ir 
yer faint, ” put in a shaking voice, while aw 
old man hobbled forward to look her in the 
face. ‘‘ Let her smell of some hot vin’gar; 
*twill bring her tew as quick as anything.” 

‘* Don’t bring no vin’gar here, don’t. Oh, 
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I couldn’t stand it at all, I can’t take’ any- 
thing of a sour nater, never could,” gasped’ 
Marm Whitney, motioning the old man away. 
** I tell ye tain’t no use,” she went on, im- 
patiently, seeing that he was about to speak 
again. ‘I can’t take anything of a sperrit 
natér, nor of a peppery nater, nor of a sour 
pater, nor of a sweet nater; nor of a hot 
nater,”’ she added, quickly, as some one 
came towards her with some kind ofa drink. 

But leaving Marm Whitney to the care of 
her many friends, we will follow Sim as he 
steals slyly and softly out of the poor-house 
door, and creeps along by the fence to the 
road. It had ceased raining, and the wind 
had calmed down to a gentle breeze. Inthe 
west, one star shone out full and clear 


through the broken fringes of the gréat cloud - 


lowering there. Sim looked at it, for a mo- 
ment, and then rubbed his eyes vigoriously 
with his hand. What! did the boy wipe 
away a tear, then? Was that what came 
between him and the far-off star? He had 
been hearing of his mother; he knew it, too 
however simple and foolish he might appear. 
People called him light-hearted and happy, 
and so he was, but, nevertheless, that did 
not hinder him from thinking. 

““Ise got a mother,’’ he said, to himself, 
still looking at the star. ‘And ‘she comed 
heres to sée me, too,”’ he added, mournfully, © 
swaying himself back and forth as he spoke. 

He walked down the road for half a mile, 
and then looked back to see if any one was” 
watching him. The road was clear, but still 
he stopped and listened. 

goin’ down to the place where the" 
posies grows,’’ he said, moving ‘forward © 
again. Something tells something 
there.” ~ 

He stopped again and held ‘his hand back ~ 
of his ear. Then he suddenly started to- 
wards the side of the road ‘and crouched 
down ‘by thefence. He trembled violently, 


and “his eyes were half distended from his’ 


head. His keen, subtle sense of hearing 
had not deceived him, there was a sound of © 
carriagé-wheels coming onward along the 
road. He sprang to his feet; as he did so he’ 
caught sight of a dark figure approaching the 
spot where he was standing. A cry of fear 
broke from his lips. He bounded forward,’ 
and at the same moment a heavy hand was 
laid upon his shoulder. | 

easy, boy,’ some one whispered in 
his ear, as he struggled to free himself. 
You shall not be hurt.” 


This was followed by’a low shrill whistle, 
and instantly a carriage dashed down the road. 

‘* Bear a hand here, he has no idea of 
clearing himself!” exclaimed’ the first’ 
speaker, in a low voice. 

Sim tried to call for help, but he grew 
suddenly dumb. His tongue held fast tothe | 
roof of his mouth. He writhed and twisted” 
like a serpent, but the man’s grasped about 
him was like iron, as he lifted him from his 
feet. Poor Sim! he had been told‘ that 
people prayed for help in times of peril, and” 
his innocent, child-like heart tried at that 
moment to frame’ for the ear of God an un- 
spoken prayer. 


CHAPTER ‘VIL. 
LEONE AND LONG SIM TOGETHER. 


E careful with your elbows, young 

‘man, or I'll choke’ yé,” said the” 
fellow, as he bore Sim to the carriage: “I” 
swear you have knocked one of my short © 
ribs right through my coat.” 

‘‘ Hush!” whispered Leoné ‘from the car- 
riage-window, “ and mitid ydu, not 
a hair of the boy’s head.” Bé swift in’ your 
movements, too! Bring ‘him to mé, there! 
Close beside me! ' Now make’ the ‘horses fiy’ 
as fast as youcan! On—on—on!” 

While she spoké shé drew Sim closely to 
her side, folding her slender arms about him. © 


‘Moanitig and sobbing ‘he crotiched' thére, 


‘his bréath’ coming ‘in gtéat’gdaps, hid eyes 
widely distended, and his poor body quaking” 
with fear. 

“Don’t be afraid; ‘you ‘shall’ not be 
harmed,” said Leone, softly. “I'll ‘take ~ 
care of you; there, don’t tremble so!” 

She held him closet to her, and smoothed © 
back the tangled hair from ‘his forehead.” 
She put her hot, fevered cheek against his, 
tenderly. Sim started. Something ‘wet fell” 
upon his face. Was it a tear?’ Atiother 
and still another came. Thé boy ceased his” 
moaning, and put up his trembling “hand” 
towards her. He teuched her wet eyes, her 
thin cheeks, her soft hair, and her quivering" 
lips, and then his dropped upon’ her 
shoulder. 

She whispered something in his ear. He” 
was so still for a few moments after it, that © 
she was afraid he had fainted. She put her 
hand to his forehead again. It was covered — 
with great drops of cold prespiration, but the © 
hot tears were running rapidly ‘down his © 
cheeks. 


Sim!” she whispered, 

He answer by nestling still closer to her. 

* Sim!’ she repeated, pitifully, as though 
she were longing for the sound of his voice. 

But still he did not speak. Ah, could she 
have looked into his face at that moment! 
Could she have seen his lips strive to say the 
words that crowded to them for utterance! 
Still not a sound came from them, and his 
tears fell faster than ever. How—what was 
it? Had the great fear which she had 
brought to bear upon him paralyzed him? 
Had his soul stolen away the strength of his 
poor, stumbling speech, at that moment, 
and would he never speak again? 

“Sim, speak to me!” she said, in a tone 
laden with anxiety andfear. ‘‘ Oh, speak to 
me! ”’ 

Bont no, he did not speak—he could not 
speak, save by his silent tears and the ex- 
pression of his white face; and Leone, hold- 
iug him tightly to her, sank back upon the 
carriage seat, bidding the driver urge his 
horses on faster, faster. 

We are going like snails!’ she said, 
patiently, as they flew along the road. 

“* We are going like chain-lightning! ” the 
man answered, with an oath.. ‘Do you 
want the horses to drop dead in their har- 
nesses ?”’ 

‘No, not that, but hurry—I believe the 
boy is dying!” 

*¢ Mighty small loss! ’’ he answered, under 
his breath, wondering the while what had 
come over Leone that she should care 
whether he lived or died.” 

All through that long, fearful ride, not a 
word came from Sim’s lips. It was morning 
before they came to the city. A faint glow 
of soft mellow light was creeping up the 
east, as the tired horses stopped before the 
old house, and Sim was lifted carefully from 
the carriage. A great strength seemed 
suddenly to have come upon Leone; for 
when the driver would have taken the boy 
in his arms and carried him up the long 
stairway, she motioned him away, and 
sprang lightly forward with him, herself. 
The man looked after her wonderingly, 
nudging his companion, who, through the 
whole journey, had slept soundly in one 
corner of the carriage. 

** What in the deuce ails her?” said the 
fellow, sleepily. ‘‘ What’s she tugging him 


for? What’s come of his legs? Iftheyare. 


one half as spry as his cussed sharp elbows, 
he might travel up all the stairs between 
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here and Jerusalem in less than five 
minutes. Confound him! my ribs ache this 
blessed minnit with his poking. I’d like hie 
elbows to spear eels with.” 

*“T take it that the old woman’s got a 
little interest in that piece of flesh,” said 
the driver, thoughtfully, without heeding 
the others nonsense, and nodding knowingly 
towards the house. ‘But just let the old 
man find it out, and ’’—— 

**Hold on, hold on, Sam!”’ whispered his 
companion, ‘* she shall wet our pipes more 
than once to pay for that idea. I tell you 
what, we are in ‘luck. Come, drive your 
horses, I’m choking now. We've got chink 
enough in our pockets for a week’s high 
living. Don’t be so afraid of your old nags; 
they’ll stand mors than one such pull as 
this! ”’ 

The thought of his great thirst was enough 
to drive all pity for his poor beasts from 
Tom’s heart. With an oath he plied the 
whip, and they dashed rapidly down the 
quiet street. 

When Leone put Sim down in her room 
she was weak and trembling with fear. For 
several moments she stood with a match in 
her hand before she dare strike a light. 
Somehow she was afraid to look upon his 
features, afraid although all the while she 
was longing for a sight of them. When the 
light flickered through the darkness, Sim 
crept away to one corner of the room and 
crouched down, hiding his face with his 
hands. Leone followed softly. 

‘Look up here, Sim,” she said, gently, 
smoothing and caressing his hair. ‘* Look 
up into my face.”’ 

He raised his eyes to hers, and for a full 
moment the two stood looking at each other 
—the sinful, depraved woman—the weak, 
foolish boy! Poor Leone! In her dark, 
wicked heart, there was one little gem of 
God’s goodness left; a tiny pulse that some- 
times throbbed and beat so hard and fast 
that all the miserable influences of crime 
and vice that crowded down upon it were 
shaken. Though long years of sin and 
suffering this had never died out; and now, 
as she looked into the boy’s face, this tender 
germ gained strength, and blossomed out of 
her eyes in a deep, kindly light. 

‘Oh, my poor Sim!” she said, trying to. 
raise him up. ‘* Won’t you speak to me, 
now ?”’ 

The boy’s lips worked convulsively. Le- 
one watched him, while the blood receded 
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from her face. With all his trying, not a 
word came from his poor dumb mouth; and 
at last with a pitiful look of discouragement 
settling down upon his features, he sank 
crying at her feet. 

“Oh, my God, this is cruel!” she said, 
falling down beside him, and drawing his 
head to her bosom. ‘I did not deserve 
this!” 

_Her sobs echoed mournfully through the 
room, deep, heavy and passionate. They 
reached, at last, the dull senses of Sim, and 
he looked up, pityingly and wonderingly in 
her face. He studied her features over and 
over again. He looked at her fair hair, and 
then drew a lock of his own from his fore- 
head before his eyes. It seemed to please 
him. Something like a glad smile hovered 
for a momentabout his mouth. He drew his 
fingers tenderly across her forehead, and then 
stroked his own, carefully. Leone was 
soothed by his touch. Gradually she grew 
calmer; her sobs sounded fainter and fainter 
through the room, and at last she sank into 
a slumber with her head drooped down upon 
her breast. 

When she awakened, an hour afterwards, 
she found her head pillowed upon Sim’s 
torn and patched frock, while the boy sat at 
her feet watching her. While she had slept, 
he had been around and around the room. 
He had looked wistfully out of the high 


window over the long endless row of sheds - 


that ran along the back street; and glanced 
up to the bit of blue sky that gleamed away 
above the smoky atmosphere. He hesitated 
before the door, with his trembling hand 
upon the latch, but a glance at the sleeping 
woman decided him, and he stole softly 
_ back to her feet. 

All through the day he followed Leone 
about the room like a shadow—not once 
allowing her to go from his sight. In the 
meantime he could not be persuaded to take 
any food. He turned away from everything, 
alike, with a steady shaking of the head. 
When the night came he moved restlessly 
about, moaning pittifully, and looking out 
constantly to the little patch of starry sky 
that could be seen from the windows. At 
last, as he glanced upward, he saw some- 
thing which seemed to sooth and quiet him. 

‘He tossed his arms above his head and 
smiled, and then ran across the floor with 
something like lightness in his step, and sat 
‘down close by Leone. She sat watching 
him attentively; but when he observed this, 
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the old sadness came back again, and he was 
as nerveless as ever. 

What did Long Sim see in the sky that 


pleased him? So Leone wondered, and so 
do you, reader. But wait! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MR. RICHARDS IN THE CHARACTER OF 
A LOVER. 


LENUEL RICHARDS grew 
idty into Widow Wheaton’s favor.’ 
was with no little degree of fear that Alick 
and Mabel marked this. At first her im- 
pressions of him had been strangely disa- 
greeable, but they were soon effaced, and 
day after day she allowed him a more famil- 
iar footing in her home, and a more friendly 
intercourse with herself and daughter. 
As his hold upon her friendship increased, 
that of Alick Sherburne’s lessened. She no 
longer seemed to take pleasure in his visits, 
and even looked sternly and reprovingly 
upon him when he approached Mabel with 
his old familiarity. It was plain enough to 
be seen how affairs were working. The fine 
house (there would be none so rich and rare 
for miles about) upon the hill, progressing 
so rapidly—the thousands of dollars at in- 
terest, and the thousands more at hand, the 
stock in this place, and the landed property 
in another, all of which she knew Mr. Rich- 
ards was possessed of—were having their in- 
fluence over her. She was ambitious for 
her beautiful daughter—but her ambition 
had a clear ring of gold in it. 

‘*What shall we do, and how will it all 
end, Mabel? ” said Atick, one night, as they 
stood together, both sad and disheartened. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” answered 
Mabel, in a low voice. “ But be careful, 
Alick, don’t speak above a whisper. It 
seems as though the very walls listen lately 
to hear what is said. Mr. Richardé is as 
light footed as a cat; he is always creeping 
along when one least expects him.” 

‘* He may listen to all I have to say about 
him, and welcome!” answered Alick, 
curtly. 

** But for my sake,”” Mabel said, softly. 

‘*T will do anything, or take any precau- 
tion,” he added, quickly. 

“If he hadn’t gained such a’ power over 
mother it would all be well enough,” Mabel 
went on. “But through her he has me 
completely in his grasp.”’ 

‘In hisSgrasp!” retorted Alick, fiercely. 


At.hasn’t come.to this, has it? He doesn’t 
speak of you as his—I can’t finish it, Mabel, 
you know what I want to say.” 

not that, exactly, but 

But what ?” 

But mother says 

“ That it would be better for me to stay at 
home,” he added; “ that is it, isn’t it?” 

** She never said that,”? Mabel answered, 
confusedly. 

‘** But tell me what she has said. I have 
a right to know this at least.” 

“Why she thought, she said, that if I had 
any foolish notions in my. head, I would do 
well to drop them; and that Mr. Richards 
admired me very much. ” 

The young man bit his lip, and brushed 
chis heavy brown hair back from his hand- 
some forehead. 

“And how do you feel about this, 
Mabel ?” he asked, sadly, his words sound- 
ing as though they nearly choked.him. 

' “Don’t ask, Alick,” she answered, bro- 
kenly; you wrong ‘meby. the very question.” 

After this there was a silence for a few 
moments, broken only by the hoarse sob- 
bings of the storm, and the fierce falling of 
the rain. They were standing on the low 


portico together, and the vines wreathed © 


about the lattice shook as though a strong 
hand had hold of them. It was dark and 
gloomy without, but darker and gloomier 
within. 

“May I ask your mother for you, 
Mabel 7”? Alick said, after awhile, shielding 
her as he spoke from the wind and scattering 
ropes of rain. 

**T don’t know, I’m not quite sure that it 
would be best. I’m so afraid it is to late!” 

“I can try it at any rate,” he answered 
bravely, ‘“‘and then we shall ‘know just what 
to expect. Perhaps we arefimagining half 
our troubles now.”’ 

Mabel shook her head. She knew her 
mother too well not to know how real and 
earnest everything was. But she answered, 
hopefully :— 

**Oh, that we may only find it so, dear 
Alick.” 

“But what if matters should grow worse 
and worse, and your marriage with Mr. 
Richards should be insisted upon—what 
then ?’? he asked, growing gloomy again. 

The girl’s eyes grew bright and star-like in 
@ moment at this, and she tossed her firm, 
haughty head high in the air. 

I would die, before I would be his 
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wife,” she answered, slowly and distinctly, 
grasping both of Alick’s. hands as she spoke. 

Her touch, so strong and firm, her quiet, 
determined speech, was like new strength to 
the young man. He looked out towards the 
future with a little ray of hope kindling up 
in his heart. 

“Be true to this, oh, be true to. this, 
Mabel,” he said, fervently, ** and all will be 
well, I know.” | 

But she was not so hopeful. Indeed she 
had less reason to be, for day after day she 
saw more perfectly wrought out the plans 
and ambitions of ber mother. She knew her 
strong, iron-like will, her unswerving per- 
severance when she was set upon accom- 
plishing an object; and she knew just as 
well, that no stone would be left unturned to 
make her the wife of Lemuel Richards. 

Never fear, Alick, for my truth,” she an- 
swered. ‘Indeed, do not fear for me at any 
rate. I am very strong when aroused, and 
my mother will find herself fighting against 
a will like her own,” she said, cheerfully, 
though while she spoke her heart misgave her. 

‘*] will speak with your mother in the 
morning,’’ Alick repeated. 

At that moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
Wheaton stepped out upon the portico. 

-* Come in, Mabel,” she said, a little 
sternly. ‘*In a storm like this, this is no 
place for you. Won’t you walk into the 
house, Mr. Sherburne?” she added, turn- 
ing to Alick. 

**Not to-night, I thank you,’’ was the 
quiet answer. & 

Mabel stood for a moment without speak- — 
ing, but the fire in her eyes was gaining — 
strength at every second. 

** Don’t worry, mother,” she said, in an 
unconcerned way. ‘‘I shall not take cold.” 

** But, nevertheless, I should like to have 
you come in,’”’ was the answer, in the same 
tone. 

‘*¢ And I will certainly do so before a great 
while,’’ Mabel replied, without moving. 

Mrs. Wheaton stood irresolute, for a mo- 
ment, and then walked straight into the 
house without speaking another word. But 
Mabel knew by her step, indeed, she felt at 
her heart, that her mother was angry. 

“The war has commenced,’ she said, 
resting her hand upon Alick’s arm. ‘ This 
is the first show of open hostilities.” 

‘I can remember a time when she would 


not have spoken so,” said the young man, 
sadly. 
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‘* And so can I, dear, but hearts change, 
you know, and ”— she hesited a little before 
adding, “Mr. Richards has a big pile of 
gold.” 

“ While the curse of poverty is upon me! ” 
Alick said, bitterly. 

Mabel went up closer to his side, without 
‘speaking. Drawing her towards him, he 
added, earnestly :— 

** But I am willing to work, you know that; 
and I shall work, too; all I ask is time and 
patience. But if 1 should lose you, Mabel! 
‘Oh, merciful Father in heaven! I am afraid 
I could never take another step forward.” 

‘No, no, don’t speak so, dear Alick. I 
dislike to hear you. Hearts of the truest 
metal béar most bravely the hardest trials. 
I can’t bear to think that there is a truer 
heart in the world than yours.” 

‘*For ‘your sake, under your sweet in- 

‘fluence, it can be moulded at-will,” he re- 
plied, fervently. ‘* But I will go‘now. I 
‘am d for you.” 
He pressed his lips to hers and sprang 
‘quickly down the steps of the portico. The 
rain had ceased falling, and along the west a 
slender ribbon of light was gleaming. The 
storm had broken. ‘Would their tempest 
ever come to so serene a close? he won- 
dered, 

When Mabel entered the sitting-room, she 
found Mr. Richards and her mother engaged 
in an earnest conversation. She knew, the 
moment that she opened the door, that she 
was the subject of it. But she went uncon- 
-cernedly along and seated herself upon the 
further side of the room, away from the 
light and warmth of the cheery fire that had 
been built—although it was in the summer- 
time—to ward off the damp and cold of the 
eastern storm. 

‘““We were just speaking of you, Miss 
Mabel,” Mr. Richards said, rising, and plac- 
ing a chair between his own and her 
mother’s. ‘‘ Won’t you have a seat by the 
fire?” 

** Indeed! to the first. No, I thank you, 
sir, to the second,’’ Mabel answered, curtly. 
‘*T am very well seated.” 

Mrs. Wheaton scowled, and bent her head 

over her knitting to conceal it. But Mabel 

was as keen-eyed as a fox. There was no 
deceiving her. She saw at once that the 
shot had taken effect. 

‘* Mr. Richards has done both you and me 
‘the great honor, Mabel, to offer, this even- 
ing, for your acceptance, his heart, hand and 
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fortune,” said the widow, turning about in - 


her chair. 

‘* Well, then, he has done a very foolish 
thing! ’’ answered Mabel, quickly, her great 
eyes flashing brightly. 

“You and'I differ upon that subject, if 
that is your opinion,’’ was the reply, while 
the widow shut her lips firmly. 

‘*Nothing in the world more likely,’’ 
Mabel said, without so much as looking up. 

‘*T have been pleased to encourage him,” 
Mrs. Wheaton went on. ‘I considered it a 


‘duty to yourself and him.”” 


‘¢ And I am afraid, mother, that it will be 


my sincerest pleasure to’ dis-courage him! ”’ 


answered the young girl, resolutely. 
Mr. Richards bit his lips. Mrs. Wheaton 


‘knit away vigorously, but Mabél sat uncot- 


cernedly in her chair, without looking to the 


‘right or the left. 


‘*] told your mother,” began Mr. ‘Rict- 
ards, in his smooth, easy way, ‘‘ that I feared 


you would be prejudiced against this, 


but 

showed yourself quite wise in that,”” 
Mabel interrupted. 

“But,” he continued, making a strong 
effort to choke down his anger, ‘* I trust time 
will do away with all this antagonism of 
thought and feeling.” 

Which most certainly it never will! 
was the reply in a quick, sharp tone. 

‘*T am sorry,” spoke up the widow, ‘* that. 
a foolish, miserable fancy for a penniless 
youth should so warp your better judgment, 
Mabel. There is no use in your protesting 
that it is not so—it is as clear as day.” 

‘JT do not protest that it is not so, but I 
must urge that my better judgment, as you 
term it, was never in a healthier condition 
than at this present moment.” 

“There is little use of talking; sharp 
words, and keen speech ‘cannot alter any- 
thing,” said Mrs. Wheaton, folding up her 
knitting. ‘*It is my express wish, however, 
Mabel, that you discourage emphatically and 
at once, the attentions of Alick Sherburne.” 

Mabel sat for several moments without 
speaking. All the passion of her strong, 
deep nature looked out of her blazing eyes, 
as she arose and stood before her mother. 

‘* My first duty is to myself, mother,” she 
said, in a low, clear voice. ‘I must refuse 
absolutely, to concede to your wishes, While 
I have my senses [ never shall discourage 
Alick in his love.” 

Mrs. Wheaton sat as if stupefied. She 


knew that Mabel had spirit, and she had 
prided herself upon it, but she had never 
dreamed that she would ever dare brave her 
in so open and firm a way. She looked into 
the young girl’s face. Through her anger, 
its exceeding beauty, at that moment, burned 
down to her senses. 

“You must obey me!” she said, choking 
back the hot, passionate tide of speech that 
‘surged up to her lips. 

“Tn all things but this, mother, I will,’’ 
‘was the answer. 

“Give her time for reflection,”’ suggested 
Mr. Richards, calmly. 

“That would be well,’? Mabel answered, 
sarcastically. ‘Perhaps first, though, it 
would be a good idea for you to take a little 
more time for your wooing. It seems tome 
that your haste is undue.” 

_ A long silence followed this, during 

which Mabel went out of the room. Its heat 
seemed intolerable to her. She went to the 
portico and took a few rapid turns up and 
down. The breeze was coming up softly 
from the west, now, clear, sweet and re- 
freshing. It was like a balm to her hot, 
fevered brain. As she walked Mr. Richards 
came out and stood before her. 

“Well, sir?’ she said, haughtily, tossing 
hher queenly little head. ‘ What is it?” 

TI would like to speak with you,’’ he an- 
swered, in asoft tone. ‘ I cannot bear that 
our pleasant friendship should be broken up 
in this way.” 

“Tt is your own fault,’’ was = quick 
reply. 

‘Tt is not my fault that I love vin” he 
answered, meekly. ‘‘ And certainly I could 
not help speaking of it.” 

“Tt is your fault if you torment me by 
offering a love that you know is disagreeable 
to me.”’ 

But hope, Mabel? ”’ 

** Ts little better than sin, in this case,” she 
answered. 

cannot see it so, I am sure. I can’t 
help hoping. To give up hope were to give 
up life.’ 


‘Clear, sheer nonsense, Mr. Richards! 


don’t believe anything of it.” 

*“*And there is where you are cruel and 
unfair, You have no right to doubt me.” 

*¢ And you have no right to torture me!” 

“Torture you! 0 Mabel! What can I 
“gay?” 

“Not a single word to justify yourself— 
80 you had better stop talking.” 
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“Which I shall not do!” said Mr. Rich- 
ards, a sudden spirit infused in his voice. 

**You must talk to yourself, then, for I 
shall not listen to you,” replied Mabel, 
starting towards the door. 

“But you must!” he said, standing in her 
way, and attempting to grasp her wrist. 

Now let me say here that Mabel had nat- 
urally a provoking, tantalizing vein in her 
make-up. But for the danger looming up so 
solemnly in the distance, she would rather 
have enjoyed contesting wits with Mr. Rich- 
ards. She really liked angering him,whether 
she was disturbed herself or not. 

‘Let me go in, if you please, sir,”’ she 
said, in a firm tone. 

‘* Not yet-—I have something more to say 
to you.”’ 

Well! ” 

He commenced talking, and she began 
moving at the same time, slowly away from 
him. The wily man followed her, closer, 
closer, without looking to see which way she 
was leading him. 

“You must listen to me!” he said, pas- 
sionately, making another move towards the 
steps upon the extreme edge of which she 
was standing. You must’?—— 

The next moment he was at the foot of the 
stairs cursing his luck. 

“T am — go on,’”? Mabel said, 
coolly. 

‘*'You shall pay dearly for this!” he ex- 
claimed, between his teeth, rising and brush- 
ing the damp earth from his clothes. 

“The journey is a cheap one, and easily 
enough broughtabout. You shall have your 
ticket free,’ was the saucy answer, as Mabel 
went into the house. 

Hissing low, desperate oaths from between 
his shut lips, and clenching his large white 
hands angrily together, Richards fetlenred 


her, 


With a saddened, heavy heart, Alick 
Sherburne turned homeward. It seemed to 
him, as he walked slowly along the old road, 
that in all the world, there was not one so 
miserable and disheartened as was he. 
Through his whole life, from earliest child- 
hood, he had worked his way along without 
aid or assistance from any one. He had 
been crossed in his highest hopes of success, 
but still he was undaunted. His heart was 
high and strong, so long as he had Mabel to 
encourage him; Mabel to work for. But 


‘now, that hope was frittering away before 
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his eyes, and he could not bear to look the 
future in the face. 

As he walked along with;these bitter, dis- 
agreeable thoughts revoling in his mind, he 
was startled by a low, shrill whistle a few 
rods in front of him, and a moment after a 
carriage came furiously along the road as if 
in answer to it. He paused, wondering 
what it meant, but he could hear nothing be- 
yond a low, indistinct murmur of voices as 
the horses were drawn suddenly up. He 
went forward softly-and slowly, but before 
he had got half way to the equipage the 
driver sprang to his seat whi; ped up his 
horses. He thought he heard a woman’s 
voice, indeed he was almost sure of it; a 
voice, fine, strong and clear, he thought—but 
the words which it uttered he could not catch. 


‘ Some slight accident, perhaps,” he saids 
to himself, as the carriage dashed by him. 

But just then he stepped upon something 
lying in the road which crushed beneath his 
foot. He stooped to pick it up and found . 
that it was a straw hat. It was so dark he 
could not tell how it looked; he could only 
know that the braid was coarse beneath his 
fingers. Somehow, he did not know why, 
then, a disagreeable feeling came over him; 
a sudden sickness which was as strange as it 
was unaccountable. He walked swiftly 
home, as if to rid himself of his wretched 
state of mind. 

*“*Good heavens! Sim’s hat!” he ex- 
claimed, as he threw open the door of the 
sitting-room, and the light streamed upon it. 
** What can this mean?” 


[To be continued.] 


AROUND CAPE HORN. 


CAPT. WILLIAM H. THOMES. 


LTHOUGH Cape Horn is so well 
known and dreaded by officers and 
sailors, but few persons have seen it—all 
desiring to give it a wide berth in passing 
around from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The shores 
are bleak, and not a single green spot can be 
seen in summer or winter. Nota tree ora 
living being can exist on those terrible 
rocks, which extend far into the ocean, and 
are white with foam as the heavy swells 
break and dash against them, sending the 
spray high in the air, and falling back with 


_ moans and groans, as if complaining of the 


obstructions with which they had met in 
their hurried course toward the main land. 
It is well known that Cape Horn is the 
‘most extreme southern point of land on this 
continent. It is in latitude fifty-six, a mile 
or two less, and longitude sixty-three de- 
grees and sixteen minutes. The summer 
months there are December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March; and those are the most 
favorable periods for doubling the cape, 
either in coming or going. The winds are 
much more favorable, however, for a voy- 
age home than for an outward voyage, as 
they generally blow from the southwest, 
thus enabling a ship to lay her course to the 
eastward, if the master has been careful in 


getting far enough south to take advantage 
of the gales which blow from that direction. 

It was because we could not get far enough 
south, some years since, that we are enabled 
to present our readers with this experience 
of sea-faring life that will never be forgotten. 

We were homeward-bound from Valpa- 
raiso, in the ship Independence, and it 
was desirable that we should arrive as early 
as possible, and dispose of our cargo of cop- 
per, which had advanced in price at a fear- 
ful rate, owing to a European war. We 
sailed in company with the Edward Ever- 
ett, another Boston ship, and also loaded 
with copper, but belonging to a rival firm. 
The first vessel to drop anchor in Boston 
Harbor was sure to sell its cargo at a large 
advance, and make some twenty or forty 
thousand dollars’ difference to the owners of 
the fortunate vessel. _ Both ships were of 
the same size, and sailed equally well; but 
neither was a clipper, being built for carry- 
ing heavy freight, and encountering strong 
gales. 

We sailed with a fair, fresh breeze, and 
kept company for three days, when we sep- 
arated in the night-time, during a sudden 


. squall and gale from the south which lasted 


twenty-four hours. We stood to the east- 
ward, and supposed that the Edward 
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- Everett shaped her course to the west- 
ward; but of this we could have no knowl- 
“edge. It was a game of luck, and we took 
‘our chances; and this time fortune favored 
~uc, for when the gale abated we got a slant 
from the southward and eastward, and were 
‘enabled to pull off-shore, and make a free 
~wind, carrying a fore-topmast studding-sail, 
‘and all the three top-gallant sails. We 
had all the wind that we wanted, for we 
‘met a heavy head-sea that washed our fore 
castle and decks, and gave many of our 
“crew wet jackets and feet; but we did not 
start a tack or sheet, and the old ship stag- 
gered along as though determined to do the 
“best she could for those who were pretsing 
‘her so unmercifully. We rove preventer 
braces for the studding-sails and top-sails, 
put on extra lashings to the movable things 
on deck, and. made everything as secure as 
possible. The men had watch and watch, 
for they could not do much at ship’s duty; 
and, as they had plenty to eat, and were well 
treated, had no cause for grumbling which 
was and is quite general on board of the 
best of vessels. 
In spite of our driving, however, we could 
“not get more than ten knots out of the ship, 
whereas a full clipper would have bowled off 
‘fourteen, and thought nothing of it. But 
‘there is considerable difference between a 
sharp, long, lean clipper, and a bluff-bowed 
‘ship of the old style; and, after all, the 
latter is the-safast and best sea-coat, even if 
she does not look as handsome. 

For five days we held the wind so that we 
could lay our course, and this had taken us 
into cold weather, and near the entrance to 
the Straits of Megellan; and then a gale 
from the south struck us, and we had to 
‘stand off-shore, and wallow along under a 
close-reefed main-topsail and fore-topmast 
stay-sail. This blow was a hard one, and 
‘lasted twenty-four hours; and when it died 
away it took a stiff breeze from the south- 
west, and once more stood in toward the 
land, lying our course about southeast by 
east. At noon next day we were in latitude 
‘fifty-six and a half, and not more than a 
‘hundred miles from the west end of the cape; 
and we calculated we could clear the Diego 
‘Islands, and still have half a degree of lati- 
- tude'to spare. We were sure of our latitude 
and longitude, and made all do allowances 
for current, which we found was setting to 
the east’ard at the rate of about a knot an 
‘hour. This was a help; but we did not 
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know how soon we should meet a cross-cur- 
rent, and then we could not tell just how it 
would affect us. But we stood on under 
moderate sail, making about five knots an 
hour, and keeping a good look-out for the 
Diegoes. We did not see them till the next 
morning about six o’clock, when they were 
discovered, low and rocky, two points off our 
lee-bow, and ten miles distance; and just as 


we caugh sight of them, the wind canted a 


little, ‘and we had to head directly for them, 
which was not so agreeable to our feelings, 
as we had hoped to steal around the cape 
without further trouble. But in this we 
were disappointed, and we soon had to de- 
termine whether we would keep off, and try 
and run between the islands and the cape, 
or make a tack, and stand once more to the 
westward. If we chose the former course, 
there was a chance of our getting around, 
and there was also a chance of our being 
jammed on a lee shore—and a terribly bad 
one at that—with only one harbor, and that 
but little known, even to sealers; while by 
making a tack we should lose time, and 
have but little hope of beating to the wind- 
ward against a heavy head sea. There was 
a risk, and a chance to makea quick passage, 
and beat our rival; and there was also safety, 
and the loss of time. 

The hesitation lasted but a few minutes. 
The morning was clear, and the wind prom- 
ised to hold steady for sometime. If it did, 
we were all right; if it did not,—well we 


-would have to claw off the best way that we 


could, and trust to luck. 

“Keep her off three points,’”’ was the 
order to the man at the wheel; and, as the 
ship’s head fell off, the yards were squared 
in, more sail made, and we went booming 
along, but with anxious~hearts, for who 
could tell how the wind would be the next 
twenty-four hours ? 

We passed a mile to the northward of the 
‘Diegoes, and then steered full and by, the 
wind enabling us to lay oar course so that 
we could clear the cape by about thirty 
miles, provided there was no current to set 
us towards the shore; and this we feared, 
and with reason, as the next morning de- 
monstrated. But, we crowded sail, had hail 
and snow, squalls and wind, so that all hands 
were kept on deck, making and taking in the 
light fails, reefing topsails, and shaking out 
the reefs as soon as the wind would permit 
us to do so. It was an anxious night for 
all hands; and only a few of the most ‘care- 
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less closed their eyes in sleep from dark un- 
til daylight. When the latter did come, we 
saw for the first time the bleak, desolate 
Shores of Cape Horn. 

We were staggering along under single- 
.reefed topsails at daylight; but the ship had 
to carry more sail, or we would sag to lee- 
ward as we met the eartern current, which 
-we so much dreaded. 

‘*Shake out the reef, and set the main top- 
gallant sail!’? was the prompt order. All 
saw how necessary it was, and the men 
worked with a will in executing the com- 
‘mands. 

The ship felt the expansion of her, canvas, 
‘laid over to her work, plunged her nose into 
-the heavy sea, and sent the water in sheets 
all over the deck. Luckily the spars and 
rigging held, and the sails did ,not split; so 
on we staggered, making not,more than five 
Knots, but keeping our course a little better 
than when under easy sail. 

All that day we could see the barren rocks 
under our Jee; and we knew that if we but 
touched them there was no ‘hope for us. 
Lives and ships would be gone in less than 
ten minutes, for the surf was breaking fear- 
fully on the sunken rocks and iron-bound 
coast. The sun came out, and we were en- 
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abled to get a good observation at ten o’clock, 
and one at twelve, so that we could figure 
out our latitude and longitude. By the for- 
mer we found that we were just fifteen miles 
from land; and by the latter that we had but 
one degree more of longitude to make be- © 
fore we could keep away, and make a free 
wind of that which was blowing so steadily 
from the southward and eastward. If the 
wind had hauled one point. more in the latter 


direction, we should have been in a tight 


place; had to go about, and retrace our steps 
the best way that we could. But fortune 
-favored us, and at six o’clock that.evening, 
long before the sun set, the joyful order 
,was given to keep the ship’s head off two 
‘points, to round in the yards a little, and to 


set the fore-topmast studding-sail. We were 


not yet out.of danger, but we were so near 
the eastern side of the cape that we could 
afford to make a free wind, and change our 
course to east-northeast ; and at eight o’clock 


that evening, as we looked off the lee quar- 


ter, we saw the last of Cape Horn. 

We beat the ‘‘ Edward Everett ” just four- 
teen days, and sold our cargo at a big profit; 
but the owners never .knew the risk we run 
to put money in their purses. 


SO LONG AGO. 


BY KATHARINE W. SIMMONS. 


It seems, but yesterday to me; 
Since I a young and happy girl 

Came lightly tripping o’er the lea, 
In the sunny days, so long ago, 

So long ago, ah me! 


I heard the ripple of the waves, 

Along the wide, white stretch of shore; 
‘The pine trees whispered in the breeze, 
. The bright birds sang for evermore, 

In those sunny days so long ago, 

So long ago, ah me! 
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The brooklet danced, the violets bloomed, 
And life was like the sparkling wine; “5 
In all this wide and lovely world 
‘There was no happier heart than mine, 
In those sunny days, so long ago, 
So long ago, ah me! 


My hair then bright, is strewn with gray, 
The step once light, has weary grown, 
And he who vowed eternally 
To love but me—I am alone! 
To mourn those days, so long ago, 
So long ago, ah me! 
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WNSLEY, the richest farmer in 

Tuckahoe county, had just growled 
down his breakfast. The meal had been 
served ten minutes late, and Townsley never 
failed to growl when such. was the case. 
He arose from the table and scowled at the 
little woman who sat, trembling and weak, 
behind the big coffee-pot. That little, faded 
piece of humanity was Townsley’s wife, and 
trembling was good enough for her, and if 
her white face had been flushed with shame 
it would have been far more becoming. 

** A woman,” said Townsley, glancing at 
his wife, ‘‘ will toss out of the window with 
a@ teaspoon faster than a man can throw in 
at the door with a shovel. Time is money, 


_ Mrs. Townsley, and if you go on wasting it 
_in this way we shall all be in the poor-house 


ore winter. 
“Wood green and wouldn’t kindle?’ 
Well, you should have found some that 


would! Weren’t you up two hours before I 


was? What on earth folks do with all their 
time is more’n I know. But don’t sit there 
making excuses. There’s been enough time 
lost already, I should think. It is now half- 
past six. Bring me my thick boots. You 
can get me aciean collar, too, while you’re 
about it. I’m going to towu. By the way,” 
said Townsley, as the little fingers of his 
wife fastened the fresh collar around his 
throat, ‘‘ run to the barn and bring Judy’s 
horse-blanket around to the front door. If 
I’m not there, roll it up and throw it in the 
pie a Wait a minute,” detaining her. 
** You were speaking, Mrs. Townsley, about 
a clothes-wringer. I haven’t any money to 
throw away on gimcracks. My mother 
never had a wringing machine and never 
asked for one. Takes all I can rake and 
scrape to keep the farm supplied with mow- 
ing machines and corn-planters. Pretty 
soon you will be teasing again for a piano, 
and then like enough for a sewing-maching 
or some other invention to encourage idle- 
ness. Hands were given us to use, Mrs. 
Townsley, not to dilly-dally here and there, 
keeping meals waiting.” 

Delivered of his speech and ready for 
town-going, Townsley allowed his wife to de- 
part in search of the horse-blanket, while he 
strode to the front door, dispatched Bob to 
open the gate, and jumped into his buggy. 

**Jane,”’ said Townsley, unbending a lit- 


tle, as the small, frail figure drew close and 


lifted in the heavy blanket, ‘* If the butcher 
stops to-day, you won’t need to get any meat 
for the house, I sha’n’t be home to dinner, 
and the ‘men folks will be over to Dawson’s. 
Well,” running a thin, cheap smile to his face 
to signal good-by, ‘* I’m off at last. Whoa, 
Judy. Jane, there’s those potateos in the 
bin; they’re sprouting. Better see to them 
to-day. Good-morning.”’ 
Good-morning it was—fair, fresh, and 
beautiful. The blue overhead was new and 
bright and the earth was clean-faced and 
rain-washed. Fora mile or two Townsley’s 
route lay through woods, where blossoming 
flowers filled the air with fragrance. He cut 
the flowers with his whip and left them 
bruised and mangled by the wayside. The 
birds in the trees tossed him a greeting as he 
passed; but all the notice he took was to 
turn songs to screams by striking at the 
branches where they swung. Not that 
Townsley was any longer ill-natured or that 
he had been ill-natured any of the time. 
Had you charged him with such feelings he 


~ would have denied their existence. But he 


liked to feel his power, and this slashing at 
everything was a habit he had, resulting 
therefrom. 

Judy was Townsley’s best horse. When 
they got through the piece of woods, and 
Townsley had nothing else to crack his whip 
at, he tried the snapper on her and made her 
dance. Judy was in fine spirits this morn- 
ing. She needed nourging. Townsley con- 
tinued to fret her with his whip. But when 
he touched her with the tassel-end it 
was more then the spirited animal would 
brook. She reared and pawed the air, then 
plunged forward as if to free herself, and 
finally dashed down the road at a break-neck 
speed. Fora mile she flew like the wind; 
but Townsley’s firm hand drew her in at 
last, and for the time being the horse —_ 
nized her master. But Judy’s eye glittered; 
she looked wicked. Townsley’s eye glist- 
ened; he felt proud. At ease with all man- 
kind, he willingly drew lines to chat with 
Ricketts, who was riding from town on 
horse-back. 

“Well, what’s the news?’ inquired 
Townsley, with a patronizing nod, in ex- 
change for Ricketts’ neighborly greeting. _ 

‘* Wal, ther hain’t much news, Mr. Towns- 
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ley,’’ said Ricketts, shifting to an easier posi- 
tion in his saddle, and leaning down com- 
Jortably on the pommel. ‘ Not much news 
of any kind; everybody’s so tarnal full of 
the hangin’.”’ 

** Krieff, eh! The fellow that murdered 
his wife? So he’s had to swing for it, has 
he? Hanging’s too good for such a cuss as 
he was.” 

Judy plunged, and reared, and snorted 
fire. 

‘*Ya-as. Paper’s full on’t; considerable 
excitement. If they’d pardoned him, think 
the boys would have lynched him.” 

The spirited Judy gave a leap, but Towns- 
ley quieted her. 

Yee, said Townsley, “ he was a hard 
case 

**Oh! desput hard,” interrupted Rick- 
etts. ‘‘ You read the account, didn’t you?” 

“Oh! yes, yes. I recollect the whole 
miserable affair. A man who will abuse a 
woman as he did, a m&én who in cold blood 
shoots down the mother of his child, as 
Krieff did—hanging isn’t enough for him; 
it isn’t enough. Whoa! Judy; whoa! you 
beast! Yes, a fine horse; pretty fine horse. 
Whoa! Judy. Stand still there! How did 
he behave on the gallows?” 

‘‘Like a man!” the paper says. ‘For 
the fust time in his life, I reckon. Yes, 
died without flinchin’; didn’t seem to care 
what become of him.” 

“It’s dreadful,” said Townsley, jerking 
his horse’s mouth, and with difficulty con- 
trolling her. ‘‘The way crime—whoa!l—is 
increasing—whoa! Mrs. Punch, or I’ll get 
out and whip you till you know who I am. 
That’s the third case of wife-murder we’ve 
heard of within ”—— 

Here Judy dashed off at full speed, and 
Townsley was obliged to leave his sentence 
unfinished. 

What ailed the brute that morning? The 
nerves and muscles of one strong man were 
not enough to hold her. The buggy was 
tossed from side to side of the road as the 
horse rushed onward. Townsley grew pale 
with rage. He cut the animal right and 
left. Then he grew pale at sight of the dan- 
ger before him, and tried to restrain her 
with kind, reassuring words. Caresses after 
whippings are accepted by the child when 
refused by the beast. Townsley was con- 
scious of splinters zigzagging like lightning 
before his eyes; conscious of bracing and 
it with both hands; then of a great 
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plunge through the air; of” the» 


ground with his shoulder, and gurgling a 2 


prayer through the gravel which filled his 
mouth that God would save him. Then his 
neck apparently broke, and he knew no’ 


more, 


When Townsley came to himself he opened 
his eyes wearily, then wonderingly, then 
fearfully. After which he closed them in a 
hurry. 

Townsley was scared. He had seen his 
own soul. It was hovering over him like a 
balloon, and struggling to free itself from the 
body. Was he dead, or dying, or trembling 
on the borderland? He did not know. He 
opened his eyes again, looking this time 
from the soul’s standpoint. 
mangled, motionless body of his wrapped in 
the wayside dust; and he felt himself the 
soul suspended in the air, with all that 
earthly flesh clogging his uprising. 

‘But which am 1?” groaned Townsley, 
a cold perspiration breaking out all over 
him. 

He seemed to comprise two beings, each. 
wrestling for the mastery. The soul pulled 
hard for liberty, but the body’s dead weight. 
would grant it no release. Sounds filled his 
ears like rushing waters, and his throat was 
parched and burning. Townsley was never 
in such a fix in his life. Was this life, or 
was it death? The heart of this strong man. 
failed him. 

“Help!” he cried. ‘ Help!” 

But only the perfume of bruised and dy- 
ing flowers floated by, and above the noise 
of the waters only the little grieved note of 
a singing bird gave answer. 

Trembling, frightened, weak, one other 
cry escaped that quivering mass of flesh 
which the soul tortured and pulled and. 
strained unceasingly. 

“Janie, Ja—nie!” pleaded Townsley, 
“help me—keep me—stay by me—I’m go- 
ing mad—oh! Janie!” 

But all he saw, as his eyes closed heavily, 
was a white-faced woman rubbing sprouts 
from a mountain of potatoes. She sat in a. 
cold, damp cellar, with a tallow-dip for light. 
Her sleeves were rolled above the elbow, but. 
the arm exposed had long ago lost all beauty 
of shape—skin and bone was all it could 
boast of now. Hers had been a pretty face 
once, he remembered—a sunny, laughing,,. 
rounded face. But it was old, and worn, 
and thin, and haggard now. Tears washed 
down the cheek-hollows, and washed white. 


He saw that 
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streaks down the muddy’ potatoes and the 
dark-stained hands; She did not cease 
working an instant, save now and then to’ 
pick up and put back the wedding-ring’ 
which kept falling from her wasted finger: 

** Little loyal woman down there in the~ 
dark, God bless you,’’ exclaimed a ‘voice 
which penetrated Townsley’s soul. 

** Janie—help me—save!” cried the fee-: 

le body, choking with the dust which filled ° 
his throat. 

‘*Seems to me,” said the same voice, 
growing harsh and unfeeling, ‘‘ you’re mak- 
in’ a pretty big fuss for a dead man. Cut’ 
that mortal coil and come along with me. 
I can’t wait here forever; ‘an’ I’ve been: 
hangin’ around here a blamed long while for | 
you. Aman of your nerve an’ force ought’ 
not to be makin’ such a row when it comes’ 

to bitin’ off his own thread an’ layin’ aside 
his earthly garments. I tell you you’re a 
dead man—been dead these two hours. 
What yer waitin’ for?’ 

Townsley turned his eyes in the direction 
of the voice, and beheld the soul of a man, 
unencumbered by body, sitting thereon the © 
fence by the roadside. The face of this in-* 
dividual was not in kéeping with the rough, 
careless words ‘he had uttered.’ It seemed 

- to Townsley he had never beheld a counte- 

- mance so full of suffering and woe, so sad, 
so sorrowful; so hopeless.‘ But the remarks 
of this being were offensive in the extreme; 
and Townsley, accustomed to deference, re- 

_ sented them. In his indignation he‘forgot 
his helpless condition; he felt himself'to be 
the man the ‘early morning had shown us—° 
the richest farmer in Tuckahoe county. He ’ 
wouldn’t’ také such talk- even’ from a 


soul. 
“Who are you, sir?” he demanded, in‘ 
tones of dignified authority.- 


am 1? Well, I ‘was a ‘mat once, 
an’ I ain’t a baby now. If you'll examine 
my burdens of sins here, you’ will see that I ' 
am all that’s left of Ktieff; the man who 
murdered his wife an’ had to swing for it!” 

Townsley shuddered.. He had’ intense 
abhorrence for this' Krieff:in earthly 


guise, and his spiritual form was more re-'- 


pulsive. 
“Move on!” said Townsley, “ and ge 
out of the way of respectable people. 
may have mercy on you; but I haven’t even 
pity for a man who could so disgrace him- — 
self. You’re a”—— 
Krieff’s soulful eyes had been full of tears; 
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but’ now his dry; harsh laugh drank up all’ 
the‘moisture. Interrupting ‘the fallen man} 
he exclaimed :— 


‘© Yes, I’m Krieff, who killed his wife; ’an’’ 


you’re. Townsley, who killed his wife. We're’ 
both’ in the same box, only I’ve had to'dance 
the''gallows for my crime, an’ your neck‘ 
isn’t broke accordin’ to law, though it’s 
pretty well cracked for an accidental send-° 
off. An’ now we'll strike hands an’ spin 

along.”’ 

Krieff outstretched a long, thin arm, 
through which Townsley saw the green hills | 
and the blue sky. 

‘“In the same box!” screamed Townsley. 
‘* What do you mean, you wall-eyed scamp? > 
I’m‘a respectable citizen. I’m a trustee of 
the First National Bank. I’m a member 
of * 

Krieff’s ‘bitter langh broke the sentence. 
It ‘was not a merry laugh, but one that de- 
seribed agony better than words. 

“You can’t come aa ‘such dodges in this © 
day!” he retorted. “ You ‘are what you 
are; what’ you have been, now—not what-’ 
you'‘have passed for among your fellowmen. : 
A man who has abused his wife as you have" 
—a man who in cold blood has killed the’ 
mother of his children—hangit’ ain’t enough 
for him; it ain’t enough,” said Kiieff, mock- 
ingly: te Come on here ‘with me, then, an’ 
take yer deserts, like the‘ ghost of ‘a ‘man’ 
should. Krieff and Townsley, wife-killets, 
eh? Yes, I’ve been Joiterin’ around hére 
all day. Had news I’d have a companion in 
misery if'I’d wait/a little, I’ve died once of 
suspense; an’ now I’m likely to'suffer from 
it again, if'you don’t kick thé bucket acon. 
lively.” 

Townsley’s face became purple with pas-* 
sion while this’ loquacious soul ‘delivered his 
speech; but just ‘as He was about to cry out | 


. with rage, he was brought back w a realiz 


ing sense of his own ‘condition by his soul, 
which was’ now making desperate’ efforts to 
free itself. White succeeded the ‘purple in 

- Townsley’s face, blood oozed from his mouth, - 
and a dead. faint made his head rest heavily ; 
oa old Mother Earth.’ 

_ “A pretty clever dodge, this dead faint of © 
yours,” continued Krieff, coming down from 
the fence and seating himeelf tailor-fashion © 
beside the’ still, white, bruised body of 
Townsley. ‘ But I’m ‘pound to wait for — 
you, and I’m bound to have out my say, : 
Your body’'is as cold this minute as that shell © 
of mine in the medical college; but here’s © 
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your soul, tarned listener, and here’s what 
I’ve got to say:— 
‘‘T died like a man, you’ve heard,” said 


; Krieff, gently, dropping his voice, and 


throwing aside his rough manner in his in- 
tense earnestness.. ‘* Do you know why?” 
Because I was dead to begin with. It 
wasn’t the gallows that killed Krieff, though 
that institution freed his soul. Krieff died 
of a broken heart, an’ died years ago. Who 
took his life? A woman. Who broke my 
heart? My wife. 


“Do you think I didn’t love that little. 
armful of a Lucy when I married her? I- 


loved her from the ribbon in her hair to 
the bow on her slipper. 

“I used to know somethin’ of God in 
those days. Used to think I could feel Him 
near, holdin’ an’ keepin’ Lucy an’ me in the 
hollow of His hand, But when Lucy crept 
away from Him, I let go, too, and clung to 
her. When a man loves a woman as I loved 
her, she can lead him anywhere. He will 
follow her to heaven, or she may drag him 
to hell if she pleases.. That. is where Lucy 
dragged me. She didn’t mean to, I suppose. 
She didn’t know.,it, most likely. But there 


ain’t nothin’ else for a man when a woman. 
he loves an’. would die for stops givin’ love | 
back. 


“You see, I lost my money, an’ Lucy 


"went with that. I couldn’t believe she’d 
married me for that, little property of mine. 
till she twitted me of deceivin’ her and buy- | 


ing her love with counterfeit bills. This, 
from that little armful that I loved so! But 
it didn’t crush me. ‘ We'll bave gold in 
their place, Lucy,’ says 1; ‘you shall be a 
rich man’s wife yet, darlin’, only love me. 
I hain’t got the heart to work without that,’ 
But work grew scarce instead of plenty, an’ 
I was in such a rush to make money for her, 
I lost all I gained in hurryin’ from one prom- 
isin’ chauce to another.” 


** Other men make money, why can’t . 


you?’ she. would say. And I would say it 
over an’ over. to myself: ‘Other men make 
money, why can’t you?’ After that what 
little sums I got I speculated with ’em ina 
poor, man’s small way. 1 gambled at the 
nearest grog-shop to win a fortune for Lucy. 
She sneered at me when | lost, an’ when 
I got ahead would forget the look of love an’ 
encouragement I craved. 
“T bad no peace at home—no comfort. 


She taught the little ’un to make fun of me, | 


its father. ‘O Lucy!’ said I one day, 


I worshipped her. 
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‘ you’re a-killin’ me—an’ I loveyou sol” 
‘You can’t die any too soon,’ said she; ‘ an” 
your love’s all wasted.’ But I couldn’t be-- 
lieve she meant it, ’cause ’twas Lucy as said 
it. Folks called me henpecked, because in 
my love I threw myself down for her to walk . 
upon to make the life journey easier. 

** My heart didn’t break, though, till she 
got to lovin?’ Tom—a_ good-for-nothin’, 
worthless scamp—an’ then all hope died 
within me. I tookto drinkin’ then. I used 
to come home pretty drunk sometimes, but I 
never laid a finger on Lucy. I always crept 
off alone till I was myself agein. 

** All except that one night, when I had 
crept away an’ come back again sudden, my 
brain all on fire—all except that one night, . 
when, comin’ back, I found her sittin’ close 
to Tom; saw her givin’ him handsful of 
touches on face and throat (I would have 
died years before that to have had one lovin’ 
touch from Lucy’s finger tips); saw her 
kissin’ and kissed; heard her talkin’ to him . 
in tones which woke up all the memories of . 
my happy long ago, an’ croonin’ to him of . 
the bright future comin’ when a drunkard’s . 
grave should have :wallowed up John Krieff, . 
an’ she an’ Tom Porter should be in their. 
own cosey home. _ Tom kissed her after that. 
an’ called her his angel. 

‘“* They didn’t see me till I come out to the . 
light with the pistol... 

“«Tom,’ says I, crazed with liquor. and 
passion, ‘ your angel in heaven, perhaps, but. . 
never here!’ 

‘“T fired then, an’ Lucy fell dead. 

* All this. was indistinct while in the. 
body, but it.comes back fresh and clear. to . 
me now. I could have saved my life by dis~ . 
honorin’ Lucy’s name; but, even if.I hadn’t 
cared to. keep her white to the world, yet». 
would I have kept still. I had no» de- 
sire to plead my case. I was dead. I was. 
heart-broken, an’ I longed to get out of the. 
world. 

‘“‘There’s some one else that’s heart- 
broken in this world. There’ a little 
woman down in a dark cellar, sproutin’. 
potatoes this minute, whose husband has. 
killed her. Her soul isn’t free yei—but . 
she’s dead just the same. That woman is 
Townsley’s wife. Your soul is a-hearin’.of - 
me if you ain’t,” pursued Krieff,. touching 
the cold, white face, and straightening Town-; 
sley’s fingers. ‘‘ You didn’t shoot your wife. . 
with a pistol but you let her die a slow, 
lingerin’, terrible death.. You killed her in. 
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a cruel, heartless manner. You starved her. 
Do you think if Ud had a wife like yours, 
Townsley, I’d have been the man I was?” 

Tears filled Krieff’s eyes. _ 

** You were a poor man when your Janie 
married you—poorer than Lever was. Your 
social position was beneath hers. You 
were an awkward, homely, verdant youth in 
those days. Folks said if ever there was a 
woman as married for love, it was Janie 
Jordan. 

You began life humbly. Janie was 
delicate reared an’ dainty; but to do without 
for Philip was no hardship. When you hit 
success, she kissed you. When you missed 
it, she kissed you just the same. You had 
a little heaven of it for three or four years. 

** Then continued prosperity made you sel- 
fish. You got so far ahead you couldn’t stop 
to come back for the love an’ the kisses of 
Janie. Sometimes she followed you, tryio’ 
to walk abreast with you, an’ trying to keep 
up the dear old times. But she wasn’t wel- 
come—she was in the way. You couldn’t 
bother to be foolin’ an’ kissin’ all the time. 
She must settle down and be sensible. 
‘Doin’ without for Philip’ had been her 
sweet delight in the dark days; but now, 
when the golden light shone around, your 
mean spirit kept her doin’ without just the 
same, that you might win more lands an’ 
stock to put between your heart an’ hers. 

“Then more money came. Money repre- 
sents power. You began to lord it over 
your fellow-men, an’ at home you made a 
slave of the woman who adored you. You 
ordered her about as you would your mean- 
est servant, an’ gradually forced her to take 
that position. 

“You never saved her a step or a bur- 
den’s weight. You let her tug away, vil 
away, die away, from mornin’ till night. 
An’ kilied her. But overworked though 
she was, that wasn’t what killed her. She 
lost her round, red cheeks, an’ her pretty, 
plump round arms, an’ her dainty-shape 
hands, drudgin’ for you. She lost her gold, 
her bright gold hair, toilin’ an’ growin’ old 
for you. She lost grace of form an’ grace of 
spirit draggin’ an’ slavin’ for you. But that 
ain’t what killed her. It was neglect that 
broke her heart. A husband’s neglect. 
You starved her to death. Townsley’s wife 
died from lack of appreciation, lack of love 
in the man who promised to love, honor an’ 
cherish her his whole life long. You 
wouldn’t treat a dumb brute as you treated 


your wife. You stop an’ pat Brino’s head 
and call him a ‘good fellow.’ You pick up 
the cat and let. her sit on your knee. You 
pet your horses an’ feed them sugar, but you 
never look back at the woman whose heart, 
bound up in you, followed you longingly. 
You never stopped to caress the tired head 
of your little wife. It took too much time to 
say: ‘Darlin’, I love you.’ An’ as for 
drawin’ her down on your knee an’ kissin’ 
the cheek hollows plump an’ the white lips 
red—you couldn’t bother. An’ you got to 
be the richest farmer in Tuckahoe county; 
but you broke your wife’s heart, 

“We’re in the same box, you and I— 
Townsley an’ Krieff—wife-killers. Only I 
hold that I was the more merciful of the 
two; for, while beside myself with. passion 
an’ rum, 1 killed me wife'in an instant’s 
time. You killed your Janie by slow torture 
—the most cold-blooded method I know of— 
killed her while she crept on hands an’ knees 
to serve you. ‘May God have mercy on 
your soul; I haven’t even pity for you.’ I 
shall get my deserts, I know, an’ I’m bound 
to stick by an’ see you get yours.” ; 

Janie,” murmured Townsley, his whole 
body quivering; ‘‘ Janie,” whispered Town- 
sley, opening his dull, heavy eyes. ‘Oh, 
Janie—Janie—Janie!”’ 

** *Twon’t do any good,” exclaimed Krieff, 
‘to shout after her. She can’t save you. 
You’ve got to come along with me. Yes, I 
know remorse sits heavy on you now, but 
you can’t skulk behind that at this late day; 
an’ all the Janies in the land can’t help you 
now.” 

But as time passed on Townsley at last 
became conscious of a third person’s pres- 
ence which soothed him, which came 
between him and that waiting eoul. He 
felt cool hands upon his burning head, and 
a soft, smooth cheek pressed close to his. 
He heard himself called all manner of dear 
names, and once or twice felt hot tears dash 
over his face to be quickly brushed away. 
Best of all, he felt that through the power of 
love some one was drawing his soul back 
into his body, and he knew that this some 
one was his wife. Days, and days, and days, 
it took; but it was a new soul that went 
back, and a new body that covered it. 


- Townsley was @ changed man through and 


through. 
Krieff’s soul was forced to depart at last, 


but Townsley never forgot his parting. 
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*T am lost an’ your redeemed,” he cried, 
**through the power of woman—a power 
which can make it heaven or hell for man- 
kind here an’ hereafter. And oh! when the 
lovin’ heart wills to create a paradise, show 
your appreciation an’ don’t go to coinin’ 
money out of the gold paved streets.” 

‘* There ain’t a man in Tuckahoe county,” 


said Farmer Ricketts, ‘‘so choice of his wife 
as Mr. Townsley. He can’t do enough for 
her. He’d let her walk on him an’ welcome, — 
if she wanted. Beats all nature!” 

And if he means human nature, he is. ~ 
right. But Ricketts doesn’t know, as you 
and | do, how near Townsleys came to being: 
one of two wife-killers.— The Independent. 


MADAM ROBIN’S 


NE afternoon. 
In the heart of June— 
The very brightest, bluest weather— 
Some of the song-birds came together. 
They met at Madam Robin’s, you see, 
In the top of a breezy maple-tree, 
For she asked them into an “ early tea.’ 


All were dressed 

In their very best; 

Mr. Jay wore an azure vest ; 

Mistress Sparrow and Lady Wren, 

The one in brown and the one in yellow, 
Fluttered merrily in, and then 

Came Sir Bobolink—jolly fellow! 

Timid Miss Phebe and pert Miss Thrush 
Followed Lord Oriole, spick and sprightly ; 
Next the Finches with rustle and rush, 
And Parson Blackbird beaming brightly. 


Cuinton in Harper’s Young People. 


AFTERNOON TEA. 


And there were others, a score— 
Or more— 
All in the very merriest mood too; 
And there arose such a patter, 
And clatter, and chatter, 

That those not invited 

Were soon quite affrighted, 
For nobody knew what on earth was the matter,.. 
Or what such a babel of talk could allude to. 


But nothing alarming 
Heard those overhead, so 

They found it quite charming, 

And each of them said so; 
For they’d all been south, and they hadn’t met . 
Since the antumn time with its chill and wet, 
So this was all that the babel meant; 
They were asking each other with rapt intent,. 
“* Where and how was your winter spent?” 


PETER FRANCISO. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


HEN I was a young man, which was 
many years ago, I chanced to be on 
a visit to some friends in the State of Vir- 
ginia. One day mine host, who was a warm- 
hearted old planter, proposed to me that we 
should go over to the court-house, as the 
court was to convene that day. Court day 
in Virginia being an institution peculiar to 
the **Old Dominion,’? I was told that I 
would be fully repaid by the interest of the 
scene, for the exertion I should make to get 
there. 

**You will see there all the notables of 
the country,” said my host, “‘and many of 
them I assure you are characters worth see- 

” 


-I readily consented to the arrangement, 
and in due time found myself seated in my 
host’s comfortable carriage, rolling over a 


dusty road, bordered by long lines of ** worm 
fences,”’ and waving acres of tobacco plants. 
In about an hour we reached the court-house 
where we found acrowd assembling. There 
were vehicles of every description, some of 
which certainly must have been-made by the 
pattern which Noah took with him into the 
ark. There were beasts of all kinds, from 


-the mule, and the rawboned hack, to the 


thoroughbred, whose lofty head and flashing 
eye told of the pure blood that coursed 
through his veins. All classes of people were 
present, and the variety of costume which I 
saw would have puzzled the ingenuity of the 
greatest artist alive. Even Gustave Dore, 
with all his talent for the grotesque, would 
have found a new field for study here. 

My enjoyment of the scene was greatly 
heightened by the good-natured comments 


of my host. He knew everybody on the 
court green, and all about them, and his de- 


scriptions and anecdotes were all given with 


a wit and piquancy that was brilliant. My 
attention was drawn from the crowd to a 
‘single individual somewhat removed from it. 
He was a tall, powerfully-built man, and in 
spite of his age, which seemed very great, 
bore himself with a firmness and erectness 
that a young man might have envied. His 
face was bronzed, and his hair quite white, 
but his eyes were still bright and sparkling. 
‘He was dressed very plainly—in homespun, 
and his clothes were cut in the style of the 
past generation. I knew at a glance that he 
‘was no ordinary man, and I asked my host 
who he was. 

“ That,” replied the planter, ‘ that is one 
of the noblest men in the country. He’sa 
grand old man, indeed, sir. You must let 
me introduce you to him before we go 
home.” 

“ But what is his name ?”’ I asked. 

** Oh! it is Peter Francisco. He is one of 
the survivors of the Revolution, and he bore 
quite a prominent part in it.’’ 

I was introduced to the old man during 
the day, and found him all that my hos had 
claimed for him. 

Peter Francisco was, as his name indi- 
ates, of French parentage. His parents 
had settled in Virginia some ~~ years be- 
fore the Revolution, and in a short while 
after their arrival there he was born. At 
an early day he gave signs of being possessed 
of a t unusual degree of physical 
strength, and as he grew up to manhood, he 
became noted in the neighborhood as a 
“**second Samson.”’ In every country match 
“where feats of strength were performed, he 
“was the successful champion, and his ex- 
ploits were so marked and extraordinary, 
‘that the recitals of them would seem like 
‘sheer fabrications, were not they based upon 
evidence too strong to be doubted. One of 


these performances may serve to show my 


meaning. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, Peter 
Francisco, then a well-to-do farmer, enlisted 
in the Virginia troops, and was assigned to 
the force stationed in the lower part of the 
State to check the descents of the British, 
who controlled the Chesapeake and the 
neighboring waters. Many gallant encoun- 
ters which have never found their way into 
“the general history of the war, took place be- 
tween this force and the enemy. After the 
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transfer of the war to the South, these troop® 
were added to the division of Lafayette and 
rendered good service under him. 

At one period of the struggle Lafayette 
was retreating through Virginia with Corn- 
wallis in hot pursuit. As the troops passed 
through what is now Brunswick county, 
Peter Francisco resolved to pay a visit to his 
home, which was only a few miles distant 
from the line of march of the American 
army.. He obtained the necessary permis- 
sion from his commander and set out. It 
was a dangerous undertaking, for Tarleton’s 
dragoons were scouring the county, cutting 
off all stragglers from the rebel army, and 
showing quarter to none. Nevertheless, 
Peter resolved to make the attempt, trusting 
to his knowledge of the country, and the 
friendship of the people, to enable him to 
escape any danger. His name had become 
a terror to the British, and Tarleton had 
offered twenty guineas for his head. 

He reached his home in safety, spent one 
day with his family, and then set out to re- 
join the army. Not far distant from where 
the court-house now stands, then stood a 
tavern, kept by one of Francisco’s friends. 
As he had to pass this tavern on his route, 
Francisco resolved to halt there and procure 
dinner. The host welcomed him warmly, 
and at once proceeded to prepare a meal for 
him, which was after some delay announced 
in readiness. 

But the host, though professedly a friend 
to the patriots, was in reality a tory, and he 
no sooner saw the famous Francisco enter 
his house, than he sent word to the camp of 
Tarleton’s legion, that an opportunity was 
now offered them of securing their enemy. 

While eating, Francisco deposited his 
sabre and pistols on a table back of him. 
The meal had been purposely prepared with 
great care in order to induce him to delay 
over it as long as possible, and it had the de- 
sired effect. 

Suddenly he was aroused by the sound of 
horses’ feet, and he sprang up in alarm, 


‘Through the open window he could see a 


party of red-coated dragoons galloping up 
the road. Looking around for his weapons, 
he found that they were missing, and at the 
same time he caught a glimpse of the land- 
lord in the next room beckoning the troopers 
on. The whole plot was now clear to him, 
and with an oath he sprang into the room, 
and seizing the landlord in his powerful 
grasp, hurled him through the window car- 
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HOW JOHN 


rying the sash with him. Then leaping out 
himself, he prepared to make a rush for his 
horse, which he had left tied to a rack in the 


As he reached the lawn he heard a shout, 
and looking up saw two dragoons in front of 
him, and seven more about an eighth of a 
mile behind, scattering in different direc- 
tions in order to surround him. It was too 
late to escape, and he prepared to sell his 
life as dearly as possible. 

As the foremost dragoon dashed up, with 
sabre raised to cut him down, Francisco 
sprang at the horse and seizing it by the bit, 
and throwing all his immense strength into 
the effort, threw the animal over on its side, 
bringing the rider down with it. Then it 
was but the work of a moment to seize the 
trooper’s sabre, and despaich him. When 
the other trooper arrived, Francisco killed 
him with a single sweep of the sword. There 
were now seven more to deal with, but for- 
tunately for him they were approaching him 
separately and from different directions. 
He secured the pistols of one of the fallen 
men, and as the third trooper came up he 
shot him. Three now chanced to arrive at 
the same time, and these made a combined 
attack upon him. He defended himself gal- 
lantly, bat he had hard work to do so suc- 
cessfully. One he dragged from his saddle, 
and threw to the ground with a force that 
stunned the fellow, a second he clove to the 
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very shoulders with his sabre, and the third 
he ran through the heart. 

The remaining three now came up, but 
seeing the fate of their companions, wheeled 
about to escape. Francisco, however, caught 
one of them, and dragged him to the ground. 
The fellow begged piteously for his life. 
Francisco was a generous man in most 
things, but his blood was up now. 

**1’ll tell you what I’ll do with you,” he 
shouted. ‘I'll pitch you over that fence, 
and if you can stand that you may go.” 

So saying, he dragged the fellow to the 
fence which enclosed the stable yard, and | 
lifting him as though he were a feather, he 
swung him over the top into the yard. The 
fellow fell with a tremendous crash, and 
from the groan he uttered, it was evident 
that the fall was fearful to him. 

**Now,” said Francisco, I’ll send your 
horse after you.” 

He then seized the horse, and, wonderful 
as it may seem, threw it against the fence 
with such force that the boarding gave way, 
and the animal was precipitated into the 
stable yard. 

Francisco then mounted his own horse, 
and after securing the arms of the men he. 
had vanquished, set off to rejoin the army. 

To-day, the spot where this deed was per- 
formed, is pointed out with pride by the 
Virginians, to all who visit the locality. 


HOW JOHN 


PROPOSED. 


A LEAP YEAR STORY. 


EAR me, I know he is just ready to 
say it, and I can’t see why he does 
not say it.”” And pretty Mary Branwood 
puckered up her lips into the sweetest of all 
pouts and plied her needle more rapidly 
than ever. ‘‘It does seem to me very 
strange,’ she added after a brief pause, 
“that a great big man should be so timid 
about saying he loved a girl. Dear me, it’s 
enough to agrivate a girl into taking advan- 
tage of 
And Miss Mary blushed rosily and fin- 
ished the sentence with a hysterical laugh. 
Mary Branwood was just at this moment 
thinking of John Walker, who for the past 
two years had been her escort upon every 


possible occasion. For along time each had 
looked upon the other with expressive eyes, 
and though the gossips of that part of 
Harlem looked upon the ending of their 
courtship as a settled matter, John had not 
asked the all important question. Mary’s 
womanly intuition prompted the thought 
that he had been trying to voice the love he 
so often displayed, but his natural bashfulness 
seemed an insurmountable barrier. 

So Miss Mary sat that February after- 
noon in her chair, briskly rocking to and foe. 
The afternoon was nearly gone and the girl 
was impatiently waiting for eight o’clock, 
when the bashful John would arrive to take 
her to her class in vocal music at the church. 


Her heart beat faster as the moments sped. 
Her rosy cheeks flushed more deeply as her 
mind dwelt upon the possible form of the 
question that she felt must soon be asked. 
She knew that there would be nothing 
romantic about John’s asking her, for she 
was sure he would do so in a blundering 
way. The thing that troubled her most was 
that after he did muster up courage, her long 
knowledge of his purpose would prevent her 
showing a proper amount of surprise and 
embarrassment. She knew she would blush, 
but she hoped it would be so deep a blush 
that John would not fail to see it. 

She started suddenly, and her face flushed 
with a feeling that there was a tinge of im- 
modesty and hypocrisy in her train of 
thoughts. She felt guilty of being immodest 
in thinking of proposing herself, and of 
hypocrisy in hoping she would blush as 
though she had not expected the question. 
Her thoughts annoyed her, and failing to 
drive them away as she sat sewing, she laid 
down her work and busied herself cleaning 
up the room. 

When both hands of the clock reached 
eight, the light ring of the door-bell told her 
of John’s arrival. As he entered, it could 
be seen, that though his youthful face was 
suffused with blushes, there was an unmis- 
takable air of manliness about him. When 
his brown eyes looked into Mary’s, she felt 
so strong and confident that her half-uttered 
thoughts during the afternoon of taking ad- 
vantage of the season, to render a little as- 
sistance came to her, and a moment later 
she was oppressed with the thought, that if 
he had asked her she really would not have 
blushed. Then she tried to drive away the 
thought with a mighty effort as her old feel- 
ing of immodesty and hypocrisy came to her, 
and the crimson flush covered her face as 
she saw that John was trying to say some- 
thing. 

A few minutes later the two were care- 
fully walking along the icy sidewalk in the 
direction of the church. They discussed the 
weather and everything in connection with 
the singing school until they reached the 
church, and then they both joined heartily 
in the exercises. Mary sang exceedingly 
well, John was equally successfully until 
they sang the strain:— 

We share our mutual woes, 
Our mutual burdens bear. 

Then it suddenly dawned upon him how 

easy it would be to say: “* Mary, let us share 
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her sturdy lover. 


onr mutual woes,’”’ and he couldn’t dismiss. 
it from his mind all the evening. Every 
now and then, to his great embarrassment, 
he got out of tune. To make matters worse, 
the professor noticed it each time, and in a 
kindly tone offered a suggestion, which in- 
creased John’s confusion. There was no 
ene in the class gladder than John when. 
half past nine came and he and Mary step- 
ped out into the moonlight to go home. 
They picked their way along the sidewalk, 
slowly, cautiously, and in silence. John 
did not speak for two reasons. He was 
oppressed with the thought that he had been 
particularly stupid during the whole eve- 
ning, and he was repeating the sentence, 
** Mary, let us share our mutual woes,’”’ so. 
that when they stood beneath the light in 
the little parlor he could put his arms around 
her and say it without blundering. Mary 
was silent with expectation. 

How brief a sentence would have made 
them supremely happy! 

John’s absent-mindedness served to dis- 
tract his attention from the icy walk more 
than he should have allowed, and no less 
than half a dozen times Mary’s feet slipped, 
but each time she found herself borne up by 
Each slip was accom- 
panied with a little shriek, and when she 
was again safe her soft laugh was music to 
him. 

A group of boys pulling a sled turned the 
corner and dashed past them. Mary turned 
her head to glance ‘after them. Her foot 
slipped, a little shriek and she was down. 
But she wasn’t along. In falling she had 
managed to knock John’s feet from under 
him, and he had fallen too. Each scrambled 
to rise quickly, and their heads came to- 
gether with a sound bump. 

John was in the throes of mortification 
upon his awkwardness, when Mary said 
naively, as he helped her to her feet:— 

**We seemed to be sharing our mutual 
woes.” 

He was amazed. The very sentence he 
had been saving for under the gas-light. 
Before he could take advantage of his 
present opportunity, however, Mary seemed 
to realize that she had been immodest, and 
she talked incessently as they walked on as. 
if determined that he should reap no advan- 
tage from her remark. John made several 
efforts to recall the opportunity, but was 
baffled every time. Then he determined to. 
wait until they stood beneath the gas-light,. 


Py 
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but when they reached the parlor the light 
seemed to burn more brightly than before, 
and his courage departed. Once he made 
an effort, but the first word that came from 
his lips was ‘* woes,” and the consciousness 
that he was blundering caused him to blush 
and pause before tryingagain. But a sweet 
‘* What are you going to say?” completed 
his embarrassment, and he answered, 
*“ Nothing,” and in despair prepared to go. 

A moment later, as they stood at the parlor 
door exchanging the last words, and as 
John’s hand was on the knob, Mary turned 
her blue eyes to him and said with a 
laugh:— 

** You'll be sure to get home without 


_ falling, for you'll have no one to drag you 


down.” 
John’s face crimsoned.. He was about to 
protést she hadn’t dragged him down, when 


he thought of his lost opportunity after they 
had fallen. He had a feeling that the eve- 
ning would be singularly inopportune now, 
but he was determined not to lose another — 
chance. Despite that feeling and in sheer 
desperation he gasped:— 

‘* Mary, let us woes our mutual shares 
always?” 

Mary looked puzzled. For a moment she 
didn’t grasp the purport of the misquoted 
sentence. When it dawned upon hera flood 
of crimson passed over her face, her ™ 
fell, and she whispered ‘* Yes.” 

Ana John, with a newly-acquired cour- 
age, put his arms around her and drew her 
to his breast. Then John was at peace and 
Mary was perfectly happy. The question 
had been asked and answered, and she had 
fittingly blushed, besides waiving the privi- 
lege of leap year. : 


THE LAWYER AND THE MONEY LENDER. 


OR the clever young fellow he undoubt- 
edly was, Jack Trumper had behaved 

very foolishly. Not content with living far 
beyond his income, which was small, he had 
seen fit totake to gambling. By that means 


~ he soon contrived to lose all his spare cash, 


and a great deal more. He did not mind 
this much as long as his credit remained 
and he could borrow freely. One fine morn- 
ing, he discovered, much to his amazement, 
that that was gone too. He had come to 
Moses Morcashi, who had hitherto financed 
him, to apply fora further loan. The money 
lender decisively refused it. 

“No, no, Mr. Trumper,” he said, ‘ not 
one shilling more; you ain’t worth it. IfI 
sold you hup to-morrow, Mr. Trumper, you 
wouldn’t cover the principal and interest 
which you howe already. No, no; no more 
advances on your notes of ’and forme. Of 
course, Mr. Trumper, if you git somebody 
else to back ’em, that will be different.” 

The discovery that he could borrow no 
more came at a particularly awkward mo- 
ment for Jack. The night before he had 
been playing pretty high, and losing pretty 
heavily. He had no money in hand to pay 
his losses, which, by the rules of the club, 
had to be paid within three days. He had 


mever doubted, however, but Morcashi 


would advance him the necessary funds, 
His horror and bewilderment when he dis- 
covered his mistake may be imagined. For 
nothing short of absolute ruin stared him in 
the face. 

His own means were all gone; every secu- 
rity he owned was pledged for its full value. 
All he now possessed were his allowance 
and his expectations from his wealthy old 
uncle, Gen. Trumper. Now, Gen. Trumper, 
though kindly and generous in his way, was 
a man of furious temper and fierce antipa- 
thies. Unfortunately for Jack, one of the 
fiercest of his antipathies was against gam- 
bling and gamblers. Jack knew his uncle 
well, and he felt no doubt that if he were 
posted at his club as a defaulter, from that 
moment his uncle would repudiate him abso- 
lutely and forever. 

At any cost and in any way, then, he must 
find £800 within three days. He applied to 
friend after friend. Those who could lend 
him that sum would not, and those who 
would could not. The situation was des- 
perate. 

Almost hopeless, he as a last resource ap- 
plied to Tom Wilde. ‘ Wilde was a kindly, 
dissipated fellow, whom Jack had once saved 
from a terrible disgrace, and Wilde had not 
forgotten that service. 
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* Jack,” Wilde said, when Jack had stated 
to him his business, ‘“‘ I can’t lend you the 
money beeause I haven’t it, und my name’s 
not worth twopence. But my father re- 
members what you Onee did for me, and, 
perhaps, I could induee him to back a bill 
for you.”’ 

“If you can, Tom,” cried Jack, ‘‘ I swear 
he’ll never be called on for a penny.” 

A note for £1,000 payable at twelve months 
was drawn by Jack. Wilde took it with 
him, and the next morning handed it to 
Jack. It was duly backed by Tom’s father. 

Mr. Wilde’s name was good for £10,000. 
Morcashi discounted the note—taking 
twenty per cent. for the service—without 
hesitation. Jack was saved. A fortnight 
later his saviour, poor kindly, hopeless, reck- 
less Tom Wilde, fell dead. 

From that moment Jack was an altered 
man. His friend’s sudden end, his own 
narrow escape from ruin, had sobered him. 
He resolved to free himself from his present 
entanglements, to pay his debts, and to live 
for something worthier than pleasure. 

He set earnestly to veprk at his profession, 
and at the same time set about arranging his 
affairs. In both occupations he succeeded 
fairly well. A little practice came to him, 
and by a judicious use of the money it 
brought, and of his uncle’s allowance, and 
by the sale of what remained of his property, 
he contrived to meet his notes and bills as 
they became due. At last, at the end of 
twelve months, nothing remained to pay ex- 
cept the note backed by Mr. Wilde, and he 
had money in hand to pay that. 

With a light heart he went to Morcashi’s 
office. 

**T have called to take up that note, Mor- 
cashi,” he said. 

have you?’ answered Morcashi, 
in a tone so sinister that it made Jack start. 
* much is it? £10,000, I think?” 

thousand pounds,”’ replied Jack, 
nervously. 

no; it’s £10,000,” said Morcashi, as 


he took the note out of the safe and looked 


at it. Though,” he added, with a leer, 
see you ’ave forgot one of the noughts.”’ 

** What do you mean ?”’ demanded Jack, 
angrily, while a feeling of impending evil 
made his heart tremble within him. 

‘Mean, Mr. Trumper?” repeated the 
money lender, ‘Mean? I mean you'll 


have to pay what I like, or go “8 0a This 
*indorsement’s forged! 


For a moment Jack stood in silence, con 
fused and amazed. Then the truth dawned 
upon him. Tom Wilde had failed to get 
his father’s indorsement on the note. Anx- 
ious to help his friend, he had forged Mr. 
Wilde’s name!- 

As soon as the facts flashed on Jack’s 
mind be saw thé full horror of his situation. 
He had uttered this forged note. To all ap- 
pearance, too, he had forged it. If he were 
charged with the forgery, not the slightest 
evidence could he recall to rebut the pre- 
sumption against him. Even if Tom Wilde 
would have been willing to save him, he was 
dead! 

Morcashi had him in his grasp. It was 
useless to try to explain to him or to appeal 
to his pity. Whatever terms that scoundrel 
proposed he must accept. 

‘* Now, Mr. Trumper,”’ the money 
went on, “‘ you see ’ow itis? Well, I don’t 
want to be ‘arsh—not me. What do you say 
to £1,000 in hand and your note for £4,000 
payable in twelve months? That’s better 
than penal eervitude, eh ?”’ 

Jack reflected for a moment. 

**T never forged the note,”’ he said, “ but 
give me a pen.” 

Ten minutes later Morcashi gave a check 
for £1,000 and took a promissory note for 
£4,000, payable at twelve months. He 
handed Jack in return the forged document. 
Jack stepped over to the fireplace and burnt 
it. Then he turned to the money lender— 
the flame of the burning paper seemed 
somehow to have got into his eyes. 

‘“1’ll be even with you yet! "he cried. ~ 

Before the twelve months of the note had 
elapsed, old Gen, Trumper had died, and 
under his will Jack came in for a fortune of 
nearly £80,000. He duly met the bill, and 


sobered effectually by the lesson it had — 


taught him, he stuck fast to the resolution 
he had formed after his first disaster, and 
worked hard at his profession. 

Aided by his large fortune, his progress 
was rapid. He rose steadily, until at length 
his position at the bar was recognized by his 
party. He was made solicitor-general. As 
he read the patent of his appointment, one. 
fact gave him a shock. He noticed thatit 
was dated on the 30th anniversary of the 
day on which he had uttered a forged note! 

He thought of Morcashi. He had lost 
sight of that man for years. Where was-he 
now, and would he ever have a chance of 
being even with him? 


| 
| 
| 
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THE LAWYER AND THE MONEY LENDER. 


It so happened that, at this very moment, 
this same Morcashi was nearer Sir John 
Trumper than he imagined. While the 
solicitor-general was receiving the congratu- 
lations of his friends, Morcashi was drawing 
a fresh victim into his net, and that fresh 
victim was none other than the new solici- 
tor-general’s eldest son. 

Young Charlie Trumper was just twenty- 
three. He was extremely like his father in 
person, manners and mind. Unfortunately, 
he displayed similar tastes to those which so 


nearly ruined his father when he was about 


the same age; he was recklessly extravagant 
in his ways, and was, moreover, addicted to 
gambling. Though his allowance was much 
larger than the income his father had pos- 
sessed as a youth, yet his expenses and 
losses were proportionally heavier, and he, 
like his father, soon found himself forced to 
resort to the money lender. The money 
lender he happened upon was none other 


- than the evil genius of his father’s youth, 


Moses Morcasbi. 

Morcashi treated him as he had treated 
his father, advanced money to him freely, 
and encouraged him in his extravagant ways, 
until the young fellow was over head and 
ears in debt. Then he suddenly stopped 
supplies and demanded repayment. 

Charlie Trumper was dumfounded. 

** Why, man,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I can’t pa 
you!” 

“* Well, then, go to your father,” answered 
the money lender, “‘ and ask him to pay your 
legal debts.”’ 

can’t,” said Charlie. 

** You must,’ replied Morcashi. ‘“ If you 
don’t, I’ll make you bankrupt, and disgrace 
both you and him.” 

The young man reflected in silence for 


some minutes. 


** You have given me a lot of bad advice 
in your time, Morcashi,’’ he said, at last, 
* but you have given me a little good advice 
at last. I will goto my father and confess 
everything. Please God, I'll never be in 
such a mess as this again.”’ And without 
another word the young man rose to his feet 
and left the money lender's office. 

Two days later Mr. Morcraft, Sir John 
Trumper’s solicitor, called on Morcashi to 
make inquiries as to the amount of Charlie 
Trumper’s debts. When he found that 
these came to nearly £10,000, he expressed 
doubts whether Sir John would pay them. . 

Sir John, however, proved more yielding 
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than Mr. Morcraft expected. As Charlie 
had promised reformation, he wished to give 
him a fair chance. He was willing to repay 
Morcashi all the money he had actually ad-- 
vanced to the young man, with five per cent.. 
interest. If Morcashi did not choose to ac-- 
cept those terms, he could take what steps 
he chose. 

Morcashi was furious. He raged and 
threatened, but it was all no use. Sir John 
Trumper and his solicitor treated his rav- 
ings with contempt. They knew he must 
accept the offer. If he refused it and made 
Charlie a bankrupt, he would only lose his 
mouey, and expose himself. And accept it 
he did. “But great man as Sir John is 
now,” he said, as he pocketed the check, 
Tl] make him repent this dirty trick.” 

‘* Mr. Morcashi,”’ replied the solicitor, 
quietly, ‘‘ Sir John directed me to warn you 
that, on no account whatever, will he again 
repay you a shilling lent to his son.” 

‘Oh, I thought his son had reformed?” 
answered Mr. Morcashi, with a sneer. 
‘‘Sir John can’t have much faith in his 
reformation when he thinks it necessary to 
send such cautions as that.”’ 

Perhaps the money lender was not so far 
wrong. Within three months after this in-- 
terview who should come into Mr. Mors. 
cashi’s office but Charlie Trumper. 

‘* What, back again?” cried the money 
lender. 

‘‘'Yes,”? answered the lad, a bit shame— 
faceded, ‘* I want some money.” 

How much?” 

Ten thousand pounds,” 

The money lender gasped. 

‘‘Ten thousand pounds!” he exclaimed. 
‘‘'That’s your idea of reformation, is it? 
Ho, ho! And you think I’m such a blamed 
fool as to lend it to you after the way I was. 
chiselled last time ? ”’ 

‘*T must have the money at once,’ was all. 
Charlie Trumper replied. 

‘Oh, you’re in a hole, are you? Well, 
look ’ere. I wouldn’t lend you a sixpence 
on your note of ’and; notasixpence.”? The 
money lender paused for a moment. Them 
he continued speaking very deliberately and 
watching the youth’s face keenly. ‘‘ But if 
you got somebody to back it, of course that 
would be different.” 

Charlie started slightly and reflected for a. 
moment. 

‘*T must have the money,” he said. 

‘* Well, get somebody to back your bill.” _« 


“ll try,” answered Charlie, as he rose 
and left the office. 

By great Scott! ’’ cried the money lender 
when the door had closed. ‘‘ That boy is his 
father’s son! If he doesn’t do it ’m a 
greenhorn. Then I’il squeeze Sir John in 
earnest,’’ 

The very next morning young Charlie 
Trumper arrived at Morcashi’s office. He 
handed the money lender a note. It was for 
£12,000, payable at three months. It pur- 
ported to be backed by Sir John Trumper. 
Without a moment’s hesitation Morcashi 
drew a check for £10,000 and handed it to 

Charlie, who pocketed it hurriedly and left 
the office. 

* Now I have him!’ muttered the anmey 
lender exultingly. 

A month later—he was too impatient for 
his revenge to wait longer—Morcashi called 
at the solicitor-general’s chambers and de- 
manded an interview with Sir John. He 
was shownin. SirJ obn looked anything but 
amiable.” 

“Well, what do you want?” he asked in 
stern tones. 

_ “I want to speak to you about a note of 
‘your son’s,” replied Mr. Morcashi. 

* Oh, he has been with you again, has 
eaid Sir John, looking blacker than 
ever. 

“ Yes, a month ago he borrowed £10,000 
‘from me on a note for £12,000, which pur- 
‘ported to be endorsed by you.” 

“By me! Oh, indeed. Well?” Sir John’s 
face was furious, though his voice was 
calm. 

Well—well”— continued the money- 
lender, feeling strangely nervous. ‘‘ Well, 
from inquiries I have made, I believe your 
-indorsement is a forgery.” 

‘In that case the note’s not worth much, 
-eh?” answered Sir John in an ominous 
tone. 

**T—don’t understand you,’”’ stammered 
Morcashi. 

“Well, I mean if my indorsement is a 
“forgery, you’ll have some difficulty in get- 
ting your money. It’s a pity you did not 
make your inquiries before you took the 
ynote.” 

** But surely you’!l pay it, for the credit of 
“your son ?”’ said Morcashi in amazement. 

“ Look here, Mr. Morcashi! let us under- 
stand one another. You took this note be- 
lieving my indorsement to be a forgery; you 


- took it after I had expressly told you I should 
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pay no more of his debts. Under these cir” 
cumstances I feel no obligation to meet the 
note nor pity for you, if you lose your 
money. You can do as you like.” 

“Good heavens! sir, surely you’ll pay 
something to* save your eldest son from 
a conviction for forgery?” cried Morcashi 
in agonized tones. The prospect of having 
to compensate himself for the loss of £10,000 
by prosecuting his debtor for forgery was the 
reverse of attractive. 

The solicitor-general reflected for a mo- 
ment. 

Well,” he then said, perhaps I would, 
though I can’t say I feel bound to do so. 
He promised me never to gamble or get into 
debt again; and so if he has broken his 
pledge he has no right to complain if I re- 
fuse to help him. Still, it would be disa- 
greeable to see him in the dock. Let me see, 
now. Well, I’ll give you £2,000 for the 
note. ” 

“Two thousand!” exclaimed Morcashi. 
“Only £2,000 for a note I advanced £10,000 
upon!” 

‘Yes; it’s not good business, I admit,” 
cried Sir John, quietly, ‘* but it’s better than 
nothing at all.” 

won’t take cried Morcashi. 

“Oh, very well! But, perhaps, you had 
better consider it. Ill give you two days to 
decide. You'll excuse me now—I’m very 
busy. Good-morning—that’s the way out.” 

And this was his revenge! How Mor- 
cashi gnashed his teeth and swore vengeance 


against all the Trumpers, past, present, and 


to come! What a miserable two days those 
were! Over and over again he resolved to 
reject the £2.000 and prosecute, and over 
and over again he reconsidered his resolu- 
tion. Prosecution would be sweet; but was 
it worth £2,000? He had lost £8,000 al- 
ready; the prospect of losing £2,000 more 
was more than he could bear. 

On the second day after his interview with — 
Sir John he again sought the solicitor gen- 
eral’s chambers. Ah, what a change had 
come over him since then! Then he was 
confident and elated at the prospect of 
wringing money from his adversary. Now 
he had come to capitulate and ask easier 
terms. 

“Well? demanded Sir John, ‘“ Will you 
accept my offer? ”’ 

-Couldn’t you say £4,000, Sir John?” 
asked Morcashi, in humble terms. 

“Nota shilling more will I give. Now, 
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what’syouranswer? Ihave notimetolose.”’ 

‘* Well, I suppose I must accept it, but it’s 
a gross fraud.”’ 

**Don’t talk to me of fraud, you blood 
sucker,” replied Sir John, contemptuously, 
as he took out his check book and drew a 
check for £2,000. 

A minute later the note was handed to Sir 
Jobn, who gave Morcashi the check. Mor- 
cashi then rose to go. 

By the way, Morcashi,’’ said Sir John, 
** you remember how you defrauded me out 
of £4,000 over an affair like this?” 

** Oh, yes, you, like your son, were a for- 
ger in your time,” replied the money lender, 
angrily. 

** Now, it strikes me that the £8,000 you 
have lost over this affair just about covers 
that £4,000 with four per cent. interest 
since you extorted it. 


“Eh?” said the. money lender, with a 
curious look on his face. ; 

** Ay, isn’t it funny?” the solicitor-gen- 
eral went on. ‘I told you at the time that 
I’d be even with you. And sol am. I 
haven’t lost in the end over that transac- 
tion.” 

‘“* What do you mean?” I don’t under- 
stand you ?”’ cried Morcashi, excitedly. He 
felt he had been tricked in some way or 
other. 

‘* Oh, merely this—that my son borrowed 
the £10,000 for me!” 

‘*Do you mean to say that your indorse- 
ment was not forged ?”’ screamed the money 
lender. 

** Most certainly not,” replied the solici- 
tor-general, genially. ‘* Your ‘inquiries’ 
must have misled you. Good-morning.”’ 


TRADING FOR MY AUNT POLLY. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Y Aunt Polly is just one of the nicest 
women you ever saw. Aunt Polly is 
my father’s sister—married very much 
against the wishes of her family—a robust 
young farmer in Monroe county, and went 
out there amid the wilds. to live on a farm. 
Since then, Monroe county has been divided 
into thriving townships, and Redwood, the 
shire which heli my Uncle John Gray’s 
farm, is now a large and flourishing place— 
the county seat, as well as the location of a 
fine seminary building. 

My earliest recollections of happiness are 
coupled with Aunt Polly, and Gray’s farm. 
I was sent there when quite a small girl, for 
the benefit of my health, which my fond 
mother fancied was somewhat precarious; 
and then beneath the wide outstretching sky, 
breathing the purest air of heaven, my first 
ideas of life and its enjoyment, sprang to 
birth. 

But to come back to the point. Two years 
ago, when I was just eighteen, I went to 
Redwood to pass the summer, and perchance 
a part of the autumn, with Aunt Polly. You 
may well believe that when the projected 
journey was first made know to me, I was 
wild with delight, thinking of the splendid 
“time” I’d have at the oldplace. I’dseethe 


pigs, and chickens, and the snowy little 
lambs, the good-natured brown oxen, the 
sleek cows, Aunt Polly’s old white horse— 
and my head for a half score of nights was a 
perfect agricultural fair ground. 

How very slowly the lazy cars dragged me 
to my destination! I was half inclined to 
get out and walk, it seemed as if my longing 
feet could oustrip the tardy steam horse. 
At last we drew up at the depot; Aunt Polly 
was already there, waiting for me, with the 
white mare and the red wagon, and in a 
brief space I was sitting in her pretty parlor, 
chatting with Uncle John, and renewing my 
acquaintance with Bruno, the dog. 

That old farmhouse was a model of what 
a rural abode should be. None of your 
square, methodical, two-story humbugs, 
painted white or yellow, and set down on a 
glaring sand bank, but a long, low, comfor- 
table-looking building; its color, a dark gray 
(like it’s owner’s name); wide, shady piazzas 
ran the length of the front, and there was a 
back portico opening to the west, where I 
sat many a night with my cousins, and 
watched the young moon go down behind 
the far-away peak of Mt. Belknap. Great 
elm trees—blessed old patriarchs—spread 


their green arms protectingly over the place, 


_ sweet, bright summer. 
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and the vines and rose-bushes, planted by 
my aunt’s own hands, throve wonderfully in 
the fertile soil. 

The time passed delightfully to me all that 
What glorious romps 
we had in the June clover—Cousin Jim, 
Helem and I! Such scampering, and laugh- 
ing, and climbing fences, and riding on the 
hay loads! It makes my eyes water to think 
of it. 

Aunt Polly was a paragon hostess. She 
mever rebuked us for our boisterousness, 
never screwed her pleasant face into a frown, 
when we ruined her best go-to-meeting cap, 
acting tableaux, with Bruno figuring as Mrs. 
Partington in Aunt Polly’s head gear. 

There were many highly refined and cul- 
tivated people at the Corner (Redwood vil- 
lage), who often came down to see us, and 
not least among them I esteemed young Dr. 
Heathbridge, Esculapius of the place. This 
gentleman was handsome, talented, and 
agreeable; and to tell you the plain truth 
about it, I cared more for his good opinion 
than for that of any other person I had ever 
met. This is in private, you know. 

One day towards the middle of Septem- 
ber, my Aunt Polly said to me, at break- 
fast:— 

“* Dear sakes, Lizzie, there is the sightest 
of work to doto-day! I’ve got to churn, and 
make a cheese, bake, wash the floors, and 
iron your uncle’s Sunday shirt; and some- 
body has got to go up to the Corner to do 
some trading, and go to mill—we’re clean 
out 0’ meal; I scraped the barrel this morn- 
ing, and baked the last dust of it.” 

* Do let me go, aunt, I know I’ll do nice- 
ly,” said I, always on the alert for a ride. 

**You, child! Why there’s ten pounds of 
butter, and six dozen of eggs, and some 
stocking yarn, and a bushel of sweet apples 
to trade off for molasses, indigo, sugar, pep- 
per and ginger. You never’ll be able to do 
it, Lizzie; you ain’t experienced enough in 
groceries.”’ 

**Oh, yes, indeed I am, aunt. I’ve gone 
shopping and marketing with mother many 
atime. I know can doit. And it will be 
so nice, andso funny. Won’t I talk through 
my nose, and ‘ beatdown’ the clerks? You 
will let me go, won’t you, aunt? Only.don’t 
tell Jim about it, if you do he’ll insist on 
accompanying me to drive, and then he’ll 
spoil all the fun.”’ 

Aunt Polly always indulged me in every- 
thing, and after a little reasoning on her 


part, and a great deal of arguing on mine, it 
was decided I should be gratified. 

“Wear your dark calico gown, and my 
green suo-bonnet,’’ said my aunt, as I left 
her to prepare for my ride. ‘* They’ll make 
you look more countrified, and the store- 
keeper won’t be so likely to take the advan- 
tage of you.”’ 

Ten o’clock saw me en route for the Cor- 
ner, in the red wagon, and holding the blue 
reins attached to the frontispiece of old 
Whitey. The wagon was well loaded down 
with meal bags and produce, and my head 
was equally burdened by Aunt Polly’s in- 
structions, and her green sun-bonnet. I ran 
over the directions for the hundredth time, 
for they had formed themselves into a pot 
pourri in the stew pan of my brain. 

“ Eggs one shilling a bushel—no, not a 
bushel, a dozen; butter twenty-five cents by 
the gallon; apples fifty cents a pound; indigo 
ten cents an ounce; stocking yarn ten cents 
a skein; molasses forty-two cents a peck; 
sugar eleven cents a quintal, and fish four 
cents a quart.” 

I couldn’t really tell whether I’d got it all 
correct or not; I remembered the prices at 
any rate, if I hadn’t got the measure just 


right. No doubt the storekeepers would set 
me right, for I recollected that they were 


all very polite to me when I had ridden into 
the village with my aunt. 

So I went on, happy as could he, only I 
couldn’t get old Whitey out of a walk. She 
was a grand horse to go when my aunt drove 
her, but somehow she didn’t seem inclined 
to test her good qualities for my accomoda- 
tion; she sawed from one side of the road to 
the other, called up before every house we 
came to, and stopped whenever we met any 
one upon the way. She persisted in going 
down hill into a brook by the side of the 
path, to drink, and there I sat in the wagon 
a good half hour, waiting for her to get ready 
to haul my cargo and myself out of the 
water. 

I had no whip, so I turned up to a fence, 
and alighting, managed to twist off a birch 


stick from a low tree, tearing my glove, and © 


getting a scratch on my arm into the bargain. 
When I looked for my horse, I found that 
she had taken the bits in her teeth, and gone 
through a pair of bars into a field of grass, 
where she was leisurely feeding on the herb- 
age, and dragging the wagon after as she 
progressed. 

How I did maneuvre to get herout, I 
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rie d to coax her to wheel about, and walk 
into the road like a decent animal, but she 
was deaf to the voice of reason. Then I 
essayed to back her out, I flourished my 
stick at her to enforce my argument, and 
she paid about as much attention to me as 
she would have done to a mouse that had 
asked her to fight a duel. She didn’t even 
gratify me by winking when I let the cudgel 
fall on her head with all the strength I was 
mistress of. How I did hate her! I sat 
down on a rock and cried a little, hoping this 
would move her sympathy. No effect; but 
just then I saw a boy coming down the road. 
What blessed creatures boys are, sometimes! 

I called out to him, and he came into the 
field with alacrity—boys are always ready to 
display their superiority over their elders— 
he laughed at me out of the corner of his 
eye, said he shouldn’t have thought such an 
‘** old sheep’ as Whitey would have got away 
from me; took the brute by the bridle in a 
self-conscious way, backed her out, helped 
me into the wagon, gave me the reins, and 
telling me not to let the mare get over the 
fence with me anywhere, went off whistling 
** Nancy Till.” 

What a fine fellow the first whistler must 
have been! A benefactor of the boys—the 
patron saint of hen-peck husbands! Whist- 
ing is a refuge for a thousands ills, a safety- 
valve for anger, an escape-pipe for joy, the 
paradisian music for a cross baby, and the 
delight of the masculine part of creation! I 
hope sincerely, before long to see whistling 
schools established in all parts of the country, 
for the encouragement and propagation of 
this admirable science. 

Once more in the road, I determined that 
Whitey should feel the weight of my ven- 
geance, and so I laid on to her with the stick 
until my arm ached right merrily; but it 
worked no good on the mare. She never 
deigned to quicken her locomotion in the 
least from that lumbering trot, and I gave 
up the struggle, and let her go her own gait. 

We neared the village; people stared to 
see what made old Whitey go so slow, and 
many a curious pair of eyes peeped under 
my. sun-bonnet, for a solution of the mystery. 
I was a little mortified with the progress of 
my team, and jerked the reins, and touched 
up with the stick; the old mare waxed wroth 
at this, turned shortly up a corner, and drew 
up directly before Dr. Heathbridge’s office 
door! I applied the stick with a will, hoping 
to get the despicable creature away befure I 


was recognized, but it was useless, she 
wouldn’t budge a barley corn. 

I was perspiring profusely, the stick was 
about used up, my arm likewise, and in the 
midst of it the door was flung open, and out. 


came Dr. Heathbridge, equipped for a drive. — 


He discovered my identity in a moment, and 
hastened to my side. 

‘¢‘ Good-morning, Miss Stanton; I hope I 
owe the pleasure of this visit to nothing 
serious? How are all the good friends at 
the farm 

Dr. Heathbridge evidently imagined his 
professional services were required. 

‘* All well at my uncle’s, thank you—I— 
that is, the horse wouldn’t be put off from 
giving youacall. The honor of this visit is 
to be ascribed to her rather than to me, for 
you see I couldn’t help it.’’ 

The young gentleman laughed. He’d no 
business to do any such thing. 

‘*So Whitey was more thoughtful of your 
friends than yourself, eh, Miss Lizzie 7 
Well, I’m not disposed to quarrel with the 
cause, when the effect is the same. Pray 
allow me to drive you where you wish to go.’” 

‘¢ Thank you, I am hear trading for Aunt 
Polly, and your company would decidedly 
spoil my bargains! If you will lead my steed 
into the street I think I can manage her.” 

‘*As you please.” And leading Whitey 
out to the middle of the road, the doctor 
made me a courteous bow, and disappeared, 

I did really wish that Dr. Heathbridge 
should go with me, for by this time I had 
grown mortally afraid of my ill-mannered 
beast, but I couldn’t bear the idea of having 
him see me sell butter and eggs, and bargain 
for molasses and indigo. This was all a 
prejudice, you known. 

I stopped at Mr. Burke’s store. The pro- 
prietor was a remarkably polite man—I had 
met him several times at the social gather- 
ings in Redwood—and I had not the shadow 
of a doubt but that he would be as glad to 
see the country girl in a calico dress, as the 
city lady in her silk. I tied the horse to a 
hitching post, and entered the stoor. Mr. 
Burke stood behind the counter; he glanced 


down at my dress, half nodded in acknowl- . 


edgement of my bow, and by a sign turned 
me over to his clerk, a sharp-nosed, gray- 
eyed man, with a pen over his ear. 

‘* Good-morning, ma’m, what shall I show 
you to-day?” said this individual, straight 
ening his dickey and brushing the counter 
at the same time. 
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* Do you buy butter here?” 

As I spoke, it was curious to see the 
«change which flitted over his face. It was 
as if he drew himself immeasurably away 
from me, like the turtle in his fortress-like 
shell. I did not then understand that this 
was only one of the tricks of trade. 

‘Wal, ye-es, sometimes, if it is remark- 
ably nice and pure—none of your strong, 
lardy stuff—it doesn’t pay—can’t sell it— 
spoils before it is disposed of! What did 
‘you say I should show you this morning ?”’ 

**T do not recollect that I said you should 

. show me anything,” said I, dealing in facts, 
*“T have some butter whith I wish to sell, 
some eggs, stocking yarn, and apples,” I 
added, determined to make a clean breast of 
it. 

“Oh, ah! you want goods in exchange for 
produce. The market for that kind of stuff 
is dull—extremely dull—stocking yarn is a 
drug! Perhaps you know that wool has 
fallen twenty per cent. within a month ?” 

** No, sir, I was not aware of it; I do not 
deal in wool.”’ I was nettled by the man’s 
manner—it was barely respectful. 

“Eggs, you said? Well, we have taken 
eggs, but the weather is so hot now, I don’t 
think it will hardly do to have any more on 
hand! Apples, too? They never were so 
plenty within my memory—have had to re- 
fuse no less than six different persons with 
%em, this very morning! 

**Do you not wish to purchase my arti- 
cles ?” I was moving towards the door, as I 
spoke. 

2 Why, no, I didn’t exactly say that. 
Bring in your butter, and let us see if it is 
fit for our purpose.” 

This was cool, asking a young lady to “lug”? 
.@ ten-pound firkin, and two stout men stand- 
ing by idle. It was my first experience in 
that kind. of etiquette, but I wouldn’t ** back 
out.” I brought in the firkin, and opened it 
for the men’s inspection. He tasted it, first 
on a fork, then on a knife varnished by fre- 
quent cuttings of tobacco, I judged from the 
effluvium. 

* Ahem, well, tolerable, rather salt, and a 
little watery. Won’t be likely to keep well. 
We'll give you ninepence a pound for it.” 

He looked up sharply to see how I liked 
the proposition. 

** You can take it at twenty-five cents, or 
IT carry it home,” said I, resolved to stick to 
Aunt Polly’s valuation. 

“Twenty-five cents! Goodness, ma’am, 


you must be out of your senses! Twenty- 
five cents—why, I can buy oceans of it at a 
shilling.” 

**T am entirely willing you should,” said 
I, “but you can’t have mine for that. 
Twenty-five cents, or it’s no trade!” 1 was 
beginning to see a little into the manner of 
doing business by the firm. 

“‘ Why, ma’am, you'd ruin us at that rate! 
Impossible! I'll give you eighteen cents. 
It’s too much, but I don’t like to disoblige a 
lady.”’ 

He said this with a smile which was in- 
tended to raise him so high in the lady’s es- 
timate that she would be willing to forego 
six cents on a pound of butter for his sake. 
He miscalculated. 

No, sir, twenty-five ?”’ 

** T have told you we cannot pay it—eigth- 
teen is a large price.” 

.I covered the firkin, and was taking it to 
the door. 

‘* Stop, stop; we hate to turn away a cus- 
tomer. Can’t we come to some understand- 
ing? Just for the sake of accommodating, 
I'll give you twenty cents.” 

** T refuse the offer. Twenty-five cents or 
nothing!” 

“Hang it all, then, I’ll give you your 
price, but at that valuation we can’t pay you 
in money or sheeting,” 

‘Thank you—I do not want either—so it 
is quite as well.” 

He weighed the butter carefully, and after 
putting it away, said he guessed he’d try and 
trade with me for the rest of my articles, 
Then followed a close course of bargaining 
on the stocking yarn. He wondered if the 
skeins were full ones—if the knot contained 
threads enough; found fault with the texture 
of the wool, said the thread was slightly un- 
even—and picked more flaws with the un- 
fortunate yarn than you could shake a stick 
at. Finally, he ended by purchasing, and 
giving me ten cents a skein. Then the eggs 
underwent the same * beating down” pro- 
cess, and were eventually received at one 
shilling a dozen; but the apples he refused 
to take at any price. 

During all this time, the gentlemanly Mr. 
Burke sat on a flour barrel, with his feet on 
a cheese box, dividing his time between 
smoking a black pipe, and munching crackers. 

I was determined to dispose of the apples, 
if possible, and I went about from store to 
store, inquiring for a market, but in vain— 
nobody wanted sweet apples. They were 
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plenty as dirt—to insipid for pies—and the 
clerks peeped impudently under my sun- 
bonnet, and asked me if I lived in the place. 
One freckled-face fellow offered me a slice 
of rusty pine-apple, and invited me to sit 
down and try something. 

I returned again to Mr. Burke’s, tired, 
hot and dusty; begining to think that trad- 
ing was not such a fine business after all. 
How Aunt Polly managed it so nicely I 
couldn’t see. Confused in mind, I gave my 
orders for articles to the sharp-nosed man, 
a little incoherently, I fancy. I astonished 
him by ordering two bushels of molasses, a 
gallon of pepper, and as much sugar as he 
commonly sold at a time! 

He repeated my mistakes to Mr. Burke, 
and that worthy laughed, and called me a 
deuced fool under his breath. Didn’t my 
self-esteem rise on that compliment ? 

After this faux pas I gave the clerk carte 
blanche to put up just as much of each com- 
modity as he liked (sorry to use foreign 
words, but they just express my meaning). 
The result of this coyfidence on my part, 
was that he brought me in four dollars in 
debt to the firm of Burke and Company! 

Unfortunately, I hadn’t a single cent of 
money about me, and Sharpy refused to take 
my word of honor as surety for the payment. 
I was in a dilemma—such an one as has never 
befallen me since and hardly knew what to 
do. Sharpy threw out insinuations reflect- 
ing somewhat on my honesty, and Mr. Burke 
said there was no trusting these country 
folks, they had no integrity. - 

I was about offering my diamond brooch— 
in pawn for the four dollars—when Dr Heath- 
bridge came from somewhere, and stepped 
between me and the sharp-nosed gentleman. 
One glance into his indignant face assured 
me that he had heard the whole of the pre- 
vious conversation. Without a word, he 
took out his pocket-book, and laid four dol- 
lars upon the show-caée in front of the fum- 
ing ‘‘ Company” of Mr. Burke’s establish- 
ment. 

“There, sir,” said he, ‘is the petty 
amount of your contemptible bill, and I 
haven’t a doubt but you have swindled this 
young lady out of twice thatsum. And per- 
mit me to tell you that your customer's sex 
should have protected her from the insulting 
language which I have just heard you use. 
Probably the daughter of Senator Stanton, 
of Concord, was not recognized in the plain 
garb she had chosen to assume, and the 


more shame for you that you should treat 
with insolence any womar, because she 
happens to wear a calico dress.”’ 

You should have see the shame and morti- 
fication of Sharpy and Mr. Burke. Two 
whipped curs couldn’t have worn more dole- 
ful countenances. Mr. Burke laid his pipe 
in a bunch of onions, and came forward with 
a smiling face, and a string of apologies, 
longer than the Atlantic cable. 

Sharpy begged 1 wouldn’t think of the 
bill—entreated Dr. Heathbridge to receive 
back the four dollars—and said if he had 
only known it was Mrs. Gray’s niece, he 
shouldn’t have dreamed of mentioning such a 
trifle. Magnanimousand benevolent Sharpy! 
How few there are in this sordid world of 
ours possessed of thy noble and chivalrous. 
generosity! 

Dr. Heathbridge led me out to the wagon, 
followed closely by Burke & Co., at a quick 
trot. Only fifteen minutes previously I had 
carried a four-gallon molasses keg out, and 
put it into the wagon, without receiving an 
offer of assistance from either of the gentle- 
man, now Mr. Burke insisted on carrying 
the parcel of five sticks of linen tape which 
I had purchased. Oh, consistency! 

Dr. Heathbridge pushed them both aside, 
and after placing me in the wagon, sprang 
in beside me and drove off amid the profuse 
bows and apologies of the discomfitted shop- 
keepers. 

** Lizzie, may I drive home with you?” 
he asked, at length. 

« Thank you, Dr. Heathbridge, your offer 
is kind, but I must decline it. You see I 
gave Aunt Polly to understand that I could 
manage without assistance, and if you go 
home with me, they’!l all say I couldn’t drive 
old Whitey. Don’t you see that your going 
will take at least one feather from my cap ?” 

‘* Ah, a little sensitive on that point—your 
drivership—are you? Well, as you please; 
but 1 must come up this evening to hear an 
account of your adventures. May 1?” 

‘Do, by- all means; I wish to discharge: 
my obligation to you, pecuniary liabilities 
must be attended to, you know.” 

‘** And may I tell you how you can cancel 
all obligations, and make me immensely your 
debtor, Lizzie?” 

Nonsense, reader, what’s the use of relat- 
ing our conversation? Dr. Heathbridge 
alighted at the corner of the street where 
his office was located, and I went on towards 
the farm. Whitey’s speed was good now;. 
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she evidently realized that she was on her 
way to “Home, Sweet Home.” Neverthe- 
less, I reposed no confidence in her appar- 
ently good intentions, but kept the reins 
tight lest she should take it into her head to 
transport me into somebody’s cornfield. 
But she went on decently, and in due time 
we reached the farm in safety. In good 
spirits, I called to Aunt Polly to come out 
and witness my success. 

“Well, I’ve sold everything for just the 
price you told me to get, everthing but the 
apples, and those nobody wanted.” 

“Have you, child? Well, you’ve done 
well. But,lawful goodness, what’s all this?” 
And in response to her astonished query, I 
followed her round to the back part of the 


n. 

Shades of Jupiter! The molasses keg had 
turned over by the jolting of the wagon, the 
bung had fallen out, and the molasses—the 
whole four gallons of it—had run out all over 
the botiem of the wagon, soaking and im- 
pregnating the apples, spice and sugar in its 
saccharine baptism. In fact, it hung in 
amber streams to the cart, dripping to the 
ground, and the hem of my calico dress was 
stiffened with it. The indigo was nowhere 
to be found, and Aunt Polly concluded that 
it must have hopped out somewhere. 

Uncle John said he should have thought 
that I had been the envy of all the young 
men, in such propinquity to a load of sweet 


"lasses. I despise puns, and I told Uncle 
John so, but he only laughed, and said it 
was only because I didn’t like to have the 
joke turned against me. I went-into the 
house almost ready to cry, but Aunt Polly, 
perceiving the water in my eyes, put a stop 
to that proceeding. 

‘** Never mind, Lizzie dear, the butter and 
eggs are gone, but there’s enough more 
where they come from, and it ain’t no use to 


cry over spilt milk or molasses either. 


You’ve had your fun, and let the things go. 
Don’t spoil your eyes a-crying, may be some- 
body’ll come this evening.” 

Aunt Polly understood the art of com- 
forting—a very desirable understanding, 
by the way. Cousin Jim laughed at me for 
letting Whitey go into the field, and re- 
marked that that was always the way with 
girls—careless. But Jim was a good fellow, 
and I forgave him. 

Somebody did come that evening, as Aunt 
Polly had prophesied—Dr. Heathbridge, of 
course—and he laugehd at my adventures, 
and pronounced Burke & Co a humbug. 
Aunt Polly said she’d set their ears up for 
7em next time she went to the corners, 

Reader, come and see us when it is conven- 
ient, Alfred and I are always glad to receive 
our friends, particularly if they pronounce 
our six months old baby the “loveliest, 


thweetest little shuger lump of thandy ” in 


the world. 


—— 


PURPLE PANIES. 


INE is no lordly garden ground, 
- With winding walks and shady trees, 
And pleasant nooks, where may be found 
Safe shelter from too keen a breeze. 
Oft have I dreamt of such a place, 
And fancied it well with tender fancies, 
_ And am but owner, by God’s grace, 
Of just one plot of purple panies. 


T linger in my small domain, 
Or stoop to pluck some cherished flower, 
; _ And dream myself in some cool lane, 
Quaint “ Pleasaunce,” or My Lady’s Bower.’ 
I scarcely miss the gardens fair 
Of silvan queens in old romances, 
Since I find heart’s-ease for my care 
Besides my treasured purple pansies. 


WOOED AND WON. 


CHAPTER I. 


are such a long straggling string of 

girls that I am ashamed when papa 
persists in taking us all out with him to- 
gether, on sweet hay-scented summer even- 
ings, when the crimson tints of the dying 
day and the silvery light of a young moon, 
climbing the faint blue heavens, lends an 
ethereal beauty even to Plaistow-in-the- 
Marsh. Such an untidy broken line we look 
too—all great over-grown girls, tall and long- 
limbed, from Rosamund our eldest, who will 
be twenty-two in August, down to Daisy, 
our youngest, whose eighth birthday will fall 
in the coming September. - 

Anybody possessed of ordinary powers of 
perception can easily discern that we Drewes 
bear upon us the unmistakable stamp of 
genteel poverty—that poverty which vexeth 
and is ashamed, and which is the hardest of 
all to battle against. The grim guest asserts 
himself plainly in our cheap dresses, made 
in the newest of styles and decorated with 
common ribbons—in our shabby boots and 
well-worn jackets, and in our daintily-fash- 
ioned “ aprons,’’ worn to conceal threadbare 
frocks. Besides, if we were not deep in the 
mire of pecuniary difficulties, Rose would 
certainly not sit up two whole nights to 
embroider her sixpenny holland with crewel- 
work trimmings, which made it look quite 
an expensive affair, and Bell, our head con- 
triver and schemer, would not suffer her 
pretty white fingers to bleed in her efforts to 
produce hat-shapes in the most approved 
style from old wire, covering them with soft 
creamy India-muslin which has done duty as 
our grandmother’s first ball-dress. Very 
well they ‘ook too, these hats, caught up at 
one side with a bouquet of paper bloosoms, 
also manufactured by Bell’s skillful fingers— 
great scarlet passion-flowers in my case; 
fair white lily-bells in their cool green leaves 
for Rosamund. We have to be exceedingly 
careful of these decorations, as the slightest 
shower would send us home looking washed 
out and utterly forlorn. Were we not so 
very poor, I, Cardia, should not take much 
pains to keep my left hand careufully con- 
cealed beneath a knitted shawl of crimson 
yarn, because it is gloveless and my “ turn” 
for gloves does not come round for months. 
The unpleasant fact of our hopeless poverty 


is only too plainly stamped upon us and all 
our belongings and surroundings. 

Once papa was a rich man; but that wasa 
long time ago—in golden days when we 
younger Drewes were not—days when 
mamma had her carriage-and-pair and Rosa- 
mund her milk-white pony. Poor mamma 
lies all through the long summer days now 
on the shabby sofa in our back-parlor, too 
weak to walk out; while Bell sits industri- 
ously stitching away at her side in the even- 
ing, and the two plan how to make one of 
papa’s hardly-earned shillings do the work of 
two. 

In the breaking of some horrible bank, 
dear old ‘‘ dad,’ as we always call papa, lost 


_ his all—every penny; and now the father we 


love so tenderly is a clerk in a city office 
with asalary of one hundred pounds a year, 
and has nine girls dependent upon-him for 
daily bread. Certainly Rose and Bell have 
morning engagements which bring them 
enough to clothe themselves and bestow a 
frock or a pair of boots now and again upon 
us younger ones. Rose teaches our doctor’s 
little daughters, and Bell—— Well, Bell 
teaches, too, in the morning in the family of 
a rich tradesman, and all the rest of the day 
works her hardest at making fanciful little 


. costumes for children for a large wholesale 


wharehouse. 

Mamma cries sometimes when she thinks 
to what a low ebb the descendants of the late 
Sir Patrick Blake of Galway have been 
brought. Sir Patrick was our respected 
great-grandfather on the maternal side; and 
we never dare to hint at Bell’s degradation 
before papa. Nevertheless, mamma’s pretty 
blue eyes brighten when Bell lays a shining 
piece of gold, the outcome of her week’s in- 
dustry, in the thin white hand. We younger 
ones are earning absolutely nothing; and 
Gilbert, papa’s one son by his first early 
marriage, who is surgeon on board a large 
steamer and used to send a present home 
now and again, is just now debarred from 
duty, and has been so for the past six 
months. He managed to fall down the com- 
panion-ladder and break his arm; conse- 
quently Bell, and old Nancy, our one ser- 
vant, have been nursing him and indulging 
him to the uttermost. The arm is well now, 
and Gilbert is looking out for an appoint- 
ment. Meanwhile, to our extreme disgust, 
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he is undertaking the education of his young 
sisters in order that he may make himself 
useful—a proceeding to which we heartily 
object. 

We have to be intensely economical too in 
housekeeping—bread-and-milk for breakfast 
because thereby tea and sugar are saved; 
bread-and-milk for tea for the same cogent 
reason; imperceptible meats for dinner in 
the guise of potato-pie, stew, or rissoles com- 
posed chiefly of bread-crumbs and parsley, 
together with huge suet-puddings and trea- 
cle of boiled rice and sugar. These and 
other such frugal articles of diet are placed 
before us with a view to satisfying our young 
and hearty appeties. Mrs. Towyer, the 
dock-laborer’s wife, who lives in the cottage 
at the end of our garden, and assists in our 
** washing,” says she could not live as we 
do; she and her children must have a “ rel- 


ish”? with their teas and ‘ breakfastes—a ~ 


bloater, or a kipper, or a naddick—else they 
will get. as thin as herrin’s!’’ We do not 
get thin, however; we are big, bouncing 
girls, straight, healthy, and fair to look 
upon. 

We live in a square, roomy old house in 
the unfashionable locality of Plaistow, where 
rents are cheap and neighbors humble. The 
adjoining wonderful town of West Ham, 
with its thousands of working families and 
its ever-increasing neat rows of dwellings 
for laboring folk, is stretching out long arms 
towards us; fields and market gardens lie at 
our door, though the sore and restless heart 
of Eastern London throbs so near. Rose 
and Bell speak of their home as being in 
Essex. Plaistow-in-the-Marsh, as Gilbert 
will call it, is an abomination to them, al- 
though it is convenient of access from the 
city, and suitable in many ways for persons 
of limited means. We have a great strag- 
gling garden that always looks ragged and 
untidy because we cannot afford to pay a 
man to see after it. Only one portion of it 
ever looks respectable—and that ie Bell’s 
property. Our thrifty sister engaged Tom 
Towyer to dig up this piece for her, and 
planted therein cabbages, potatoes, lettuce, 
radishes, parsley, sweet-herbs, and other 
vegetables—indeed, in their season, Bell’s 
marrowe and beans are the envy of the 
neighborhood. She got Tom Towyer to put 
her up a fow!-house out of an old bacon-box, 
where she keeps a regiment of lean, long- 
legged fowls, headed by an ancient cock who 
crows hoarsely in the middle of the night, 


-save Bell’s particular piece, 


and scratches up every scrap of the garden 
which is 
thoughtfully protected by wire netting. 
And how we hate Bell’s fowls—they look so 
aggravatingly hungry and seek food so in- 
cessantly! Nevertheless we tolerate the 
things: for the sake of an egg in our pud- 
dings now and then on a birthday. Theydo 
not cost much to keep either, subsisting en- 
tirely on the worms they find in the garden 
and the contents of a mysterious apronful of 
‘** bits ’? bestowed upon them by Mrs. Tow- 
yer. There is an orchard beyond the gar- 
den boasting three old apple-trees and one 
walnut-tree; and the grass in the orchard is 
cut and bought twice a year by our sweep for 
the benefit of his ragged peny. 

We are very proud of papa. He looks 
every inch a gentleman, with his white hair 
and his snowy linen. There is stamped 
upon him that unmistakable mark of good 
birth which neither time nor change of cir- 
cumstances can efface. Papa might sweep 
a crossing and look a gentleman still. Many 
a quarrel we have as to who shall place the 
flower in his coat on sunny summer morn- 
ings, or which of us shall accompany him to 
the dreary little station. 

I, Cardia, am ‘‘the middle Miss Drewe,’’ 
and some folk say the ‘‘ flower of the flock.’” 
I know I am the tallest, though mamma 
will keep me in short frocks till my sixteenth 
birthday is come and gone. Rosamund, 
Bell, and Mabel and ’Liza, the twins, are 
above me; while Madge, Lily, Ada, and 
Daisy are below. I possess a fair delicately- 
tinted skin that papa says is like a wild-rose; 
I have a mass of thick wavy hair—brown in 
one light, golden in another—which I wear 
off my face and falling in a thick plait reach- 
ing below my waist; I have a small but 
somewhat determined-looking mouth, and 
teeth like pearls, and my eyes are of a green- 
gray color, shaded by heavy dark lashes. 
Papa often says they are exactly like those 
of his grandmother, who was a “‘ beautiful 
Miss Blake” in the days long since gone by. 

I am the untidiest and noisest member of 
our family. I detest the piano, in the play- 
ing of which Rose so strenuously endeavors 
to perfect me. I hate French, abhor Ger- 
man, am disgusted with drawing and fancy- 
needle-work, and rebel against the Latin 
verbs Gilbert labors so perseveringly to instil 
into my mind—indeed, it seems that I have 
no talents of any kind. It is true that I 
have a pathetic contralto voice, and have 
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- WOOED AND WON. 


learned a number of quaint old ballads, 
which I am fond of singing to make my sis- 
ters cry, and that I have an inordinate love 
for reading all the light literature I can beg, 
borrow, or steal; but I doubt whether these 
accomplishments are considered to be of 
much value. My happier hours are those I 
spend out in the orchard, lying under the 
old apple-tree, planning wondrous romances 
wherein I figure as heroine, and a raven- 
haired, black-eyed corsair is the hero. 

Rosamund, our beauty, has the subtle in- 
terest of a disappointment attached to her, 
having been engaged to a young officer 
whom she met while on a visit to Aunt 
Morgan, our papa’s wealthy widowed sister; 
but he, alas, proved one of those who love 
and ride away; and our fair-haired sister, 
in consequence, feels herself entitled to as- 
sume a tender melancholy, wearing soft 
greys and faint violets, and a white fleecy 
shawl wrapped about her shapely shoulders. 
Not that Rose cared much about Captain 
Mackenzie; for I heard her remark that 
“there are as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it;’? and I know she ate heartily 
of cold currant-pudding on the very day she 
discovered the perfidy of her lover. 

Bright thrifty-managing Bell is actually 
engaged to a young sea-going surgeon, a 
friend of Gilbert’s. ’Liza and Mabel 
wear ‘‘ photos’ of handsome young gentle- 
men in large imitation-silver lockets, trying 
to make us young ones believe that they 
have been most mysteriously ‘‘ wooed and 
won ”’; whereas we know perfectly well that 
they have bought the portraits cheap. 

I dream only of my own story, wondering 
vaguely what the swift-coming years will 
bring me; while, as to my younger sisters, 
their interests are strictly limited to strata- 
gems for secretly robbing Bell’s cupboard, 
wherein repose “‘dainty cates” and other 
** goodies ” of our sister’s manufacture, or 
finding an egg, to be devoured stealthily with 
stolen sugar—to feigning sore throats in the 
hope of being dosed with the black-currant 
jam, which Bell contrived to make from the 
scanty fruit on our stunted currant-bushes, 
or to pleading headache as an excuse for es- 
caping from Gilbert’s rule—for Gilbert is 
very severe with our small faults and weak- 
nesses. The carrying out of these deep-laid 
‘* plants,”’ as our step-brother terms any in- 
nocent ruse of ours, completely exhausts the 
energies of my four younger sisters. 

Poor Gil is tall and straight like the rest 


of us, with a handsome, stern face, dark 
eyes, and auburn hair pushed back from a 
firm square forehead. I see him as I write, 
sitting with a pile of books before him and 
the insignia of office in the shape of a cane 
in bis hand—an instrument he is in the habit 
of using pretty freely among us; for, as he 
avers, we are more like “‘a set of cheeky 
boys” than meek young maidens, and must. 
be dealt with accordingly. 

It is a golden afternoon in the middle of 
June. The ragged garden is illumined and 
made beautiful by a glorious flood of sun- 
light. The sky is of: cloudless blue; the air 
is perfectly still; no grateful breeze fans the 
white roses trailing round the long open 
window; Bell’s fowls are enjoying them- 
selves in the dusty paths. Beyond the un- 
tidy garden the grass in the orchard looks: 


-cool and tempting. The school-room is hot, 


and Latin declensions are more abhorrent 
than ever. 

** Bother the ablative absolute!” I ex- 
claim, with all my heart. 

Gilbert has been lecturing me as to my 
persistent and rooted aversion to Latin. He 
has been telling me that, as I shall probably 
have to get my living as a governess, I ought 
to be most thankful to learn all that can be 
taught me. But I am not thankful at all— 
quite the contrary; besides, my head is full 
of another matter; for papa has greatly dis- 
turbed us by calmly announcing to mamma. 
at breakfast that Sir Bartholomew Beadell, 
the son of his old college friend, called upon 
him at the office yesterday—that Sir Bar- 
tholomew is thirty years old and sole heir to 
Friars Court, that he has just returned from 
Russia, and that, having neither father, 
mother, sister, nor brother to welcome him 
home, and absolutely no living kith and kin 
save an aged aunt resident in the Highlands, 
his home and hearth are desolate; and our 
foolish ‘“‘dads,” by way of consoling the 
young baronet for his dearth of domestic 
ties, actually invited him to dine with us at 
Plaistow-in-the-Marsh to-day! 

Strange,’ our father remarked, “ that 
the elder brother should die so suddenly! ” 

And then we learned that Sir Bartholo- 
mew Beadell is the younger of two brothers, 
the first born in the spring-tide of their par- 
ents’ married life, the second, and present 
owner of Friars Court, coming into existence 
just eighteen years later, and four months 
after the death of his father. Six months 
from that time the mother died also. Lady 
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Beadell was a Miss Bartholomew, and with 
cher family the good things of this world were 
plentiful; therefore, the larger portion of 
their fortunes accruing from her, and also 
‘from love of her family name, both sons 
~were given the name of Bartholomew ’”’; 
‘the elder had been ‘“‘Henry Bartholomew 
‘Beadell,”’ the younger was ‘** Bartholomew ”’ 
only. Sir Henry had borne the title but 
four years when he too died, and on his 
younger brother devolved the baronetcy and 
estates. Papa went on to say that there 
was a mystery connected with some marriage 
contracted by Sir Henry in early youth— 
some unsuitable union with a foreign 
actress. 

No sooner did the door close upon our 
father than we burst into a very babel of 
confused speech. A baronet in Plaistow, 
and alate pinner—two unprecedented events 
rin our experience! 

Mamma almost shed tears—for there is 
‘considerable ill-will between ourselves and 
‘the butcher, and ready money is scarce. 
,Bell came to the rescue at once, as usual. 
‘She had a sovereign; and her gold is spent 
in setting ‘‘ baked meats ’’ before our guest. 
Beef had been decided on. 

Bell has decided to sacrifice her two finest 
fowls. Soup also must grace the table, and 
‘fish. Fortunately Bell is a cook, able to 
manufacture clear soups out of almost noth- 
‘ing. She can contrive a dainty dish of fil- 
leted whiting—and they are cheap enough; 
-and she can make puff-paste to perfection 
-and the firmest of jelly. Apple-tarts, cus- 
‘tards, and two “‘side-sweets’’ of whipped 
-eream and orange-charlotte are confidently 
spromised. With a little fruit, our dinner 


‘will not be so much amiss. Wines papa - 
must procure and bring home. Such a feast 


thas never before been held within the walls 
of Progression Lodge. We young ones are 
‘breathless with excitement, hoarse from en- 
deavoring to make our separate suggestions 
heard 


Rose sits imagining the effect of her pale- 
blue silk—Aunt Morgan’s gift—with fresh 
lace tacked in the square-cut bodice and 
clusters of tender pink roses from one bush 
in our garden, fashioned in knots at her 
bosom and in her flaxen hair. Rose has the 
purest complexion possible, a perfect Gre- 
cian nose, and tranquil blue eyes like those 
of our darling “‘ dads.’’ Rose is our fairest 
flower, though Gilbert says, when he is not 


cross, that I shall “beat her” by and by. 


‘detaining hand on my shoulder. 
-down calmly with a newspaper on the edge 
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Mabel and ’Liza go off to practice their new 
duets on the old jingling piano; Bell starts 
off on a visit to the obdurate butcher; I grow 
exuberantly noisy, and my younger sisters 
also; and, when, after our scrambling din- 
ner, mamma says: to Gilbert, Keep the 
children close in the school-room or I shall go 
crazy!” I feel wronged and angry. 

I am worse than ever at Latin verbs and 


the awful sums Gilbert delights to puzzle us 


with; and, when Daisy looks up from her 
slate and makes some quaint childish remark, 
I laugh absurdly and boisterously. Gilbert 
forthwith gives me some horrible Latin 
** lines ” to write out, which will keep me in 
the school-room an hour beyond my usual 
time. Later on, Madge, Lily, Ada, and 
Daisy troop off to dress, in order to be ready 
to make their appearance at dessert; and I 
try to slip out with them, but Gilbert lays a 
He sits 


of the school-room table; and I have to re- 
sume my old position on the form with my 
slate. I know that a battle-royal will take 
place between my step-brother and myself, 

I pout and fret, and finally comes the tug 
of war. I throw my slate upon the floor and 
make ugly grimaces at my tutor. Twice he 


makes me pick up the odious thing,and . 


warns me of further punishment. I reply by 


‘putting out my tongue pertly. This is too 


much for Gilbert’s patience, and he brings 
his cane down sharply upon my thinly-elad 
shoulders and bare white arms, repeating 


' the blow several times. I get hot and angry, 


and bite my lip to keep back the tears of 
rage. Gilbert’s arm is not weakened by his 
accident! 

‘Thank you—that is refreshing!” I say, 
as he desists. 

This brings a sharper stroke upon the 
arm I raise in defenee. Then I dart out at 
the open window. r 

Bell calls Gilbert, and I go out into the 
orchard and throw myself down in the tall 
cool grass, and, as I do so, I know that I am 
in irrevocable disgrace—that for me the 
** fatted calf’? set before our guest will re- 
main an untasted mystery, for me there will 
be no baronet to-night—that I dare not show 
my face indoors, or mamma will hand me 
over to Gilbert for further punishment, 
which would inevitably take the dreaded 
form of Latin declensions, and that to-mor- 
row Gilbert will be certain ‘‘ to have it out 
with me.”’ All the long summer evening I 


shall have to spend alone out here till I seea 
chance of slipping indoors and making my 
way to bed unobserved. 

I hear laughter and the sound of plates 
clattering, as Nancy receives them from the 
hands of Mrs. Towyer at the dining-room 
door. Shadows come and go; moths flit by 
noiselessly; a silver moon sails in the cloud- 
less sky. I look down at my round, milk- 
white arm whereon Gilbert’s cane has left a 
long red mark. I feel penitent, and wish I 
had not fallen into disgrace; then there 
steals over me a sense of oppression and des- 
olation. I hide my face in the waving grass 
and weep piteously. 

Stars are appearing in the purple twilight 
of the June sky, and night is drawing her 
dusky mantle over the great city, when I 
am conscious of some one touching my 
shoulder—a touch which thrills me—and I 
hear a soft, harmonious voice say:— 

‘“« What is the matter? I hope you are not 
hurt?” 

Then I feel myself gently raised from the 
damp grass and brought face to face with a 
man with the keenest pair of steel-blue eyes 
it has yet been my lot to behold. 

My tear-stained face burns as I compre- 
hend dimly that this is the baronet to whom 
papa has been exhibiting his domain. I 


’ ¢hink of my tangled locks and crumpled hol- 


land frock. I look into the stranger’s eyes, 
and some inexplicable instinct tells me that 
there may be a place for Cardia Drewe in 
this man’s life—a place that can be filled by 
none other under the sun. It is not the 
countenance of my dream-hero that I see; it 


~ is an essentially * good” face with a wide, 


impressive brow, crowned by wavy locks of 
tawny- hair, and a firm yet tender mouth 
shaded by a moustache of unmistakably red 
hue. I cannot in any way explain the in- 
stinctive feeling that I may have a place in 
this man’s future; but it comes to me, and at 
the same time I feel sure that he is cogni- 
sant of it. 


The stranger looks at me with an amused 


- smile, and I learn that papa, having led his 


guest to the orchard to enjoy a cigar in the 
balmy twiligh:, has left*him, to investigate 
the cause of a serious disturbance in Bell’s 
hen-house. 

_I explain, in answer to the visitor’s in- 
quiries, that I am a Miss Drewe—a Miss 
Drewe whose name is ‘“ Cardia,” and who 
is in disgrace consequent upon a rooted 
averson for the Latin tongue, and who has 
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therefore been debarred from assisting in the 
entertainment of “the stranger within our 
gates.”” The son of papa’s old friend be- 
comes more and more amused. 

** Dads’ joins us, and would straightway 
lead me into the house and to bed; he has 
noted my absence from the dinner-table, and 
is aware that I have been unruly, and am 
therefore under a cloud at present. But his 
friend intercedes for me, and we three walk 
up and down the orchard, and T listen de- 
lightedly as the stranger discourses of Venice 
and gondolas, and Swiss scenery and St. 
Petersburg, and Nihilists and Fenians. My 
eyes sparkle and my face flushes and my 
hair gets loose and covers me like a veil. 
Sir Bartholomew says somethIng about 
‘* Eve” and a *‘ Garden of Paradise;”’ and I 
blush more hotly than ever; and somehow 
—I cannot tell how it comes about, except 
that it is through the agency of papa’s friend 
—I find myself seated at the old piano, 
warbling forth one old ballad after another, 
while Sir Bartholomew Beadell stands be- 
hind my stool. 

I have contrived to run up-stairs and put~ 
on a cool white dress two sizes too small for 
me, to dash cold water on my glowing face, 
and to fasten a knot of scarlet geranium at 
my throat. My hair I have not had time to 
plait; it is simply brushed off my forehead 
and rippling below my waist. I sing of 
Halls,” ‘‘ Waly, Waly,” Purcell’s 
“Ground,” ‘*There is nae luck aboot the 
house,” ‘‘Robin Adair” a string of old- 
fashioned ditties. I wind up with “ Barbara 
Allen,’’ which the visitor insists on hearing 
twice over. Mammasighs; my sisters scowl; 
I am conscious that Gilbert is revolving in 
his mind some horrible piece of Latin for 
me on the morrow; but I sing on gaily. 

Sir Bartholomew presses my hand as he 
bids us adieu; and, as soon as he is fairly 
gone, I rush away to avoid the lecture that I 
know is in store for me. 


CHAPTER Il. 


June day dawns. I rise 
betimes and go out into the garden. 
The sun has appeared in great glory, a 
train of soft fleecy white clouds in his wake. 
Birds are singing in the old apple-trees and 
flitting hither and thither in the early sun- — 
shine, There is always to me a sadness, a 
reminder of the briefness of life’s little day, 
in the blithe song of birds. 


_ Nancy comes down; smoke curls lazily 
upwards from our kitchen chimney. Pres- 
ently I am supremely happy. Gilbert has to 
leave home on ‘ship business;”’ he is seek- 
ing an appointment once more, and we are 
free to make holiday. We younger girls are 
nosily jubilant; we play football and cricket 
in the orchard. Indoors mamma is saying 
that it might come about that Sir Bartholo- 
mew might look favorobly on our lovely 
Rose, and what a perfect bride she would 
make in white satin and pearls; but, as I 
seek my ball beneath the kitchen window, I 
hear wise Bell as she stands at her paste- 
board, remark:— 

** Cardia surpasses Rose in beauty, and a 
voice and eyes like her one seldom meets 
with.” 

I treasure up this speech and go on my 
way rejoicing. -By and by afternoon 
shadows lie athwart the roads and streets of 
Plaistow, and evening breezes bear upon 
their wings the sweet fragrance of newly- 
mown hay. Then night comes on apace, 
and with it comes a thunderbolt which 
shakes our poverty-stricken household to the 
very foundation. 

Papa, on reaching home, does not go 
straight into the little dining-room and sit 
down in the little old easy-chair as usual. 
He calls me from my romping, from my 
play, and leads me into the deserted school- 
room with a grave anxious face. My heart 
beats quickly. A night-throstle whistles in 
the apple-tree without, the odor of the roses’ 


sweet breath is in the air, and the voices of © 


my sisters at play ring out upon the stillness 
of the night. Papa places me in Gilbert’s 
chair and puts a letter into my hand—a letter 
written in a firm square hand on thick white 
paper, and at the top of the first page are 
stamped a crest and motto. 

I read as one in a dream till I come to the 
words :— 


**T have known your daughter Cardia but 
a few hours; yet in that short time I have 
learned that love at first sight is a possibility. 
I love Cardia—and mine is not a youthful 
passion. She is the only woman in the 
world whom I have ever wished my wife; 
and, if she does not fill that station, none 
other ever shall. Iam aware that the youth 
of your daughter may be an objection, she 
probably guessing nothing of the love she 
has inspired. But you have known. my 
father from boyhood, myself from infancy; 
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and I think you will not refuse to accord 
your permission to me in my efforts to win 
her affection—a matter in which something 
persuades me I may not be unsuccessful.” 


The letter goes on to speak of the pros- 
perous worldly circumstances of the writer, 
the settlements he is willing to make, and so 
forth. I drop the letter and cry:— 

** Good gracious me, what will Gilbert and 
the girls say ?”’ 

Papa looks very grave; he tells me the 
man who seeks me for his wife is rich and 
of good position. 

‘** But there is one thing, Cardia,”’ he says 
almost sternly, ‘‘ nothing but love should 
induce any two persons to join themselves 
together in matrimony. To marry for 
money or convenience or to please friends, 
or for any reason but simply that two people 
love each other more than aught beside, 
because the world would bedarkened to the 
one without the other, would be absolutely 
wicked, and could bring nothing but utter 
misery.” 

Papa is very earnest; his eyes are lighted 
with a saddened gleam; and I find myself 
wondering if that was the way that he had 
loved Gilbert’s young mother. 

Before I can offer any remark about the 
letter he goes on:— 

‘Tell me, Cardia, truthfully if you feeb 
you can love Sir Bartholomew Beadell for 
himself alone 

**T don’t know,’ I answer. 

Love is such a mystery to me, a girl of 
sixteen, I cannot tell why this stranger 
should be more to me than all the dear home 
faces; I do not know that there is more than. 
one kind of love; and yet I know that papa’s 
friend has made me feel as [ have never felt. 
before. 

“T must know, Cardia,” persists my 
father more gravely. 

So I say “* Yes’ shyly, and he goes to tell. 
mamma of the great event; and I sit in the 
school-room in my short shabby frock, look- 
ing at my old worn boots and thinking surely 
it must all a dreams 

Presently they gather noisily round me. 


Rose sheds tears becomingly; Bell says:— . 


thought as much! ”’ 

My younger sisters quarrel as to who shall. 
come and stay with me first. Nancy and 
Mrs. Towyer come to view the baronet’s- 
bride-elect. Mamma is trembling and ner- 
vous; Mabel and ’Liza speak of my dress.. 
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Gilbert comes in in high spirits at having 
secured a fairly lucrative appointment once 
more. He looks curiously at the wild child- 
sister whom he canned only yesterday, and 
observes that Beadell aiso will need a cane 
to keep me in order. 

There is a strange tender light on Gilbert’s 
face though; and, when we are alone, he 


- takes me in his arms and kisses me—a thing 


he is not given to doing—and says :— 
“By Jove, Cardia, you are growing a 


beauty though!” 


We have supper after papa has posted his 
letter. We laugh a great deal and are in- 
tensely happy; but somehew the shadow 
of the young man who means to take me 
away from them all comes before me, and I 
cry hysterically. Gilbert says I am over- 
excited; so I am sent to bed; and presently 
he comes to me in his medical capacity and 
makes me drink something horribly nasty 
out of a tiny glass. 

** Are you all right now, Cardia?” he 
askee, as I lie down and he draws the cover- 
let gently over about me. 

I answer “‘ Yes,” and he goes away, and 
I lay and sob myself to sleep, knowing that 
my childhood has floated away like ‘the 
rosy clouds that decked the mountains 
brow,”’ know that the “‘ early primrose-time 
has melted away for ever and for aye.” 

The next day my sisters array me in a 
brown velveteen of Rosamund’s. It is cut 
equare in the neck,and my white skin 
gleams from beneath the folds of filmy lace. 
My arms are bear to the elbow; the mark of 
Gilbert’s cane is distinctly visible. The 
sleeves of my borrowed robe are loose and 
hanging, and it has a stately train. I 
scarcely know how to walk in this the first 
long dress I have ever worn. Bell ties a 
locket round my neck and arranges my hair 
in a thick plait. Then they kiss me and 
send me half crying to meet my lover. 

I open the door of our shabby drawing- 
room aad see Sir Bartholomew talking to 
mamma. After a few commonplace phrases 
have been uttered, mamma thinks Rose 
wants her, and away she goes, leaving me 
alone with my future lord and master. My 
face burns and my lips quiver. 

The first thing Sir Bartholomew does is to 
draw me close to him and kiss me passion- 
ately on cheek, lips, and brow—he kisses me 
with eager kisses that almost take away my 
breath. I cry like a baby, and tear myself 
away, saying :— 


don’t like it!” 

But he smiles and exclaims:— 

‘** You have given me the right to embrace 
you, Cardia, have you not?” 

Then he makes me sit down with his arm 
round me, and I listen tearfully while he 
tells me of the fierce uncontrollable love 
which has sprung up in his heart for me 
whom he lifted out of the orchard-grass only 
two days before. Presently he insists on my 
telling him if I think I can love him in 
return, 

‘* Say just once, ‘I love you!’”’ he urges, 

But it is a harder lesson than any of 
Gilbert’s Latin. I am silent. It dawns 
upon me that I do not love this stranger as I 
love papa and my sisters, and even Gilbert. 
I am proud of the importance that my en- 
gagement is giving me; but at present they 
are all infinitely dearer to me than this 
earnest wooer of mine. I am almost afraid 
of the man who is taking possession of me; 
for I acknowledge to myself that his voice 
and touch have a strange and subtle influ- 
ence over me. 

Sir Bartholomew divines my thoughts; he 
stands before me an: rases my face with his 
hand and looks into my eyes. 

‘““My queen,” he says, love you—I 
must always love you; but I am by no 
means sure that you can love me. How- 
ever, I shall rest content if you will promise 
to try.” 

I murmur something as to “A short 
time;”’ and he understands me and says 
again:— 

“You will try, Cardia?” 

‘* Yes,”’ I whisper faintly; and he releases 
me as mamma and my sisters come in; and 
we all partake of afternoon-tea. 

My lover places a ring—a plain hoop of 
diamonds—on my hand before he gues away. 
I like the ring; but I do not like the feeling 
of bondage that accompanies it. 

When he had ridden away in the summer 
night, I wander out into the orchard and 
have another good cry. It seems hard that 
those whom I love should all appear so de- 
lighted because a strange man is about to 
take me from them. I know I do not love 
him as I love them. I have yet to learn 
that there is a love greater than that of 
father, mother, sister, or brother—that there 
is a strange intense love—the love which 
should exist between every man and every 
woman who bind themselves together for 
life—a love which is of an utterly different 
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nature frum the natural love of parent for 
child and child for parent—a love which, if 
it springs into being at all, is love for ever- 
more. 

That there should be more sorts of love 
than one is a lesson which life has brought 
to me in these golden days of my youth; 
and the gaining of the knowledge is bitter; 
for my lover has come and called me out of 
my cnildhood rather abruptly. 

I do like being engaged—I am made such 
a fuss of. Aunts Morgan and Guests 
supply goodly check in order that we may 
present a decent appearance to the young 
baronet, my lover, I am a centre of attrac- 
tion in our neighborhood, for penniless 
lasses seldom wed with baronets in the 
vicinity of Plaistow-in-the-Marsh. Sir Bar- 
tholomew showers gifts upon us all indis- 
criminately. Mrs. Towyer gets handfuls of 
silver from him because she has known Miss 
Cardia from a baby. Old Nancy likewise 
comes in for her share of good things. He 
takes us to all sorts of enchanting places; 
and I am wholly and entirely emancipated 
from Gilbert’s rule. Yet the cloud is upon 
me. It seems to me that papa and mamma 
and the home faces are nearer and dearer to 
me still than this man to whom I am all the 
world, who has no kith or kin to share his 
affections, 

I tell Gilbert this oné night as we linger 
in the moonlight—he with his cigar. 

“Cardia,” he replies solemnly, “if you 
don’t love this man, whom you are about to 
marry, with your whole heart, for heaven’s 
sake don’t do it! Nothing but misery can 
come of a loveless marriage.” 

I explain to him that I do not dislike my 
future husband; but—but I do not know. 

* Do not know ?” echoes Gilbert crossly. 
** You should be made to know! ” 

I laugh. Papa joins us, and we are merry 
again; but I go to bed with a troubled feel- 
ing that the thrill of delight which fills me 
at my lover’s kiss is not the same quiet love 
I have for papa and mamma. 

I cannot understand it at all. It seems to 
me that I am traveling in regions in which I 
have lost my way and have no guide. 

Papa says I must have quite six months of 
wooing—I must be in my seventeenth year 
~—before I become a wife; so that it is early 
spring and violets are awakening when I 
stand at the alter and make my vows of love 


and obedience to the man who claims me for 
his own. 
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My eight sisters are my bridesmaides, an@ 
are dressed to represent the seasons. Lily 
and Daisy, in white frocks wreathed with 
primroses, violets, and buttercups, stand 
before Rose and Bell, whose dresses are 
almost covered with roses of every hue; 
Mabel and ’Liza are decked with poppies, 
corn-flowers, and ripening grain; Madge and 
Ada wear holly-wreaths and frosted berries. 
My dress is of milk-white silk; gold bands 
studded with diamonds clasp my throat and 
wrists—my lovers wedding-gift; my hair is 
coiled up for the first time; and a veil covers 
me from head to feet. 

Sir Bartholomew’s ancient uncle and aunt 
honor us with their presence at my wedding, 
also his distant cousin Colonel Brand. I 
hear Lady Cogan telling mamma confidenti- 
ally how thankful she is that her nephew 
has every prospect of being happy, so differ- 
ent from his brother, who made, it seems, @ 
sad mésalliance with a young person, a for- 
eigner, and of quite the lower orders. 

‘“* Strange,” the old lady observed, “ that 
but two of the sons should live! There 
were five born between Sir Henry and Sir 
Bartholomew, all of whom died young.” 

They are very kind to me, Sir Cosmo and 
Lady Cogan, and do not dispise my penni- 
less condition, for they know that we are 
directly descended from an old Irish stock, 
the blood of which is second to none. 

After the little wedding-breakfast, Rose 
and Bell help me to put on my traveling-dress, 
It is of soft gray silk and cashmere, and 
there is a wide velvet hat of the same hne 
with a long drooping feather. 

Then I sit down upon my little white bed 
and cry till Bell is alarmed, and they eall 
Gilbert, who comes and scolds me sharply 
for my absurdity. But the very fact that 
Gilbert will never scold me any more makes 
me continue to sob. Finally they bring Sir 


- Bartholomew, and he says simply: ‘‘ Come, 


Cardia! ’’ and I force back the tears and obey 
him quietly, knowing that he is my master 
and that henceforth I must do his bidding. 

But, when [ am alone with my husband 
in a railway-carriage, and my dear shabby 
old home is gone from me forever, I begin 
to cry again unrestrainedly. 

Sir Bartholomew is very silent and a stern 
look I have not seen before appears in his 
blue eyes. 

‘* Now, Cardia,” he says presently, ‘‘ you 


must stop crying and listen to what I have 
to say.” 


f 
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I make a violent effort to check my tears; 
and he tells me that his love for me is so 
great and so deep that he does not mind my 
childish willfulness—not my loving him as I 
love my home—yet he will be satisfied if I 
try to love him. 

1 promise tearfully, and reese to his 
eagar embraces. 

We go to Paris and Rome, and ewe whole 
weeks slip by before I have any tidings 
from home. 

One afternoon we come in from a long 
ride amid old ruined palaces and blossoming 


vineyards, and on a side-table in our great - 


gilded apartment I see my precious letters. 
I seize them eagerly, and go away into a 
broad window behind a heavy curtain and 
tear them open delightedly. My husband 
watches me, and presently says:— 

** Cardia, is there anything in your letters 
that I may not see ?”’ 

“No!” I exclaim fiercely, and thrust the 
treasured missive into my bosom with so de- 
termined an air that he looks pained and 
goes away. 

It seems to me that my letters are for 
myself alone, that he has no part in the 
home love—it is mine only. Besides, why 
should he know that Rose has fresh pupils, 
that they have managed a new suit for papa, 
that Gilbert sails next week, that Bell’s lover 


is on his homeward voyage, that Aunt Guest . 


has sent a flitch of bacon that will be such 
a help with the dinners, that they all feel 
thankful that I am “so happy,’ and send 
their best wishes and kindest regards to my 
husband, and that mamma hopes that many, 
many years of such happiness are in store 


. for me? 


I begin to cry again; for it seems to me 
that I might be dead and buried out of sight, 
so completely is my place filled in the home 
circle. I realize now that I shall have to 
cling to my husband’s love, and I feel sorry 
almost that I have not bestowed more upon 
him. 

I try to smile when we meet again; but 
he is very silent. He takes me that after- 
noon to a grand bazaar held by English 
ladies for some charitable purpose. I stand 
lookiug longingly at some toys and bijouterie 
with which I should like to make glad the 
hearts of my child-sisters; but there is no 
money—not a single sou—in my purse. The 
solitary sovereign which constituted my own 
private means has long since melted away. 
My husband is watching me, I know; and, 


when we reach home, I find that the things 
for which I craved most are lying in a large 
parcel in the ante-room. 

This does not please me. If Sir Bartholo- 
mew likes to make presents to my young 
sisters, he can do so; they are none of mine. 
I grow cross and sulky, and take no notice 
of the toys 

** Cardia, is this trying to love me?”’ my 
husband asks, as he notes my behavior and 
puts a check-book into my hand to be used 
as [ may think fit—I, who had never 
possessed a five-pound note in my life. 

But he does not kiss or caress me; he 
looks decidedly vexed, and the stern expres- 
sion is in his eyes again. 

The next difficulty is, what am I to call 
my husband? I cannot say ‘‘ Bartholo- 
mew’ that hideous name; I cannot calb 
him “Bart,” like young Mr. Smallweed; 
Barty”? would be horrid, “Sir Bartholo- 
mew” still more so. Consequently, when E 
have to address him, I shyly avoid his name 
altogether. 

‘* Why do you never call me by my name, 
he demands one spring morning. 

I am standing before the mirror in my 
splendidly-furnished bed-room at Friars 
Court, brushing out my hair; for it is early 
morning, and Fanny, my maid, is still sluam- 
bering in her own particular apartment. 
My husband has come in from his dressing- 
room. He arranged last night, when we 


arrived at Friars Park, after traveling about 


for nearly a year, that in the delightful love- 
liness of the April morning he would take 
me for a stroll before any of the servants. 
were up, and he has thrown open the mul- 
lioned windows. Thrushes sing in the tall 
elm-trees; rooks caw loudly; the cuckoo is- 
boldly asserting his presence in the land. 

“ All the valleys laugh and sing— 

A new bud is a glorious thing!” 

Spring is lovely at Friars Court. 

“Why, Cardia,” repeats my husband,. 
“do you never call me by my christian 
name?” 

don’t know,” I falter. 

* You must learn,” he says, in a tone of 
authority. ‘‘Come here, and let me hear 
you say it.” 

I have to stand before him while he 
makes me repeat the obnoxious word “* Bar- 
tholomew”’ over and over again, just as 
Gilbert used to make me repeat those horrid 
Latin verbs. He kisses me for my obedi- 
ence; but it has been a hard lesson. 
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We go hand-in-hand down the wide stone 
staircase and out into the quaint old 
grounds. We ramble through the park, 
where violets and primroses are rising their 
heads in the sunshine, and I gather a large 
breast-knot of the tiny perfumed blooms wet 
with morning dew. Startled deer flee away 


at our approach, and doves fly out at the 


unusual sound of voices. [My husband 
points out the fair meadow-lands and peace- 
ful valleys over which he is lord and master; 
finally he leads me to the wide stone terrace 
before the ancient house of his fathers, and 
bids me pause and admire. 

I do pause; it seems all a dream that must 
come to an end in a few moments—that I, 
Cardia Drewe, should be transformed into 
Lady Bartholomew Beadell and mistress of 
this grand old mansion. I long for my dear 
ones to share my wonder. 

“What are you thinking of, Cardia?” 
askes my husband. 

**Of home,’’ I answer unreservedly; and 
there is a cloud on his brow for the rest of 
the day. 

All the county folk call on us; and I should 
run away from their observant eyes but for 
the pride my husband takes in the admira- 
tion bestowed upon his bride. We return 
their calls; invitations follow and are 
accepted. Sir Bartholomew speaks of giving 
an entertainment in return, and invitations 
are issued for a garden-party late in golden 
May. 

** Would you like to have Rose and Bell 
down ?” asks my husband. 

**T should—oh, I should!’ I cry delight- 
edly; and I feel my cheeks flushing with 
pleasure. 

I am so bright and joyous at the prospect 
that I scarcely perceive the disappointed 
look in my husband’s eyes. 

So they come, my beloved sisters; and we 
talk and talk far into the night, till Sir Bar- 
tholomew knocks at the door and calls me 
away. I obey; but it is with reluctance. 

riars Court is only a short journey from 
London; so that our guests promise to be 
many. I dress Rose for the garden-party 
in soft clinging robes of palest pink; natural 
roses and feathery ferns are in her hair and 
nestling near her bosom. She looks so 
lovely that I soon see Colonel Hamilton has 
eyes for no one else. Bell wears a pretty 
costume of shaded browns and looks her 
best. I am in white, soft close-fitting white, 
relieved here and there by a flash of gold. 
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Myjijhusband is quietly gratified by the 
admiration I excite. I am more exuberant, 
more mirthful, and under less restraint than 
I have been since my marriage. 

‘*Thank you very much for letting me 
have Rose and Bell!’’ I say to my husband 
that night, as he stands in our own room 
smoothing my hair. 

* Ay,’ he answers, gloomily, ‘‘ you love 
them, Cardia; you only try to love me.” 

My sisters spend two weeks at Friars 
Court; and, before they go, I see that Col- 
onel Hamilton’s heart is in Rose’s keeping. 

I am very low-spirited when they are gone. 
Mamma has promised to come and stay with 
me soon; but time slips by and she does not 
come; and on a September night, when a 
fierce storm is raging, the little heir to Friars 
Court is born. 

My blue-eyed baby is exactly like his father. 
I lie and watched him on his lace-edged 
pillow and sigh for news from home. Why 
does not mamma come or write to me? Sir 
Bartholomew tells me he has heard from 
them, and they are very pleased that I am 
getting on nicely, and send their love. 

I turn from him crossly, and lie wondering 
why they should seem so cold and strange to 
me and my baby. 


CHAPTER III. 


Y boy is a month old, and still there 
is a strange coolness between my 
relatives and me. 1 want to go to them and 
show my boy; but Sir Bartholomew forbids 
me to doso. I want them to come to me; 
but my husband objects to this also. 
journeys to London twice or thrice in 
week; and, when I go to weleome him on 
his return, with my boy in my arms, he 
turns from me and goes straight to his dress- 
ing-room, 

I feel miserable, and, looking over an old 
cabinet, I find a miniature, a portrait of a 
woman’s face, a beautiful, dark, wicked 
face, and at the back of the picture is writ- 
ten, Isoline, from Bartholomew. 
Painted at Friars Court from memory. B.” 
After reading these words, I am more 
wretched than ever. At once I connect 
Tsoline’? with my husband’s frequent 
journeys from home. With angry fears I 
hint one day that I believe he visits some 
lady in London. 

He looks angry, then amused, and says:— 

“Why, Cardia, you must be jealous! 
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You will not need to try to love me much 
longer if that is the case.” 

I do not answer; I am too miserable to 
speak. 


It is a golden morning in late October. © 


The windows are open; but fires are blazing 
cheerily in the rooms at Friars Court; for 
the air is keen and the chrysanthemums are 
beginning to fade. I am sitting alone in 
the morning-room, with my boy upon my 
lap. My husband is away on one of his 
mysterious excursions. There is still the 
cloud between my loved ones and me; and I 
am thinking that I shall set Sir Bartholo- 
mew at defiance and go and see what can be 
separating them from me. I have written 
to Rose; but no reply has reached me. The 
servants are at dinner, Roy’s own nurse is 
absent on a holiday, and I am permitted, as 
a special indulgence, to hold my baby my- 
self, though Fanny, my maid, and Cooke, 
the under-nurse, appear sadly afraid lest I 
should do him some injury. I often say 
Roy is more nurse’s child than mine, so lit- 
tle am I allowed to do for him and so com- 
pletely do the nurses bold me inthrall. As 
it is, Cooke runs up breathlessly to see if 
“* my lady ” is holding the young heir as he 
should be held; but I dismiss her hastily, 
and he falls into a deep untroubled sleep, 
and | think till my head aches about the 
ehange that has come over those I love best. 

As I sit thus, a tall bold-eyed woman 


draped in black enters the room by one of the” 


windows, which by some accident has been 
left unfastened. She has black crimped hair 
and thin cruel lips, and in a moment I see 
that, though the face is “older and wiser 
and colder,”’ it is the — of the face in 
the miniature. 

She smiles a smile that Rekes me shiver, 
it is such a plain piece of acting. She bows, 
and I dothe same. Then she sits down and 
looks at me with pitying scorn. 

** Mon Dieu,” she exclaims, ‘‘ what babies! 
You call yourself, madame, ‘ Lady Bartholo- 
mew Beadell’?” 

1 bow again in silent amazement. She 
laughs and says:— 

“ Then, madame, I have the honor to in- 
form you I differ from you. C’est moi—it is 

I who have the right 46’be—who am—Lady 
Bartholomew Beadell.” 

I grow hot, then cold and faint. If this 
woman is my husband’s lawful wife, what 
am I—what is Roy? 

With a quiet air the visitor hands mea 


paper. I take it and look at it mechanically. 
It is a certificate recording the marriage of 
‘‘ Bartholomew Beadell to Marie Isoline 
Rambeau.” I return the document, and 
she says triumphantly:— 

‘* Have you satisfaction, madame? If not, 
I will leave the paper for you to study. 
But, madame, Sir Bartholomew he likes me 
not; Iam desolate—I am without one sou. 
Give me two thousand pounds; promise in 
writing to pay me that sum, and I am silent 
as the grave; you remain Lady Bartholomew 
Beadell—I am nobody. I would not harm 
you or your little son. If you do not give 
me such a promise, the world shall know 
what you and your child are.” 

** No, no,” Lery, “* I could not live a lie— 
I must bear the trouble somehow! ” 

‘¢ Well, dear child,” she says, looking dis- 
appointed, “think over what I have said. 
There is my address. When you have done 
thinking, write and say if you will still be 
Lady Beadell. Good-morning!”’ 

She leaves the room as suddenly as she 
has entered it—a dark, dreadful apparition— 
and I sit in the sunshine stunned and silent. 
Here then is the key to the mystery which 
has been puzzling me! It is plain that my 
husband has been keeping me apart from 
my friends because a rumor has reached 
them of his secret. I am no longer Lady 
Bartholomew Beadell; I am Cardia Drewe 
again, with a stain upon me that no tears 
can wash away. But this does not pain me 
as does the knowledge that I love my hus- 
band—I mean Sir Bartholomew Beadell— 
better than the whole world. He has made 
me love him better than I Jove the dear ones 
in the old home; and, now that I have no 
right to see him, to be near him any more, 
now that this love is a sin and a crime, I am 
aware that, like the heroine of Burgér’s bal- 
lad, I feel:— 

“To be with Wilhelm—that’s my heaven!” 
Oh, why did he ever come into my innocent 
childish life? I am but eighteen now, and 
I shall probably have years and years to live 
my life of shame and misery. What am [ 
now but an outcast? What is Roy? 

I carry my baby up-stairs, and my most 
bitter thought is that the man who has de- 
ceived me so cruelly can never have loved 
me. I wrap Roy in a fleecy white shawl, 
put on a black siJk dress, a long dark ulster, 
and a quiet-looking black bonnet, and listen 
for a moment at the head of the long stair- 
case for the footsteps of Cooke or Fanny. 
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I hear them laughing and chattering in the 
servants’ hall; so I walk out by the French 
window in the drawing-room, cross the lawn, 
step through a gate in the park wall, and 
make my way rapidly towards the station at 
Knollisley, the nearest village, longing in- 
describably for the quiet haven of my Plais- 
tow home and for a sight of the loving faces 
of papa and Rose and Bell. 

I enter a third-class carriage, missing be- 
yond words, the tender, protecting arm of 
Sir Bartholomew. I weep silently beneath 
my veil. I have lost the love—or what I 
fancied was the love—of Sir Bartholomew 
forever now; and what will become of my 
baby and myself? The roar and bustle of 
Eastern London terrify me; but I hurry in- 
toa cab, and am set down at the corner of 
‘the dear old road. As one in a dream, I 
traverse the familiar path—past the Board 
School and the chapel and the sweep’s house 
—till I come to the gate of the home of my 
lost childhood. 

Straw is laid down in the road before the 
house, and no loved face is to be seen. 
Bell’s wistaria is hanging loose and dying in 
the sunshine; paja’s bed-room window is 
open a little way, and somebody is moving 
about within. I walk round to the side-gate 
and step through the unfasted French win- 
dow into the drawing-room; from there I go 
into kitchen and parlor; but I can see no- 
body. I go up-stairs; and in papa’s room I 
find a group gathered sadly around the bed. 

My darling ‘‘ dads ” lies white and gray on 
' the pillow. Two grave gentlemen stand be- 
side him. There is an odor of disinfectants 
in the air,and camphor is burning on the 
landing. One of the gentlemen leans over 
papa as I enter with my baby, Then he 
looks at his companion, and says softly, 
“Gone!” and I know that never in this 
world shall I hear my father’s voice again. 

I remember no more till I find myself 
awaking from a troubled slumber full of 
awful visions—a slumber during which I 
have imagined myself to be a spark cease- 
lessly whirling in space, an atom fastened to 
a flying wheel from which I have vainly 
pleaded to be released, and through it all the 
face of my husband has been ever before 
me. The room is very still, and I am con- 
scious of an intense longing for the man who 
‘has wronged me. 1 know now that I love 
him better than aught beside—not with the 
quiet love I have for my dear ones, but with 
an eager, intense love only to be satisfied by 


his presence. And then I recollect that he 
is gone from me and I am not a wife at all. 

I sob weakly; and some one comes and 
raises me up and places a cooling draught to 
my parched lips—some one who lays my 
head upon a broad shoulder; and the voice 
I hunger to hear, says:— 

“Cardia, do you know me at last? Oh, 
thank heaven! ” 

I open my eyes and say feebly: — 

Go away to your wife—to [soline! ” 

Then I made an attempt to push him from 
me, which ends in my lying still and sub- 
mitting to his sweet embrace. 2 

** You have not tried in vain, my wife,’’ 


‘Sir Bartholomew says, holding me closely to 


him. 
**T am not your wife!”’ I ery vehemently. 
**Go away, please! Oh, what shall I do?” 
I sob so unrestrainedly that Bell comes 
and scolds Sir Bartholomew for exciting me, 


and sends him away. She lays me down ten- 


derly on the pillows, and gives me a draught, 
and then tells me to “‘ go to sleep.”? I obey 
—I am too weak to resist—and fall into a 
slumber from which I awaken to find my 
hand clasped by him whom I love best; and 
it seems to me, as I lie in the mellow golden 
light from the flickering fire and gaze on the 
features of my best-beloved, that I must 
have died and reached heaven at last. 

When I came down the Plaistow road on 
that dreadful day, chrysanthemums were gay 
in the gardens. Now Bell has a thick winter 
gown on and a spray of holly in her bosom. 
But I ask no questions. I lie and sleep, 
and devour eagerly what they bring me to 
eat, and bask in the sunshine of Sir Bar- 
tholomew’s presence; and this goes on un- 
til I am well enough to be dressed and sit by 
the fire, and Sir Bartholomew says I am 
strong enough to be * talked to.” ~ 

Then from my husband’s lips I hear the 
history of the past terrible weeks. First, he 
assures me he has never had any wife but 
me. My mysterious visitor was the woman 
whom his elder brother had married in boy- 
hood; and the name of ‘* Henry”’ had been 
cunningly erased from the marriage-certifi- 
cate in which I believed so implicitly. Not 
that she was really his wife; for it had been 
proved that Monsieur Rambeau, her hus- 
band, was living at the time of her union 
with Sir Henry. She had visited me simply 
with a view to extorting money. My hus- 
band chides me gravely for running away 
and not confiding in him. Had I looked 
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merely at the date of the certificate, I should 
not have been so foolish. Then he explains 
the cause of his own frequent absences 
and manifest unwillingness to greet me on 
his return. Our fair-haired Rose had been 
taken ill with typhus-fever, having it but 
slightly and quickly recovering, the other 
children being sent to the seaside at my hus- 
band’s expense. Then my beloved father 
sickened with the terrible disease in its 
worst form; and my husband had constantly 
visited my home to see after the welfare of 
my dear ones, his visits meaning supplies of 
all that could be needed in our household. 
He did not enter the houee, but held parley 
with Bell beneath a window. He-had care- 
fully kept all knowledge of the danger of my 
beloved father from me, fearing the trouble 
would be too heavy for me as I lay with my 
newly-born baby at my side. For similar 
reasons mamma and my sisters would not 
write or venture near me. 

“ And, after all my pains to shield you 
from the evil, Cardia, you walked straight 
into it! And, my darling, you have been 
very ill!” 

.There is a wistful look now on his face 
which I cannot understand. I get up, cross 
the room, and look into the mirror; and I 
see that my loveliness has fled forever. 
My hair has been cut off, and my face is 
sadly changed. I grow pale and faint, but 
am almost happy when my husband throws 
his arm around me and says:— 


** Cardia, my. wife, do you think I loved . 


you for your beauty or for anything but 
yourself—the self which no time or illness 
can take from me?”’ 

I am very quiet all the afternoon, thinking 
of my vanished beauty. 

My baby is at Eastbourne with mamma 
and his nurses. Roy has grown wonder- 
fully, my husband tells me; but he does not 
inform me that his generosity is sup- 
porting all my family. 1 learn too that my 
dear old ‘‘ dads” is sleeping in one of the 
East London cemeteries on which the win- 
ter moon is shining to-night. Bell tries to 


comfort me, and tells me he is “‘ better off— 
among the angels now.” It may be; but I 
feel it is all so vague, so uncertain. We 
loved him; and now we may not know any- 
thing about him—there is only the unbroken 
silence between us. 

The old Plaistow home is “To let.’’ Sir 
Bartholomew takes me to Eastbourne, and 
then home to Friars Court. He settles 
mamma and the girls in a pretty house near 
us, and Roy is worshipped by his eight 
aunties and grandmamma. 

Very soon, too, we have to be present at 
three weddings. First, our Rosebud mar- 
ries Colonel Hamilton of Clannaghbeg; sec- 
ondly, Bell weds her young surgeon, and 
my husband furnishes a pretty little house 
for them in London; thirdly, Gilbert comes 
home and falls in love with the Vicar’s 
daughter at Friars Court, and the two are 
married and go straight away to spend their 
lives beneath a distant tropical sky. Mamma 
speaks too of Mabel and ’Liza being shortly 
united to two youthful curates. 


It is evening. Roy is in bed, and little 
Cardia also, In the light of an August even- 
ing my husband makes me repeat the lesson 
it was so hard for me to learn, and I do so 
without hesitation. 

**T love you, Bartholomew, better than all 
the world beside!” I say, stooping and kiss- 
ing him. 

‘* Thank heaven,’’ he exclaims, “for the 
shadow which, on disappearing, has re- 
vealed to us the everlasting sunshine! In 
the light of my wife’s love I am content— 
the love of Cardia, the one woman whose 
love I ever sought to possess.” 

I lean my head upon his breast and think 
of the happy years lying in store for me, 
should it please heaven tospare my husband. 
Even the shadow of my altered face has 
passed away, though I must always bear 
traces of that terrible time. But my hus- 
band tells me that he sees more beauty in 
may countenance now than before; and my 
dear ones love me more dearly than ever. 


ARTHQUAKES are popularly regarded 
as among the most terrible visitants 
that bring destruction of man. 

‘The wild wind and the remorseless dash 

Of billows 

have probably destroyed more human life; 
‘but they can to a certain extent be eluded. 
The man who ventures not upon the deep 
has little to fear from the hurricane; but 
from the dire earthquake there is no escape. 
It comes and goes, mocking at our terra 
firma, and ruthlessly laying low our loftiest 
towers. The fiercest storm heralds its ap- 
proach by a falling barometer. But the 
earthquake has no sure Hearlds; and the 
scientific man is baffled in all his attempts at 
‘prognostication. It is this mysteriousness, 
this apparent free-will, that add to the terror 
of its visitations. 

Even in countries where earthquakes, 
though frequent, are rarely disastrous, there 
is an uncanniness which experience never 
lives down. Indeed, it is all the other way, 
as most residents in such countries can 
testify. Familiarity does not in this case 
breed contempt. 
been known to develop suddenly into a ter- 
rific shaking; and who knows but what this 
particular tremor may so develop? Any- 
thing is possible; everything is uncertain. 
We have met with some, it is true, who have 
<laimed a prophetic instinct. in the matter, 
who have maintained that they always felt 
peculiarly nervous an hour or two before an 
earthquake came. It is nota little curious, 
however, that no person of scientific train- 
ing has ever claimed such foreknowledge. 
Further, it was always after the earthquake 
had come and gone that we heard such 
phrases as, ‘‘I was sure an earthquake was 
coming;’’ or, ‘‘ That explains my nervous- 
mess to-day.”? On one occasion, about two 
hours before quite a lively shake, one soi- 
disant prophet boldly declared there would 
be no earthquake that night, because he 
lacked the peculiar sensations. Whatever 
may be claimed in the matter, however, one 
thing is certain—no person has ever warned 
@ community of the approach of an earth- 
quake; and till such a benefactor has arisen, 
earthquake visitations will be as wayward as 


jhuman fancies themselves. 


Science has nevertheless taught us much 


The gentlest rumbling has . 
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concerning our earth-shakings, especially 
during the last twenty or thirty years. 
More particularly has our knowledge of 
smal] earthquakes been exploded, and some 
new ones have been advanced. And yet the 
grand problem of the origin of earthquakes 
remains essentially unsolved. There is no 
doubt, of course, that an earthquake must 
originate in an explosion, or a crack, or a 
disturbance of some kind, in the body of the 


earth. But what is the cause of the disturb- 


ance itself? Is it simply a loosening of rocks 
in the neighborhood of cavities, or is it a 
chemical reaction, or a sudden evolution of 
steam caused by water coming into contact 
with molten rock? There are a great many 
facts that point to water and steam as im- 
portant agents in the origin of earthquakes. 
One of the most suggestive of these is the 
contiguity of earthquake districts to the sea. 
Furthermore, earthquakes frequently have 
their origin just off the coast below the ocean 
bottom. 
Now, if we consider the significance of a 
shore-line, we shall easily recognize the pro- 
bability of neighboring districts being seis- 
mically sensitive, as it might be termed. 
Seawards, the land slopes down till in some 
regions it is nine or ten miles lower in level 
than the heights that lie landwards. If the 
solid crust of the earth were to become fluid, 
it would at once flow down from its elevated 
parts until all became reduced to the same 
level. As it is, however, its rigidity sustains 
it; but none the less will there be a tendency, 
under the action of gravity, towards a gen- 
eral leveling. There must therefore exist in 
the intermediate districts lying near to the 
shore-line a severe straining; so that the very 
irregularity of the land contour gives all the 
conditions favorable for the production of 
snaps and tremors in a material as intensely 
heterogeneous as we know the earth’s crust 
to be. When such facts and possibilities are 
given their full weight, the surprise is not 
that there are earthquake districts here and 
there on the margins of continents, but that 
there are not more of them. 
We have just pointed out that in the irre- 
gularity of distribution of the earth’s solid 
matter we have a sufficient explanation of 
the existence of these seismically sensitive 
regions. But there is a very old theory of 
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the cause of earthquakes which still has 
credance in some quarters, but which physi- 
cally has not a leg to stand on. Error, in- 
deed, always dies hard; and in this case not 
a few facts, real or supposed, seemed to find 
a ready enough explanation. For instance, 
the lava that streamed from volcanoes sug- 
gested oceans of molten rock many miles 
down below the earth’s surface. The known 
increase of temperature as we descend into 
the earth’s crust lent a powerful support to 
this view. ‘Thereupon followed the theory 
that, just as the moon’s gravitational action 
caused tides on the surface oceans of water, 


so would it produce tides in the subterranean | 


ocean of lava. These bearing upon the 
lower surface of the crust would cause rupt- 
ures with tremors and earthquakes, or 
would find outlet by lava streams through 
voleanoes. Now, to establish. this, it was 
obviously necessary to submit earthquake 
statistics to a severe examination, so that 
haply there might be discovered therein a 
periodic variation in frequency following 
some lunar periodicity. This was the pro- 
blem which Professor Perrey of Dijon set 
himself to solve nearly fifty years ago. By 
an elaborate manipulation of statistics, he 
concluded that earthquakes were more fre- 
quent at new moon and full moon than at 
half-moon; more frequent at new moon than 
at full; more frequent when the moon was 
nearest the earth than when it was farthest 
away; more frequent at times of meridian 
passage of the moon than at other times. 
For the last twenty years these calculations 
by Perrey have been discredited for various 
reasons. His catalogue of earthquakes was 
far from complete, since it took no account 
of the innumerable small earthquakes of the 
kind that are almost hourly being registered 
by the delicate seismographs of to-day. 
Farther, the differences in the frequencies 
on which he based his conclusions were all 
very small; and it is now generally admitted 
that, rationally interpreted, the statistics 
point to no excess of frequency at new 
moon, or at perigee, or at meridian passage. 
Very recently, M. De Ballore, a Swiss cap- 
tain of artillery, has with much fuller statis- 
tics treated the last-named relation (if any) 
between earthquake frequency and lunar 
culminations. His conclusion is a negative 
one. 

Now that we know more about the struc- 
ture of the earth, we are not surprised that 
Perrey’s supposed relations do not hold. G. 


H. Darwin’s refined calculations have fully 
established Sir William Thomson’s earlier 
conclusion, that our earth as a whole is as 
rigid as an equal-sized globe of steel. This 
rigidity is quite inconsistent with the hypoth- 
esis of an ocean of lava spread out under a 
comparatively thin crust of solid material. 
The crust of the earth is u phrase still in 
common use; but it cannot now be taken as 
implying an under-stratum of molten rock. 
It simply means that part of the earth which 
is accessible to us. Of the deeper parts we 
know nothing definite, except that they are 
to a depth of several hundred miles at least 
essentially solid, being so kept, in spite of 
the high temperature, by the pressure of the 
superincumbent.mass. Probably the struct- 
ure of the earth is very heterogeneous, per- 
haps full of cavities containing semi-fluid 
material. It is quite possible, also, that 
tidal strainings may exist within the earth; 
but this is a very different thing from the 
subterranean tides whose assistance was in- 
voked by the earlier seismologists. 

Before passing to the discussion of other 
possible seismic influences, it will be well for 
us to consider some of the characteristics of 
earthquake motions. We do not refer so 
much to those terrible shaking which destroy 
towns, open chasms, and devastate a country, 
Terrible and heart-thrilling though these are, — 
they are ill adapted for scientific study. 
Only very general ideas as to the nature of 
the motion can be obtained either from the 
recollection of the survivors of the catas- 
trophe or from the character of the havoc 
wrought. Such seemingly simple problem . 
as the fiuding of the impulse that will levela 
wall is still far from being solved. At pres- 
ent, then, we rather refer to those small 
earthquakes which do little damage, but. 
which can be recorded and even measured 
on suitable instruments. 

An instrument for recording earthquakes 
is called a seismograph; an instrument for 
measuring them is called a seismometer. 
There are many kinds of the former class of 
instrument, all more or less useful in their 
way; but evidently the seismometer is a 
much higher grade of instrument, since it 
gives us the means of comparing the inten- 
sities of earthquakes occurring at different 
times. When nearly twenty years ago, the 
Japanese government invited the aid of 
scientific men of other countries, it was fort- 
unate in attracting to its shores some en- 
thusiastic Britons, whose united labors led. 
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to the evolution of a trustworthy seismome- 
ter. Japan was one of the few countries 
where continually recurring earthquakes of 
small intensity could be studied with ease; 
and Professors Milne, Gray, and Ewing, 
building on the foundations of their prede- 
cessors in seismology, and working more or 
less independently, speedily devised instru- 
ments capable of giving continuous and 
complete records of earthquake motions. 
From these records the whole circumstances 
of the motions can be accurately worked out 
at leisure. 

We do not propose at this time to enter 
into a description of these seismometers. It 
is sufficient here to know that with such in- 
struments motions amounting only to the 
five-hundredth part of an inch can be reg- 
istered and measured. When the motion 
of the ground amounts, say, to half an inch, 
there is great risk of these delicate seis- 
mometers being thrown off their bearings. 
For larger earthquakes, therefore, less deli- 
cate seismometers must be constructed. A 
seismological observatory should contain, 
indeed, a variety of instruments for record- 
ing the whole range of earth-shakings from 
the feeblest tremor up to earthquakes that 
fall just short of disaster. Observations, 
approaching more or less closely to this ideal 
‘state of equipment, exist in various parts of 
the world; and from their cumulated mate- 
rial we may hope in time to gather important 
information as to the distribution and rela- 
itive frequency of earthquakes at diifferent 
localities. 

There is, so far, only one law of frequency 
that has unmistakably declared itself. It is 
usual to call it the annual periodicity; but, 
as will be shown immediately, seasonal peri- 
odicity is much the better name. Broadly 
stated, the fact is that in winter there are 
more earthquakes than insummer. For ex- 
ample, in Japan, the liveliest earthquake 
months are generally between January and 
May; while in Chili and in New Zealand, the 
maximum frequency occurs between June 
and September, that is, in their winter. In 
tropical districts like Java and Sumatra, there 
is no marked winter maximum, and we know 
that there is no marked winter. These facts 
are very instructive; ‘and their significance 
was first fully discussed by Professor C. G. 
Knott in a paper on “ Earthquake Fre- 
quency ”’ published in the Transactions of 
the Seismological Society of Japan. 

Now, in inquiring into the possible causes 
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of this seasonal periodicity, we must bear in 
mind that the sun is the great ruler of the 
season; consequently, we may possibly have 
to look to some solar phenomenon or effect, 
which, though timing with the seasons, may 
not be of necessity involved with them. 
For example, as the sun’s distance from the 
earth changes from iis smallest magnitude 
to its greatest in half a year, its tidal strain- 
ing on the solid material of the earth passes 
from its maximum toits minimum. For the 
nearer the tide-producing body to the earth, 
the greater the tidal stress. The sun is 
nearest to the earth in December, so that if 
earthquake frequency should depend on this 
** annual tide,”’ we should look for maximum 
frequency in our winter. 

We have no right to expect the effect to 
be contemporaneous with the imagined 
cause; for in many natural phenomena ef- 
fects distinctly lag behind their causes. For 
example, our warmest summer weather is 
much later than the longest day when the 
sun attains his highest altitude. So in the 
case under discussion, a month or two may 
well elapse before the seismic influence of 
the maximum tidal stress can assert itself. 
Now, as already noticed, it is in winter that 
earthquakes do attain their maximum fre- 
quency. But itis in the local winter; and 


_ consequently we must abandon the sug- 


gested hypothesis. For, although in the 
nothern hemisphere the maximum frequency 
does really occur when the sun is near its 
perigee, yet in the southern hemisphere the 
maximum frequency occurs when the sun is 
near its apogee. 

It is evident, in fact, that we have to look to 
some influence depending upon what astro- 
mer call the declination of the sun—that is, 
its position north or south of the equator. 
Now, the most obvious phenomenon attend- 
ing the sun’s march from solstice to solstice 
is, of course, the alternation of heat and 
cold. But a little consideration will show 
that this phenomenon can hardly have any 
direct influence upon the frequency of earth- 
quakes. The annual variation of tempera- 
ture at the earth’s surface is not perceptible 
at a depth of fifty feet, while we are certain 
that the great majority of earthquakes origi- 
nate in regions several miles below the sur- 
face. In addition to the broad temperature 
changes we have, further, the various climatic 
conditions as to rain, wind, storm-tracks, 
and atmospheric pressure. To what extent 
may we connect these periodic factors with 


ub 
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earthquake frequency? Professor Milne has 
subjected the Japanese earthquakes to a 
searching annalysis, grouping them under 
high barometer, low barometer, rising 
barometer, falling barometer, strong winds 
and calms, and so on; and in no case 
was he able to establish any relation. 
If such micteorological phenomena are to 
have any effect at all, it must, in short, be in 
virtue of their annual or long-period varia- 
tions. As soon as the full significance of 
this statement is realized, we have not far to 
seek for a real cause. We may find it in the 
accumlation of snow over continental re- 
gions, adding to the pressure on the land. 
In this way the straining effect existing 
along the shore-line may be increased, so 
that the seismically sensitive region may 
yield most frequently during the winter 
months. Or we may find it in the great an- 
nual see-saw of barometric pressure over 
Jand andsea. In the warm summer weather 
the land surface becomes strongly heated as 
compared with the ocean surface. The re- 
sult of this is that the atmospheric pressure 
over the ocean is somewhat greater on the 
average than the pressure over the land. 
As the winter comes on, the Jand surface 
cools until in temperate regions it becomes on 
the average colder than thesea. Asaresult, 
the atmospheric pressure over a continent 
becomes considerably greater than over the 
contiguous ocean. It should be noted that 
this see-saw of pressure is not perceptible in 
topical regions, exactly where, as we have 
seen, there is no distinct seasonal perioditity 
in earthquakes. 
meteorological phenomenon with a seasonal 
periodicity of identically the same character 
as the annual variation in earthquake fre- 
quency. We do not mean that this winter 
accumulation of pressure over land areas 
causes earthquakes; but that, given the seis- 
mically sensitive region separating land and 
ocean areas, it may well be enough to accel- 
erate the occurrence of those yieldings or 
snappings or explosions which are among 
the real origins of earth-shakings. In this 


Here, then, we have a 


sense we may regard snow accumulations 
and barometric gradients as real seismic 
factors. 

These conclusions are based on statistical 
averages; and when we speak of a winter 


maximum of frequency we do not mean that 


the greatest earthquakes tend to occur in 
winter. Terrible disasters like that which 
visited the south shores of Japan in October 
of last year must be regulated—if we may 
use the expression—by conditions that de- 
pend wholly upon the internal structure of 
the earth. This earthquake was the most 
violent that had visited Japan for thirty- 
seven years. It was felt over the greater 
part of the main island; and, from the de- 
struction caused to railways and telegraphs, 
it was some days before it was generally 
known how terrible had been the shock in 
the populous provinces of Mino and Owari. 
This region lies about forty miles to the 
southeast of Kyoto. Here railway metals 
were twisted, river embankments destroyed, 
bridges broken, whole towns of houses and 
temples reduced to ruins, and thousands of 
inhabitants killed. In the neighborhood of 
Gifu the configuration of mountain and val- 
ley has been changed completely; and it is 
believed that a large tract of inland country 
has been depressed below the sea-level. An 
important centre in the pottery industry was 
involved in the destruction; while the floods 
and fires that ensued added to the havoc 
wrought. For a week following the great 
shock thousands of smaller disturbances con- 
tinued to occur. In Tokyo and Yokohama 
the shock was fortunately not felt as an ex- 
cessive one. The motion of the ground was 
much greater than is usually experienced; 


but it was of a gentle swaying character, and 


was consequently unaccompained by gny 
serious damage to property. It may be 
mentioned that the region most heavily 
visited is not volcanic, and is much less sub- 
ject to shakings than regions farther east— 
another instance of the hopeless of any at- 
tempt to predict the approach of a disastrous 
earthquake, 


WATER SPEECH. 


‘HE low voice of water as it makes, 
Like a glad creature, murmurings of delight. 


Mary Howrrr. 


| 


THE AVENGER. 


A DRAMATIC INCIDENT 


HE was apparently the worst case that 
had ever been entered upon the books 
of the ‘* Home for the Demented.” 

Her age could not have been more than 
three or four and twenty, and pallid, wasted 
and disheveled as she was, the experienced 
eye could trace in her wan face the vestiges 
of great beauty. A physician and a city 
official accompanied her on the trip to the 

asylum, and it required all their strength and 
watchfulness to prevent her throwing her- 
self under the cars as they drew up at the 
depot, where she embarked, and dashing her 
head through the glass of the window after 
she was seated. She never spoke except 
. when addressed, and then only answered in 
monosyllables, but her wrecked and distorted 
intelligence was wholly given to self-de- 
struction. 

Little was known of the history of the 
new patient, Mrs. Beverley. Her husband 
did not make his appearance at the ‘‘ home,”’ 
but contented himself with sending a letter 
asking that every attention should be paid 
to his wife, and inclosing a check sufficient 
to pay her board for three months. The 
officers of the court in which the wife had 
been adjudged a lunatic, said that Edwin 
Beverley was tall, stately, elegantly attired, 
and one of the handsomest men they had 
ever seen, but evidently a comparative 
stranger in the city. He had left his tem- 
porary residence immediately after his wife’s 
removal, and the only letter received from 
him, which came two months afterwards, 
was dated and mailed at a Western city, two 
thousand miles distant. — 

Kind treatment, pleasant surroundings, 
and the appearance of almost entire free- 
dom in her movements, soon began to work 
a chang the madness of Mrs. Beverley. 
In the private asylum to which she had been 
committed, the superintendent did not be- 
lieve in bolts, bars and brutality, but acted 
on the theory that common-sense treatment 
would bring about the speediest cure. It 
had not taken him long to discover that his 
patient was a woman of superior education 
and culture; that she had loved her husband 
with passionate devotion, and that it was 
only when she discovered that he had ceased 


“Ss. to care for her that her mind had begun to 


OF LOVE AND LUNACY. 


give way. As she grew better he learned 
from her, little by little, that she had been 
an orphan and an heiress, when’ Edwin 
Beverley, a handsome, worthless fellow, who 
lived by his wits, and sought by marriage to 
repair his shattered fortunes, made her ac- 
quaintance, and pressed his suit with an 
ardor which brought about a speedy mar- 
riage and abrupt removal from her old home 
and social surroundings. In a few months 
he had wearied of his lovely and dutiful wife. 
Then followed neglect, abuse, hopelessness, 
and a blank of many weeks, of whose events 
the poor young wife had, fortunately, no re- 
membrance. 

Mrs. Beverley was from the first a favor- 
ite with the ladies of the family in charge, 
and when at the end of three months her 
baby was born, their interest in her was 
multiplied. From the moment that her 
eyes looked upon the tiny face of her baby 
daughter, she became perfectly sane. All 
her former beauty came back, too, and no 
more lovely picture could have been con- 
jured up by the artist’s pencil than the fair 
young mother holding in her exquisitely 
moulded arms the little one who was a min- 
iature reproduction of herself, and shower- 
ing caresses upon it. The past appeared to 
be forgotten, and the name of her husband 
never mentioned. j 

Another three months passed, and no let- 
ter came from Edwin Beverley, and no re- 
mittance from any source. Inquiry was 
made at his former residence at the Western 
city, and in every place where it was thought 
he might be heard of, but all attempts to 
communicate with him were in vain. He 
seemed to have disappeared as completely as 
if the earth had opened and swallowed him 
up. 

At the time these inquiries were dropped 
as fruitless, Mrs. Beverley appeared to know, 
as if by intuition, what had been going on. 
She began to question- the family closely 
about her husband, and what he had done 
for her support, and they endeavored to 
evade answers. Finally, she put her ques- 
tion direct to the superietendent, and he was 
compelled to tell her the truth. But he 
spoke with kindliest sympathy, and gener- 
ously offered her a home for life, and assured 
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her that she would be his most welcome 
guest. But the forsaken wife refused to be 
comforted. 

‘*God help she cried, I have lost 
my husband, and my child has no father. 
I must be both father and mother to my 
little Elsie.” 

A change came over her from this mo- 
ment. She was not less sweet-tempered than 
formerly, but she appeared serious and 
thoughtful, and seldom smiled except when 
her baby was in her arms. In a thousand 
ways she sought to make herself useful about 
the establishment, 
little of a burden as possible. Otherwise 
she acted as if she were entirely contented 
and willing to wait where she was until her 
husband came or friends interested them- 
selves in her behalf. 

Great was the surprise of all at the home, 
therefore, when, one morning, her room was 
found to be empty, and both mother and 
child were missing. Upon the bureau lay 
her watch and chain, and a note which 
begged the superintendent to accept them in 
partial payment of her indebtedness to the 
institution, and thanking him for the kind- 
ness she had experienced at his hands, 
which, as she expressed it, “‘a lifetime of 
gratitude could not fully repay.” She was 
going, she said, to give her child a father, 
and while she was forced to believe that her 
husband cared nothing for her, it was her 
duty to give him the opportunity to provide 
for the daughter he had never seen. 

Inquiry revealed the fact that she had 
taken a train which passed through the vil- 
lage at midnight and reached the city an 
hour later. There she was lost to sight, and 
the most patient investigation could find no 
trace of her from the minute she left the 
cars. The railroad people had noticed that 
a@ woman with a child had alighted, but she 
had passed swiftly out into the darkness and 
disappeared. She was mourned at the home 
as if she had died, and it was not until sev- 
eral years afterwards that the sequel of her 
strange, sad history was known. 

Mrs. Beverley, on leaving the depot, went 
_ quietly across the street to a hotel, carrying 
her baby and a small bag, and engaged a 

room. The little one was sleeping the next 
morning when she slipped out, and, at the 
first large jewelry she came to, sold a large 
diamond ring (her engagement ring and the 
last reminder, save her wedding-ring, of her 
old life), which she took from her finger, ex- 


as if she desired to be as’ 
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plaining to the proprietor the initials in- 
scribed on its inner surface, and giving him. 
her old name and address. . 

Then she sought a lawyer, and after bind- 
ing him to secrecy, got. him to write to her 
father’s old legal adviser in the place of her 
birth, warning him also against speaking to- 
any one of her existence. Fortunately there 
was a fragment of her property on which her~ 
husband had not laid his hands, and after 
anxious but patient waiting for some months- 
she was enabled to realize enough upon its 
sale to enable her to travel and prosecute: 
her inquiries for her husband. 

Which way to travel and where to search. 
she did not know, but she had made up her 
mind that he would be found in the whirl of . 
city life somewhere, or at some fashionable 
and crowded resort. So she wandered and 
watched and waited, and if the mother’s face 
grew anxious and a trifle paler, the child 
grew up into a wonderful beauty of baby- 
hood. - Everywhere the two were welcome 
guests, and while many wondered what was- 
the sad secret hid behind the mother’s anx~ 
ious glances, all agreed in loving the gentle- 
pair of inseparables. 

A chance word at last furnished her with» 
the clue of her husband’s whereabouts, 
though she would not have guessed ab. 
handsome Mr. Thurston’s” identity, had 
not the speaker been intimate enough with: 
him to speak of him presently by his frst. 


_name, Beverley. As she heard it, the ar~ 


row of conviction went straight to Mrs. 
Beverley’s heart, and she knew that her 
quest was near its end. 

She was prepared to hear that her husband: ; 
had returned to his old butterfly habits and: 
his former frivolous, fashionable life, for’ 
which her fortune had lent him the means,,. 
but she was totally unprepared for what she: 
was yet to hear of him. When the speaker: 
spoke again it was to say that this handsome: 
Mr. Thurston, who was envied by all the: 
men because of his good looks and supposed 
riches, was engaged to be married to the 
belle and heiress of a large manufacturing 
city twenty miles distant, and that the wed- 
ding was to take place in church the next, 
morning. 

So eager was the circle of listeners to. hear 
the latest news of this ‘‘ wedding in high 
life,”’ that they did not observe immediately 
that Mrs. Beverley had fainted away. None 
of those who at once erowded around her 
suspected in the remotest degree the caus 


$14 

of “her sudden illness. They only said: 
“ Poor thing, she has been looking very palo 
lately,” then they went on ministering to 
her in the kindly way that good women have 
for each other. 

There was a crowd in Christ Church, 
Nineveh, the next day, to witness the wed- 
ding cegemony that was to unite ‘‘ Beverley 
Thurston” to Helen Dunscombe in “ the 
holy bonds of matrimony,’’and to see how the 
* handsomest couple in the city’? would act 
on that interesting occasion. The bishop of 

‘the diocese officiated, and he impressed 
‘more than usual solemnity on the service. 
“One could have heard a pin drop in the vast 


edifice when he said: “‘I require and charge » 


you both, as you shall answer at the dread- 
ful day of judgment, that if either of you 
‘know any reason why you should not law- 
fully be joined together in matrimony, ye do 
‘now declare it””—— 

He did not proceed any farther, for as he 
reached this point the bridegroom fell 
“heavily to the ground, and an awed whisper 
went around that he was dead. Some said 
‘that he had given a startled glance at the 
ypews in the corner by the chancel just be- 
fore he fell, and that he had turned to his 
bride with a face as white as that of a 
corpse. 

. Then a new sensation followed, and a 
wild shriek was heard as a white-faced 
woman made her way to the men who were 
- carrying the body into the vestry-room. As 
‘they laid their burden down, she threw her- 
: self upon it and crying, ‘“‘ My husband! my 
‘husband!” burst into passionate tears, hold- 
‘ing the moveless face close to her heart, 
-and rocking to and fro on the floor in an 
agony of grief. 

Edwin Beverley was not dead, but a stroke 
-of paralysis had made him a living corpse 
for his few remaining days. The shock of 
discovering his wife’s face among the crowd 
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in the chancel corner, added to the excite- 
ment of the occasion, had been too great a 
strain for the physical system of the smooth 
and polished villain. Society had a nine 
days’ wonder, but the newspaper smoothed 
over the plot of this ‘“‘Sensation in High 
Life,” by saying that Mr. Thurston had re- 
ceived, as he thought, reliable news of his 
first wife’s death, and the latter did not care 
to give the true reason to the public. 

As for Miss Dunscombe, she left town at 
once, and within a week sailed for Europe 


_without deigning to look again upon the 


distorted face of her late suitor. The wife 
was the avenger of her wrongs, and her 
vengeance was only that of a love once de- 
spised and rejected. 

Edwin Thurston died in his wife’s arms 
a few days afterwards very peacefully, but 
whether penitent or not only the hour that 
reveals all secrets will show. He saw his 
little daughter and even tried to smile upon 
her, but he could not speak except in such 
muffied tones that none could understand 
him. 

If there was any mourner at his grave it 
was his wife. ‘‘I loved him,” was her ex- 
cuse for her tears, “‘ even if he did not love 
me, I promised to be true to him for better or 
for Worse. I have kept my promise, and I 
am glad of it now.” 

Two years have passed since these events, 
and the noble-hearted woman, who so 
bravely endured the test of love, is now the 
happy wife of the young city lawyer to 
whom she applied for counsel in the time of 
her darkest distress. No home is brighter 
than hers, and no one could better appre- 
ciate the comfort of casting anchor in a quiet 
haven, and the blessing of a loving husband. 

Among all the guests at their wedding 
none was more honored or more gleeful than 
the superintendent of the ‘‘ home.”—WNew 
York sunday Mercury. 


A SATISFACTORY REPLY. 


OU ask me, love, how many times 
I think of you a day? 
i frankly answer, only once— 
And mean just what I say. 


\ 


You seem perplexed, and somewhat hurt, 
But wait and hear the rhyme; 

Pray, how can one do more than once, 
What one does all the time? 


THE TORY’S WARD. 


BY FRANCES A. COREY. 


CHAPTER I. 


LY, fly, Margaret! Our enemies are 

upon us! The whole of the front 

yard is filled with tories, and Captain Gray- 
son is at their head! ” 

‘* Where can I go, Agnes? Even were it 
possible to elude the vigilance of my uncle, 
how can I get from the house undiscovered, 
now?’’ 

“JT do not know. But we must find a 
way, and the sooner it is done the better. 
Your uncle has sworn that you shall wed 
this detestable Captain Grayson, and he 
never intended it for an idle oath. I sus- 
pect that is the object which brings him 
here to-day. Now what can you a weak 
woman, do, if they resort to compulsion to 
accomplish their ends, as I am sure they 
will? Indeed, you must not remain here to 
meet the trial, which, I plainly foresee, 
awaits you.”’ 

“T will not! Iam sure something can be 
done. If we could only contrive a way to 
get from the house, undiscovered, I should 
feel comparatively safe. 

“Then you must make the attempt, in- 


_stantly! Perhaps there is yet some little 


hope. Mr. Clifford is out in the yard, at- 
tending to his guests, and, now I think of it, 
I believe the back way is open and un- 
watched. I think you might make your 
escape in that direction, and the lane which 
leads into the woodland is bordered so thickly 
by bushes, no one would see you pass 
through it. It is a poor opportunity, but the 
best we can hope.”’ 

“JT will make the trial—I can but fail. 
But what will you do, Agnes?” — 

‘‘ } apprehend no danger for myself, but I 
‘shall follow you, my mistress.” 

‘You are a good and fathful girl, still I 
an hardly consent to such a sacrifice. It 
may be a long time before I find a place of 
security, and I shall expect many trials ani 
privations first.’ 

‘** Then I shall be near to share them with 

- you. I could not remain here on any condi- 
- tion after you had gone. Here are our 


wraps. Be quick! I will assist you to robe 
yourself.”’ . 


In a few moments the two young girlse— 
mistress and maid—stood ready, hooded and 
cloaked, near the centre of the large, old 
apartment. After a hurried consultation, 
Agnes opened the door noiselessly, and they 
stole out into the passage. This they trav- 
ersed with palpitating hearts, aud then de- 
scended the back-stairs into the hall below. 
Here is there great trial, for they pass near 
the rooms most frequented by the family, 
and were liable to be arrested at any mo- 
ment in their flight, but the two heroic 
women kept bravely on, and not a word, or 
even a tremor betrayed the agitation which 
both must have inwardly felt. At last the 
door was closed behind them, and they stood 
in the cool, shady lane together, entirely 
safe from all chance observers from the 
house. They are silently congratulating 
themselves upon their good fortune thus far, 
when, on turning a sudden corner, they 
were met face to face by the very person 
from whom they were attempting to flee, 
that is, Captain Grayson, a dashing young 
officer, one who had been among the very 
first to desert his country in its utmost time 
of need, and who had been raised by his 
wealth and influence to the high position he 
occupied, in his ownset! He glanced at the 
two helpless women, not with surprise, but 
gratified triumph. 

Good-morning, Miss Clifford,’ he said, 
with alow bow. ‘“ lamextremely happy to 
have met you so very opportunely.” 

Margaret merely answered his ‘salutation 
by a cold nod, though he did not appear to 
notice her manners, but bending nearer to 
her, said in a low tone:— 

** Dismiss your maid, Miss Clifford, fora 
moment; I have something to say to you.” 

“*T have no secrets fron Agnes, Captain 
Grayson,’’ Margaret returned, “‘ and what- 
ever you have to say, must be repeated in her 
presence.” 

The officer’s brow darkened, suddenly. 
He was about to remonstrate with her, but 
Agnes, who had heard the request, with- 
‘drew of her own accord, and, much to the 
captain’s relief, walked on several rods 
ahead. 


“Now, Miss Clifford,” he began coolly, 
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** that we are free from observation, I wish 
a definite answer to the question I proposed 
on my last visit. I have waited quite long 
enough for areply. Can you give me one 
immediately ?” 

**To what particular proposition do you 
refer, Captain Grayson?’ asked Margaret. 

*“*I believe I had the honor to place my 
heart, hand and fortune at your disposal.” 

** And I, sir, had the impudence to refuse 
them most decidedly and unconditionally. 
I believe that proposition has already been 
settled! ” 

**To de sure you rejected me then, but I 
did not think it to be your final determina- 
tion.” 

“TI am sorry for you then, for it most 
certainly was.” 

** You cannot refuse me without a reason. 
Will you please state your objections? ”’ 

“You are an enemy to my country! I 
never would wed a tory!”’ 

** An, indeed! I see that my friend, Mr. 
Clifford, has been fostering a very pretty 
rebel under his roof! Is he aware of your 
sentiments, miss? ”’ 

* My uncle knows very well that I detest 
all tyrants. I will inform you, Captain 
Grayson, that I also abhor all those who bow 
to them!”’ 

* You have a very charming way of mak- 
ing your true feelings apparent,”’ said the 
Officer, sneeringly. ‘‘I am sorry you like so 
little the party to which I happen to belong, 
but, as my wife you may yet learn to respect 
them more.” 

‘Yes, many impossibilities may happen 
when I do become your wife! ”’ 

This was spoken very pointedly, but Cap- 

tain Grayson seemed determined not to 
notice it. 
- “Well, Miss Clifford,” he said, coolly, 
after a slight pause, ‘“‘ to tell the plain truth, 
I am very well aware that it was not entirely 
patriotic motives, alone, which influenced 
youin your decision. I suspect that.a daring 
rebel, Lawrence Rayner by name, had much 
to do in forming it! Is it so?” 

‘* Margaret’s cheek flushed slightly—then 
paled with indignation. 

* You have noright to ask, and, therefore, 
must excuse me from answering,’’ she said. 

“Oh, well, that blush is all the reply I 
wish! It tells the whole story. But, let me 
tell you—you had better, for your own good, 
transfer your affections to some other object, 


just as soon as possible.” 


“ What do you mean, sir?” the girl asked, 
her cheeks as pale as death, 

‘Simply that Lawrence Rayner is at. 
present in the house yonder, and a close 
prisoner. He was captured this very day by 
some of my men, and your uncle has con- 
sented to take charge of him, until we can 
conclude as to his further disposal. Doubt- 
less death will be his final sentence!” 

** Merciful heaven! can this be true? Is 
there no way to see him?” 

‘* There, I have got you interested at last.. 
Yes, Margaret, there is one way. Become 
my wife, and he goes free. Refuse, and to- 
morrow he swings from a limb of that talb 


‘oak yonder. I will give you until morning 


to decide. His life is in yourhands. Good- 
day.’’ 

Captain Grayson turned towards the house, 
without waitng for a reply, and Margaret 
walked hastily on, and overtook Agnes, to 
whom she related all. 

‘““We must save him, at any cost,’’ she 
said, earnestly, as she concluded. ‘I would 
a thousand times sooner wed Captain Gray- 
son, than to have him die thus. That shall 
be my last resource, however. We will 
effect his escape, if possible, before morning, 
but if we cannot, then I must submit to my 
fate. We had better return to the house 
immediately to drown all suspicion, and be 
ready to act upon any emergency which may 
oceur. Heaven help us to gain our ends,’” 


CHAPTER II. 


FTER some further rambling, the two- 
young girls slowly retraced their steps. 

In the hall they were met by Captain Gray- 
son, whose lips were wreathed with 2 
triumphant smile, as he again greeted them. 

‘*T have been consulting with your uncle, 
Miss Clifford,” he said, quietly, “and he 
appoints to-morrow as our wedding-day. He 
will not hear to the release of Lawrence 
Rayner as being part of the agreement, and 
therefore we must permit events to take 
their course in regard tohim. I trust you 
will be ready.” 

Margaret looked at him indignantly,. but. 
scorned to make any reply. In a moment 
he passed on, and she and Agnes ascended 
to the apartment they had vacated more than 
an hour before. Once there, free from all 
intruders, and they began to lay their plans 
for their final escape, together with the 
release of the prisoner. The day passed 
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heavily. Towards night the young rebel 
was removed from an apartment in the 
mansion, to one deemed much safer, in a 
lodge in the garden, and a soldier left to 
guard him. Without appearing to do so, 
Margaret noticed every movement which 
was made, and this she deemed to be a very 
fortunate one for her enterprise. 

An hour before sunset, she sought her 
grandmother, an aged lady, who still re- 
sided with her son, Margaret’s uncle, and 
told her the whole story—her peril—her de- 
spair, and, finally, her plans. Mrs. Clifford 
favored her country and her king in nearly 
‘tthe same proportion, caring very little for 
either, but her grandchild she did love, and 
as Captain Grayson did not stand very high 
in her esteem, though, in fact, she knew 
very little about him, yet she was deter- 
mined Margaret should never wed him un- 
willingly, and therefore she very readily 
promised her aid to accomplish all she 
proposed. 

Therefore, as the twilight shades began to 
deepen, Mrs. Clifford and Margaret robed 
themselves in their hoods and cloaks (that of 
the elder lady being very long, and nearly 
reaching to the floor), and, when it was 
quite late enough for their purpose, stole out 
into the garden at the rear of the house. Here 
they did not pause, but directed their steps, 
by a circuitous route, for the lodge where 
Lawrence Rayner was confined. As they 


expected, they found the soldier who had © 


been left to guard the prisoner, pacing up 
and down before the door. 

‘* We wish to see the person confied with- 
in,” said Margaret, quietly, as she con- 
fronted him. 

The man stared stupidly at her for a mo- 
ment, in utter amazement. 

**T am sorry, but I think it will be im- 
possible, Miss,” he returned, respectfully. 

- “ Have you had orders not to admit any 
one?” 

‘* There has been nothing said about it; to 
‘be sure, miss, but’’—— 

‘* Then why attempt to deny us passage ? 
Have we not a right to explore any part of 
our own domain at will? ”’ 

_ * Oh, well, if you are the lady of the house 
yonder, I think I may venture to admit 
you,’ said the soldier, his whole demeanor 
- @hanging. ‘‘I know Captain Grayson can- 
not blame me in this case.”’ 

He opened the door with much alacrity, 
and assisted them to enter. 
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‘You will not stay long?” he said, in- 
sinuatingly, as he left them in the apartment 
occupied by the young rebel. 

“Oh, no! My grandmother and myself 
merely wish to see the prisoner, for a 
moment.” 

It was rather dark in the room, but the 
two women could distinguish the out- 
lines of the young man, dressed in the garb 
of the soldiers of the immortal Washington, 
as he sat upon a stool, by one of the grated 
windows. The moment the door had been 
closed upon the retreating form of the guard, 
he sprung up hastily. 

‘*Ts it you, Margaret?” he asked, eagerly. 
**T thought I recognized that voice ? ” 

Yes, Lawrence,” sheanswered. ‘“‘Grand- 
mother and I have come to save you.” 

‘*That is just like you, dear, so deter- 
mined, so self-denying! I knew you would 
never desert me. But how am I to escape ?”’ 

‘¢ We have already arranged all that. You 
fee what a long cloak grandmother wears? 
Well, you must take that, and her cane and 
hood. You are then to accompany me from 
here, and she is to remain in your place. 
Do you understand 

‘Perfectly; but what is to become of Mrs. 
Clifford ? ” 

*¢ Oh, they will discover your escape in an 
hour or so at the most; and then she will be 
released. This apartment will afford very 
good accommodations, meantime.” 

‘** But will they not wreak their vengeance 
upon her, when they learn all?” ; 

“‘My uncle, with all his feelings, would 
never suffer his own mother to come to 
harm. But we are losing time here, in idle 
conversation. Give me your cloak, grand- 
mother. There, that disguises your form 
entirely. Now forthe hoodand cane! Why, 
I never should mistrust that this seeming 
old lady is something more than she ap- 
pears!” 

Margaret laughed pleasantly, as she went 
on with her arrangements. In a few mo- 
ments all was finished, and the metamor- 
phosis complete. The cane which served to 
assist the old lady as she walked, was placed 
in the young man’s hands. A few hurried 
words of explanation were exchanged, and 
then the guard was heard approaching. 

‘“‘He is coming for us,’’ whispered Mar- 
garet, in a strange tremor of both fear and 
‘** You are certain you shall not re- 
gret consenting to remain here alone, dear 
grandmother ?”’ 
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Mrs. Clifford assured them she was only 
too glad to stay, under the circumstances, 
and with a hastily-tittered blessing and god- 
speed, she sunk back into one of the duskiest 
corners, just as the soldier opened the door. 

**T do not think I can possibly permit you 
to remain longer, miss,’’ he said, without 
advancing into the apartment. ‘Perhaps I 
erred in admitting you at all.” 

*“ Well, we are quite ready to depart. 
Farewell, Mr. Rayner, we shall see you 
again soon, if possible. Come, grand- 
mother.” 

The guard conducted them out. As they 
‘turned away at the door, he remarked :— 

*“* Your companion appears to be very in- 
firm, indeed, miss.” 

For a moment Margaret was much startled, 
but she managed to answer, quietly :— 

Oh, yes, certainly. Hadn’t you better 
lean more upon me, grandmother ?”’ 

“You seem very careful of her comfort, 
too?” he went on to say. 

** Yes, because I should otherwise be fear- 
ful of the consequence!” she answered, 
truthfully. 

They turned slowly away. Both felt that 
they had barely escaped a great danger. 
But they knew they were not entirely free, 
yet, from discovery, for they heard heavy 
footsteps approaching. In a moment, Cap- 
tain Grayson, who appeared to be Margaret’s 
evil genius, turned a sudden corner in the 
path. 

“fear we are lost!’? she whispered. 

* But stoop a little lower and be careful of 
your gait—he may not recognize you after 
all!’ 

The officer came slowly and steadily to- 
wards them. 

** Ah, it is you, Miss Clifford?” he asked, 
on observing the young girl. ‘‘I did not ex- 
pect to find you abroad at so late an hour?”’ 

“I generally select the time most agreea- 
ble to myself, sir,” she said, coldly. 

Undoubtedly,” he returned. By the 
way, I stopped at the lodge about half an 
hour since, to see that all was right for the 
night. I found the prisoner looking grim 


and gloomy enough, I assure you! His im- 
pending fate renders him melancholy, prob- 
ably.”’ 

Margaret disdained to make any reply at 
all, to this heartless speech. 

‘* Your grandmother seems to be quite in- 
firm,” he remarked, after a slight pause. 
‘* Shall I not assist you to conduct her to the 
house ?”” 

“Thank you,” returned Margaret, coolly, 
though inwardly trembling with fear and 
agony, “‘ but your company is not required. 
Good-night, sir.’”’ 

The baffled captain turned away, with a 
stifled oath, and left his would-be bride and 
her rebel lover to continue their escape 
unmolested. 

“‘ Now the worst is over,” Margaret said, 
thankfully. ‘‘ Agnes promised to await us 
at a short distance down the road. We will 
hasten to join her.” 

They crossed the garden by a path which 
led directly into the public highway. It 
was not until they had descended this for 
nearly quarter of a mile, that they at last 
came in sight of Agnes. She was standing 
by the readside, and held three gallant steeds 
by the bridle-reins. 

‘*Thank heaven you have escaped, and 
reached here in safety!” she exclaimed, as 
they came up. ‘I have found something to 
help us on the way,’’ she continued, point- 
ing to the horses, and brought them here.” 

The thanks of the young refugees were 
very earnest and heartfelt. Lawrence Ray- 
ner cast his disguise hastily aside, and as- 
sisted his companions to the back of a couple 
of the horses, while he mounted the re- 
maining one. Then the whole party dashed 
in the direction of the American camp, 
which happened to be in the vicinity, and 
which they reached long ere daybreak. 

In one year from that day, Margaret was. 
the happy wife of her patriot lover. America 
and England were at peace, and the star of 


the colonies in the ascendent. The dove of | 


peace had at last folded her wings over the 
land which God had blessed with such 
strong arms and fearless hearts. 


A SACRED burden is this life ye bear; 
@ Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.—FRaNcES KEMBLE. 


OSTRICH FARMING. 


T was beneath the balmy skies of Southern 
California that I saw that most un- 
American-looking bird, the ostrich, basking 
in the sunshine with an air of as great con- 
tentment as he could possibly have exhibited 
on the sandy wastes of Africia, writes a 
correspondent in the Indianapolis News. I 
have heard vaguely of ostrich farms, but 
never realized that it promised to be a pay- 
ing business until I visited, a few days ago, 
the farm of H. B. Perry, where Isaw more 
ostriches in fifteen minutes than I had ever 
seen before in my life. 

Mr. Perry has there about forty birds. 
Four pairs of these are imported breeders, 
brought from South Africa. Twelve were 
raised in Santa Barbara county, California. 
The first ostriches brought to this country 
were imported about twenty-five years ago 
by Dr, Sketchley. They were brought to 
Burbank, Cal. They are now probably 
about 300 in the state, possibly as many as 


' 400. There are about 100 birds on one farm 


in San Diego county and 60 at another at 
Aneheim. There is one farm in Arizona, 


’ and an enterprising Texan talks of establish- 


ing one in his own state. 
The prices of the birds were set by Mr. 
Perry at the following figures: Imported 


breeders, $600 to $1,000 per pair; five-years- 
_ old domestic birds, $250 apiece; four-years- 


old $200 apiece; yearlings, $100, and ‘‘chicks”’ 
six months old, $50 apiece. The ostriches 
imported from South Africa cost more than 
they would otherwise on account of a heavy 
export duty. South Africa is the home of 
the ostrich raising industry, although there 
are some farms in the northern part of the 
continent, notably one at Cairo, where there 
are 1,000 ostriches. 

The expenses of an ostrich farm are not 
necessarily very heavy. ‘The largest 
item,” said Mr. Perry, ‘‘is that of labor, 
especially where the producers manufactures 
his own feathers, as I do hear. The work 
with the feathers requires some experience 
and skill.”” The feed used is somewhat of a 
miscellaneous character. Corn is used, as 
also almost all kinds of yegetables—cab- 
bages, beets, In fact, dyspepsia is one of - 
the ills that ostrich flesh is not heir to, and 
they will eat anything, from the tenderest 
plant to fragments of window-glass. ‘‘ The 


cost of keeping a bird is about two cents per 
day,”’ or less than $8 a year. 

The profits, on the other hand, are large. 
A full grown ostrich will yield about $100 
worth of feathers at each plucking. The 
chicks are first plucked when seven months 
old, and every seven months thereafter. 
The feathers are of use, but are not really 
good until the third plucking. The plucking 
is said to be quite a circus, and sometimes 
draws quite a crowd of spectators at twenty- 
five cents per spectator. Some of the old 
cocks are quite hard to manage, and Mr. 
Perry says he would not venture in some of 
the pens alone. A man was killed not long 
since on one of the farms in California. It 
acquires three or four men to catch an old 
bird for plucking. He is approached from 
the side or rear as he runs along the fence, 
and held firmly by the wing. It is quite safe 
to approach an ostrich in this manner. It is 
a popular superstition that an ostrich can. 
kick like a mule, but he can’t do it. He 
always strikes forward like acow. As soon 
as he is caught a bag is slipped over his. 
head and he is placed in a sort of box or 
crate, where he can be robbed of his valu- 
able plumes with entire safety to the 
robber. 

The feathers are not the only source of 
profit. The eggshells find aready sale. An 
ostrich hen, after he is four-years-old, will 
lay from thirty to sixty eggs per year. 
These retail at $1.50, and bring $15 a dozen 
at wholesale. Mr. Perry told me that he 
had a greater demand for eggs than he could 
supply. The eggs are hatched by incubation, 
and those that do not hatch are blown out 
and sold. 

I learned at the farm several interesting 
facts about these strange birds. The 
ostrich is famous for longevity, is very hardy 
after the first year, and is said to sometimes 
reach the greai age of 100 years. A full 
grown bird is nearly eight feet in height, and 
weighs about 300 pounds. An ostrich egg 
weighs three pounds, and is equal to about 
two dozen hens eggs. The ostrich is both 
swift and powerful. According to Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, he can make twenty-six miles per 
hour when going at ful speed. 

Mr. Perry, although not a flying machine 
man, formerly had a bird which he could. 
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ride. It is said that there is a gentleman in 
Paris who may occasionally be seen driving 
through the streets in an ostrich cart. Our 
California friend has just such a conveyance 
in view, though it has not yet materialized. 
It is quite possible that within a few years 
the New York man of clothes and canes will 
consider an ostrich cart a necessity for driv- 
dng about the parks. 
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I was told by the proprietor of the farm 
that ostrich steak was quite palatable, and 
tastes something like turkey. He is not in 


.the habit of eating ostriches, but on one oc- 


casion a bear, which was confined near the 
pens, gave him an expensive opportunity. 
An ostrich, desiring to be social with bruin, 
put his head through the bars of the cage, 
but never took it out again. 


MRS. CAREY’S SUMMER BOARDERS. 


- EALLY, George, I think I had bet- 

ter take a few boarders this sum- 
mer,’’ remarked little Mrs. Carey to her 
brother, as they lingered over the tea-table 
_ one fine spring evening. 

“Take boarders! What for, Maria?” 
asked Mr. Herbert, somewhat absently toy- 
ing with his teaspoon. _ 

**To make money, I suppose,” replied his 
sister, a little nervously, for she did not 
quite like to insinuate that she had not 
everything she could possibly desire. 


Mrs. Carey had been left a widow, in 


most destitute circumstances, years ago, 
when her daughter Ruth, now nearly eigh- 
teen years old, was but a baby, and she still 
remembered how tenderly her only brother 
shad cared for her. Unmarried, a lawyer in 
fair practice, he had purchased the little cot- 
‘tage in which they still lived, and taking his 
“sister and her child to it, had settled down 
apparently convinced that they were now es- 
tablished for life, and that no more changes 
could come to them. And so it seemed to 
be. Mr. Herbert, quiet and studious, hav- 
“ving the comforts of a home, had never mar- 
vied, while his sister, always a bright, sweet- 
* tempered woman, found consolation for her 
early loss in little Ruth, growing more love- 
ly, so it seemed to the fond mother, with 
every year that passed; a sunshiny little 
‘mortal, dearly loving her mother, idolizing 
her uncle, and filling the otherwise quite 
‘home with light and life. 
But Mrs. Carey had for some years seen 
the growing fondness of her brother for 
quiet study among his beloved books, and 
how, unperceived by him, younger and more 
ambitious men were gradually taking his 
“practice to themselves. He owned the 


house, it is true, and had made some invest- 
ments which brought him a trifling income, 
but notwithstanding the utmost economy, 
she could scarcely make the two ends meet, 
and mapy a little privation she and Ruth 
bore in cheerful silence, unwilling to annoy 
or grieve any one who had ever been so ten- 
der of them. 

So when Mrs. Carey heard one and an- 
other of her neighbors exulting over how 
much they gained from summer boarders, 
she had pondered on it, and finally con- 
cluded that she might do likewise. 

This was why she replied somewhat hesi- 
tatingly to Mr. Herbert’s question of why 
she wished to take boarders. 

“Do you need money, Maria?” asked 
Mr. Herbert, with a gesture toward his 
pocket, in which Mrs. Carey knew too well 
he would find very little of that article. 

** No, no, George,” she answered hastily. 
*“*] did not mean that. Only women are 
always fancying what great things they 
might do if they had an opportunity, you 
know, and of course I have my fancies, like 
the rest.” 

*¢ Oh, well,” said Mr. Herbert, with a look 
of relief, ‘if it is an amusement to you, do 
as you please,’’ and he retired to his library. 

**An amusement!” Poor little Mrs. 
Carey sighed as she repeated the words, and 
looked wistfully about the room, as if bid- 
ding it farewell. For a sudden realization 
of how extremely disagreeable it would be 
to have strangers constantly in her pretty 
home, seemed to dawn upon her mind. An- 
other thought also troubled her. She knew 
full well that Ruth would disapprove of the 
plan, for she had spoken of it during the 
previous season, and Ruth had opposed it, 
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‘saying that her mother was not used to be- 
ing ordered about and snubbed, as she heard 
some of the neighbors say their boarders 
tried to do with them. That she was quite 
‘sure it would end in loss rather than gain, 
and she would far rather teach school, take 
in sewing, or even go out to service, than 
have her mother worn out or ill-treated. So 
Mrs. Carey had yielded for the time; but 
now Ruth was absent, having been making 
a long visit to a friend, and the household 
funds being very low, Mrs. Carey’s thoughts 
had once more reverted to the plan, and 
she finally concluded to speak to her brother, 
and if possible engage some boarders before 
Ruth’s return. 

‘*May be, when it’s all settled, she will 
think better of it,” she said to herself. 
** And perhaps I shall find some pleasant 
girls who want board, and who will be nice 
companions for Ruth. I’ll step over to Mrs. 
Mapleton’s this evening and speak to her 
about it.’’ 

Mrs. Mapleton, or her husband, kept the 
village hotel; but as it was not a very capa- 
cious building, and had a good reputation 
for excellent fare, it was generally filled to 
overflowing, and those who applied too late 
for accommodations were advised to go to 
certain of the villagers who were in the 
habit of taking a few boarders. Conse- 
quently Mrs. Carey’s first movement when 
she wanted boarders was to go to Mrs. 
Mapleton. 

**Now, I call that curious,” remarked 
that worthy matron, when, am hour later, 
Mrs. Carey was seated in her private parlor, 
and had stated her errand. ‘ Just this very 
night a letter has come from a lady who 
staid here a night last summer, asking us to 
keep two of our best rooms for her and her 
daughters, who wish to board here all sum- 
mer. Now our rooms are all engaged for 
the season by our old customers, and my 
husband was just saying he must write and 
say we couldn’t accconimodate her; but if 
you like he shall tell her about your rooms, 
and I don’t doubt she will be better suited 
than to come to a hotel. Oh, she is quite 
the lady, ma’am,” she continued, observing 
that Mrs. Carey hesitated. 
lady, I assure you, and very soft-spoken. 
She stopped here over night with a party of 
ladies and gentlemen who had been up in 
the mountains, and got here too late to take 
the night-boat.” 

_ Mrs. Carey was sorely tempted, now that 
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‘Quite the 
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the decisive moment had arrived, to decline 
Mrs. Mapleton’s offer, and struggle on as she 
had done; but the landlady proceeded to 
dilate upon how much a lady who dressed so 
handsomely would be likely to pay, and 
hope of improving the state of their affairs 
once more grew strong in Mrs. Carey’s 
mind, and when she quitted the hotel it was 
arranged that Mr. Mapleton should write, 
mentioning her rooms, and making geome in- 
quiries as to the length of time they would be 
required. 

A few days elapsed, and then the answer 
came, stating that the lady was much pleased 
with his account of the cottage where she 
could board, and would come the following 
week to make arragements. 

Early the next week she appeared—a tall, 
fashionably dressed lady, who introduced 
herself as Mrs. Lecompton, and seemed to 
ehrinking little Mrs. Carey to fill the cottage 
parlor to overflowing. She was gracious in 
the extreme. The bed-rooms were charm- 
ing—quite perfect, in fact. Of course Mrs. 
Carey would not object to removing those 
white rollers from the windows, and replac- 
ing them with draperies. Mrs. Lecompton 
was ashamed to make such a trifling matter 
any objection, but she had an unconquera- 
ble aversion to white rollers. And if Mrs. 
Carey would excuse her for mentioning it, 
she would much prefer a white toilet set; 
perfectly simple, merely white, with gold 
bands, perhaps. Those antiquated blue sets 
always reminded her of a most disagreeable 
hotel where she once staid, and the set in 
her room was of that pattern, and so forth. 
All said in the smoothest and most “ soft- 
spoken”? manner, as Mrs. Mapleton had 
called it, and almost involuntarily assented to 
by Mrs. Carey, who was, nevertheless some- 
what dismayed when she afterward recalled 
that she had promised new paper on one 
room, curtains and toilet sets in both, and_ 
various other little items, to procure which 
she must run in debt, trusting to pay when 
Mrs. Lecompton should have been with her 
a short time, as that lady had particularly 
stated that she would settle punctually every 
week. 

“ After all,” thought Mrs. Carey, trying 
to console herself, ‘‘ the paper on this room 
is shabby, and the rollers are old. I have 
often told Ruth I should like draperies at 
those windows, and it isn’t as if they were 
only going to stay a few weeks, as I ex- 
pected. Mrs. Lecompton said she should not 
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dream of leaving before November, and that 
very likely she should beg me to keep her 
all winter, so I really think I can afford to 
spend a little to begin with,” and she fell to 
counting how many weeks there would be 
before November, and how much money she 
might reasonably expect to make over the 
necessary outlay. 

Mrs. Lecompton and her daughters were 
to arrive the next week. In the meantime 
the alterations in the rooms were to be 
made, and, hardest task of all, Ruth must be 
told of all the new arrangements. She re- 
turned home a day or two after Mrs, Le- 
_ compton’s call, to find the guest chambers 
in the wildest disorder... A man putting on 
fresh paper in one, while in the other Mrs. 
Carey, hammer in hand, was mounted on a 
step-ladder, struggling with a curtain that 
seemed determined never to hang in proper 
folds. 

** You dear little mother,’’ cried Ruth, fly- 
ing up the stairs, and embracing step-lad- 
der, curtain and all, in her eagerness, ‘‘ what 
are you doing? Is Uncle George going to 
be married that you are embellishing the 
house in such a wonderful manner ?”’ 

‘*No Ruthie,” answered her mother in 
much confusion, and blurting out what she 
had intented to have announced in a very 
quiet and self-possessed manner, ‘no; but 
we have boarders coming next week! ”’ 

** Boarders!” echoed Ruth. ‘Oh, mother, 
you don’t mean that you have taken 
boarders ?’’ 

Poor Mrs. Carey began a feeble self-de- 
fence. ‘* Why should she not take board- 
ers? Others did, and made money by it, 
and Ruth knew how much they needed 
money.”’ 

Ruth’s face was a study while her mother 
was speaking. When she finished, she said 
quietly: *‘ Just wait till I ran and speak to 
Uncle George, and then I will come and 
help put those curtains up,” and left the 
room. 

Mrs. Carey looked perplexed, as she turned 
again to the window. ‘ How quietly she 
took it,’’ she soliloquized. ‘‘ I suppose she 
sees it is the best we can do.” 

Ruth saw nothing of the kind, but she was 
not one who would waste time in discussing 
what was unavoidable. So, having found 
her uncle, and given and received a hearty 
greeting, she rejoined her mother, and while 
busily engaged in restoring the room to 
order, chatted gayly of her visit, or listened 
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with interest to her mother’s account of her - 
new arrangements. Only once did she offer 
any objection, and that was when Mrs. 
Carey spoke of her intention of discharging 
the little maid who had hitherto helped 
them, and replacing her with a woman who 
could do nearly or quite all the work. This 
plan Ruth strenuously opposed, 

no, mother,”’ she said, ‘* don’t send 
away Maggie. Don’t you remember the 
poor thing is an orphan, and has no home to 
goto? And then consider how much the 
wages of a woman will be. She would take 
away half of your profits. You know I like 
to cook, and Maggie is very handy, and I 
know we shall get along very well. If any- 
thing happens to make a very busy day, we 
can hire a woman for a few hours.” 

Mrs. Carey persisted a while in her plan, 
but finally was induced to promise that Ruth 
might try her way, scarcely appreciating the 
sacrifice her child was bravely making to 
thus volunteer to work day after day in a 
hot kitchen, when almost her whole life had 
hitherto been spent in the open air, and 
never a summer day passed without her 
taking a long ramble through the woods, | 
or climbing one of the mountains among 
which their pretty village nestled. 

The boarders arrived in due time, Mrs. 
Lecompton and her two daughters, tall, 
showy girls, much resembling their mother, 
but without her sauvity of manner. 

For a few days matters went on swim- 
mingly. Mrs. Lecompton found her rooms 
in their new attire “ perfectly charming.”’ 
The trim, old-fashioned garden, with its 
shady arbors, affording a cool retreat in the 
hottest day, was “ delightful.”” Every pie 
or pudding or cake was “delicious,” and 
many a well-turned compliment was paid to 
Ruth on her skill in cooking. She, poor girl, 
could not share in her mother’s enthusiasm 
over their new inmates. She saw, what 
Mrs. Carey did not, the affair of the new 
paper, curtains, and so forth, re-enacted 
every day. At dinner, for instance, when 
Mrs. Lecompton praised the cooking, she 
would continue, in her sweetest manner, to 
suggest something which she would like the 
next day, as, ‘‘ By the way, dear Mrs. Carey, 
it is quite the season for green peas, is it 
not? Iam really ashamed to own how fond 
I am of green peas. Please do have some 
to-morrow, Mrs. Carey. 1 am sure Miss 
Ruth will cook them so that they will be a 
perfect luxury.” Or at tea-time, What de- 
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lightful strawberry perserve, Mrs. Carey. 
And it reminds me that I saw strawberries 
in the market as I passed this morning. 
Ah, dear Mrs. Carey, do treat us to straw- 
berries; with this delicious cream they 
would be perfactly heavenly.” All of which 
might be true, but Ruth knew that early 
southern peas and strawberries cost so much 
that the boarders would be a loss instead of 
a gain, and that if they ate the cream on 
strawberries, she should have none to make 
butter, and then that must be bought. 

Mrs. Carey’s eyes were hard toopen. She 
only thought how fortunate it was that they 
had a cow, 80 that Mrs. Lecompton could 
have the cream, and how pleasant it was 
that the cooking always suited. 

But on One point she was not so blind. 
Naturally enough, she had hoped that her 
boarders would not make themselves disa- 
greeable to her brother; had even observed 
deprecatingly to Mrs. Lecompton that dear 
George was always so quiet and absorbed in 
his books. She must not imagine that he 
intended any want of courtesy. To which 
Mrs. Lecompton graciously responded that 
she was quite sure she and Mr. Herbert 
should be good friends. Indeed, she was 
quite in love with him already. 

And so it appeared. Mrs. Lecompton 
always addressed the most of her conversa- 
tion to Mr. Herbert, asked his opinion on 
the various topics of the day, challenged him 
to chess and backgammon, and actually 
made her way into his very sanctum sancto- 
rium, the library, and borrowed his books. 

Strange to say, Mr. Herbert seemed to en- 
joy it. At any rate, he would linger at the 
table, or on the cool veranda, hour after 
hour, talking with the lady, till his sister 
was filled with doubts and fears. 

**What shall we do, Ruth?” she ex- 
claimed, half erying. ‘1 do believe your 
uncle likes Mrs. Lecompton.” 

“Well, mother, so do you, don’t you?” 
inquired Ruth, innocently. 

** Oh, yes, I like her well enough; but I 
don’t mean that—I mean—I mean, Ruth, 
that I am afraid he will marry her!” 

**And wouldn’t you be pleased, if that 
made him happy? He has always been so 
good to us.” And Ruth looked half-re- 
proachfully at her mother. 

** But it wouldn’t make him happy, I know 
it wouldn’t!” burst out the poor little 
woman, who began to feel, rather than see, 
something of her guest’s true character. 


Ruth was herself somewhat troub!ed by 
her mother’s fears, but could hardly be- 
lieve that her uncle would be really pleased 
with a woman like Mrs. Lecompton, and as 
the days passed, and she noted Mr. Her- 
bert’s manner toward their. boarder, she 
was convinced that there was no ground for 
fear. Mr. Herbert was polite and attentive, 
it is true, but to Ruth’s eyes he seemed ever 
on the alert, ever watchful, as if there were 
something which he was striving to discover. 
Most skillfully would he lead mother and 
daughters to talk of the various places where 
they had lived, of their acquaintances in 
such places, and interested himself in little 
details in a manner which comfirmed Mrs. 
Carey’s worst fears, and made Ruth doubly 
sure that “uncle was trying to find out 
something,’’ while the boarders, being 
strangers, could not know that it was not his 
usual habit. 

One afternooon the conversation had 
turned upon precious stones, and Mr. Her- 
bert had given the ladies some information 
as to the various forms into which diamonds 
are cut, when Lizzie Lecompton, who had 
seemed much interested in the matter, left 
the parlor for a moment, and presently re- 
turning with several cases in her hand, re- 
marked, as she handed them to Mr. Her- 
bert:— 

‘* Here are mamma’s diamonds. I ran up- 
stairs and got them, that you might show us 
what you meant by rose and table dia- 
monds.”’ 

A sudden exclamation from Mrs. Lecomp- 
ton caused Mr. Herbert to glance up from 
the cases, whose fastenings troubled him. 
She had risen from her seat, and stepped 
forward with extended hands, as if to snatch 
away the jewels. Her face was ashy pale, 
and her voice quivered as meeting Mr. Her- 
bert’s look she endeavorded to speak care- 
lessly. 

“‘ Why, Lizzie, child,” she began, ‘* what 
made you unearth all those old things?” 

** Old, mamma?’ echoed the daughter. 

** Yes, old!” repeated Mrs. Lecompton, 
sharply. ‘‘I have had them for years and 
years!” 

‘““How carefully you must have worn 
them,” observed Mr. Herbert, “‘ that even 
the first polish of the settings, is undimmed.” 

Mrs. Lecompton darted a swift look at 
him, unseen by all save Ruth, who had fan- 
cied there was a sarcastic tone in her uncle’s 
voice. But he was apparently intent on the 
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stones, explaining by their help what he had 
before said, to Lizzie Lecompton, and her 
mother looked unaccountably relieved, and 
endeavored to join in the conversation, with 
‘sundry touching allusions to the time when 
** poor, dear Mr. Lecompton ” presented her 
with those diamonds. 

An hour later, as Ruth passed the open 
door of the library, her uncle called her, and 
on entering she found him directing an 
envelope. 

** Ruth,” he said, ‘‘ have you time to take 
this to the post-office for me? I shall not 
walk quickly enough to get there before the 
next mail closes, and it is of some import- 
ance that it should go at once.”’ 

** Yes, indeed, uncle,”’ answered the girl. 
“TI will get my hat and be ready in a mo- 
ment.”” And she ran off. 

Mr. Herbert had just lifted the envelope 
from the desk to slip in the letter, when 


‘ Mrs. Lecompton came somewhat hurriedly 


into the room through the long window, 
which opened on the piazza. 

Excuse me, Mr. Herbert,’”’ she said. 
**] did not know you were here, and merely 
in for the morning-paper,”’ and coming 
up to the table she bent over it, apparently 
searching for the paper she wanted, but in 
reality to see the address of the letter. _ 

Mr. Herbert noted the action, noted the 
sudden change in her countenance, but 
politely handed her the paper she had asked 
for, and inquired if she would not sit down 
and read it there. 

She, however, excused herself, saying that 
her daughters were in the garden sewing, 
and she had promised to read to them, and 
departed as she came, through the window. 

Mr. Herbert followed her retreating form 
with a half-pitying expression till roused by 
Ruth, who entered, saying:— 

“Now give me the letter, uncle, and I 


shall be there in time.”’ 


“Too late, Ruthiedear. I musttelegraph. 
So I will go myself.” 

** Why, uncle,” exclaimed the girl, “I 
have plenty of time before the mail closes. 
Was I too long getting ready ?” 

** No, no, little one, don’t blame yourself,’’ 
answered Mr. Hernert kindly. “I only 
mean that I have just thought it will take 
the letter to long, and so I will send a des- 
patch. Tell your mother not to wait tea if I 
should be detained,” and he walked away 
with such an unwontedly wide-awake look 
that Ruth gazed after him in astonishment. 


**T wonder what has happened,” she 
thought. ‘If uncle would only keep look- 
ing and acting like that, poor mamma need 
not be worried with boarders.” 

At tea time Mr. Herbert had returned, 
and Mrs. Lecompton was as suave and un- 
concerned as ever. Toward the close of the 
meal she turned to Mrs. Carey, and re- 
marked :— 

‘* By the by, dear Mrs. Carey, I regret to 
say that we must leave you in the morning.” 

‘* Leave us,” repeated Mrs, Carey, with a 
look of bewilderment. : 

**Yes; I have just received news from a 
dear friend of ours that she has taken a most 
charming villa for the summer, and she 
claims the fulfillment of an old promise that 
we shall spend the entire season with her. 

If we leave on the early morning train we 
shall just be in time to meet her in the city 
and go with her to her new house.” 

Seeing that his sister was unable to reply, 
Mr. Herbert came to the rescue. _ 

‘That will be an agreeable arrangement 
for you,” he remarked. 

The words and tone were courteous, yet 
Ruth fancied she heard that same sarcastic 
ring as in the afternoon. 

**Oh, perfectly charming,’ responded 
Mrs. Lecompton, with her most gushing air, 
but with another swift, searching look, 
which, however, failed to see anything more 
than that Mr. Herbert was calmly drinking 
his tea, aud she launched into a rapturous 
description of her friend and her account of 
her new residence. 

Poor Mrs. Carey’s anguish of mind found 
utierance in tears and sobs as soon as she 
was alone with Ruth, who with much diffi- 
culty persuaded her mother to go to hed, 
and leave her to attend to whatever their 
boarders might need during the evening. 

‘They will have to be in their rooms 
packing if they are going on the early train,”’ 
she argued, ‘and if they call for anything 
Maggie and I will see that all is right. 
There is no use in your sitting up another 
moment.”? And having seen her mother at 
last somewhat composed and trying to sleep, 
Ruth stole softly from the room. 

All the evening sounds of packing were 
heard from the rooms of the boarders, and 
none of them appeared, excepting Lizzie to 
ask if Maggie might order the carriage from 
the station to call for them in the morning. 

No one seemed to have much appetite for 
the early breakfast next morning. Mrs, 
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Lecompton made a great show of carefully 


computing how much she owed Mrs. Carey 
up to that very morning, and paying her to 
the last cent. 

Mrs. Carey began a feeble reminder that 
Mrs. Lecompton had prom to remain 
until November at least, and haa put her to 
serious expense, but Mrs. Lecompton only 
answered with a perceptible sneer:— 

** And do you expect me to go on paying 
board for three, when I can live free of ex- 
pense; and have accommodations that will 
just suit me?” 

Mrs. Carey had not time to answer, for 
her brother instantly replied:— ° 

*“*Ah, yes! I have no doubt, Mrs. Le- 
compton, that your new lodging and associ- 
ates will suit you perfectly, much better than 
our simple, country ways. My sister does 
not fully comprehend these matters, or she 
would think so too.’’ 

Once more Mrs. Lecompten’s eyes sought 
his face, and this time met his clear, steady 
gaze, bemeath which she seemed to quail; 
but the carriage was just then announced, 
and in the bustle of departure, only hasty 


adieux were exchanged. 


_ Left alone for a moment, Mrs. Carey 
broke into hysterical weeping. 

*“*O Ruth, Ruth!” she exclaimed, as her 
daughter ran hastily in, ‘‘ what shall I do? 
They had only staid one month, and I have 
not money enough to pay for the new paper 
and curtains and other things in the rooms. 
I did sohope to make a little to help through 
the winter, and instead of that I am in debt, 
and worse off than ever.” 

‘*No, you are not,’’ said Mr. Herbert, 
suddenly entering, and with the wide-awake 
look Ruth had noticed, intensified. ‘I am 
not quite so blind as you think me, although 
I have been most culpably negligent, or you 
would never have been driven to taking 
these women. Come here, my brave child,” 
he eontinued, drawing Ruth to his side. ‘I 
have seen how hard and how patiently you 
have toiled, and thank you for teaching me 
a lesson which I needed. Now let me tell 
you a secret. I saw you suspected some- 
thing,” he said with a smile at Ruth, who 
had looked up eagerly. ‘‘ This woman—her 


real name is Mason—is a noted thief. Her 
last venture, before coming here, was the 
theft of those diamonds that we saw yester- 
day.. The deteétives tracked her here, and 
communicated with me; but not having 
complete proof that the diamonds were in 
her possession, we agreed to watch, I prom- 
ising to warn them if she attempted ¢> leave 
town. It is thought the daughters are inno- 
cent of this matter, but there are some 
others in which the three are supposed to be 
concerned, and it was to find out some par- 
ticulars in regard to those, that made me 
show such pleasure in their society,’ with a 
twinkle in his eyes, betraying that he had 
noticed his sister’s anxiety in that direction. 

‘* When the diamonds were produced yes- 
terday, I saw that they agreed with the de- 
scription given me by the detectives. I also 
saw how much disturbed Mrs. Lecompton 
was at their being shown. I therefore im- 
agined that she might make some move, at. . 
least to get them out of her possession, and 
accordingly wrote a letter to the detectives, 
warning them to be on the watch. That. 
was the letter which I asked you to post, 
Ruthie; but while you went for your hat. 
Mrs. Lecompton stepped into the room from: 
the piazza, whence she had doubtless been 
watching my movements, and in pretending” 
to look for the paper, managed to see the- 
address of the letter. I knew then that she- 
would be off at once, so I went tothe village 
and telegraphed my warning, and the result 
will be that Mrs. Lecompton’s new quarters. 
will be furnished for her at the expense of 
the State. 

‘** But, Maria,” he continued kindly, “* you: 
must not grieve or feel troubled at any loss 
they may have caused you. Indeed, you 
need not,’’ he added earnestly, as he saw 
the doubtful look on his sister’s face. “I 
shall no longer be an idle dreamer. I have 
already accepted the management of all the 
legal affairs connected with Mr. Hervey’s 
vast business, which will yeild us far more 
income than we need, so when this little 
one,” kissing Ruth, ‘‘has won back her 
bright looks, none of us need regret Mrs.. 
Carey’s summer boarders,” 
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BLACK 


LACK Sarah was her name. A queer 
name for acat, do yousay? Ah, but 
Bessie named her for a very dear aunt, and 
Sarah seemed to her the nicest possible 
name, but for an aunt and a cat. 

Papa, mamma, and Tom all laughed and 
‘said it was a funny name for a cat, but Bes- 
sie didn’t care how much they laughed at 
her, since Aunt Sarah loved Black Sarah, 
and Black Sarah loved Aunt Sarah. 

Black Sarab was also very fond of Bessie, 
and it often seemed as if she cared more for 
her than for her two wee kittens, Alice and 
Fanny. For, when she had washed them 
and hushed them to sleep, she would jump 
from the soft nest in. an empty stall in the 
barn, and follow Bessie for hours at a time. 
And almost every day Bessie would say 
reproachfully :— 

‘“* Black Sarah, why don’t you stay with 
your kittens? You don’t take care of them 
at all.” 

Black Sarah would meekly listen, and then 
—go and stay with Alice and Fanny? Not 
she! No; she would demurely follow Bes- 
sie into the house, or chase wildly down the 
Jane after butterflies or birds. 

Still, with all her apparent neglect, the 
kittens lived and grew strong. And one 
day, Black Sarah said to Bessie, as plainly as 


‘words could have expressed her thought:— 


“ Look! Am I not careful of my own?” 

For as Bessie stood upon the stairs, Black 
Sarah entered the open door with something 
dangling from her mouth. 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Bessie, ‘‘ here is 
Black Sarah, and she is bringing a live rat 
up-stairs!”’ 

“Dear answered mamma, “ that 
will never do! She must take it out of 
doors, Bessie. Don’t let her pass you, child. 
I cannot have rats in my chamber! ”’ 

' Mamma came out upon the stairs and 
looking closely at Black Sarah, laughed. 

** Why, daughter,”’ she said, “‘ it is not a 
rat! It is little Fanny!” 

Up the stairs toiled Black Sarah, slowly 
and carefully, and with one swift, entreating 
glance at Bessie, passed into the play-room. 

Mamma and Bessie followed and stood in 
the doorway. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 


SARAH. 


Dropping Fanny upon the carpet Black 
Sarah crossed the room and looked thought- 
fully at the dainty white bed where Felice 
was taking a nap. She jumped up and gave 
Felice a slight push, and then sprang into 
Seraph’s crib which stood beside the bed, 
and tried to throw her out on the floor. 
Failing in this, for Seraph was a heavy doll 
and the silk quilt was closely tucked round 
her, Black Sarah looked anxious and uneasy. 

*¢ What shall I do with that kitten? Such 
a care as she is!” her eyes said, as they 
wandered around the room. 

All at once she discovered the cradle, 
where, with wide-open, black eyes, Susie 
was gazing at the ceiling. With a cry of 
triumph she caught Fanny by the neck and 
carried her to the wicker cradle and dropped 
her upon the bright, gay, patchwork quilt 
which covered Susie. Then, as poor little 
Fanny gave a piteous cry at this strange 
treatment, she uttered a second cry of tri- 
umph and darted from the room. 

‘“* Why, how strangely she acts!” cried 
Bessie. ‘“‘ What does she mean, mamma? 
Why didn’t she leave Fanny out in the barn, 
and what has she done with Alice ?” 

‘*¢ Perhaps she is afraid of the hay-makers, 
dear; perhaps she is asking you to take 
care of the kittens while they are here. 
Look, she is bringing Alice now! ”’ 

Jumping into the cradle, Black Sarah 
seated herself upon Susie’s upturned face 
and washed the kittens vigorously; and then 
with a bound which nearly upset cradle, doll, 
kittens, and all, she landed in Bessie’s lap, 
and with a loud purr settled herself for a 
nap.” 

“ Little darlings,” said Bessie, reaching 
over into the cradle and taking out first 
Fanny, then Alice, and putting them down 
beside their mother. ‘I will take care of 
them, Black Sarah.” 

So, for days, the kittens ran and tumbled 
about the play-room, with Bessie and Black 
Sarah for play-fellows, while Seraph, Felice, 
and Susie stared in silent wonder at the mad 
frolics. 

And then, one morning, as Bessie looked 
in on her way to breakfast, she found the 
room empty, the kittens gone! 
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THE ADVENTURES 


“Oh, mamma, mamma,” she cried, run- 
ning to her mother, ‘‘ some one has stolen 
my kittens! ”’ 

‘¢ Black Sarah is the thieft, I fancy,” said 
her papa. ‘‘ Run out and look in their old 
home, dear. I think you will find them 
there.” 

As Bessie ran across the gravelled walk, 
Black Sarah heard her, bounded to meet 
her, and escorted her to the old, snug, warm 
bed, where Alice and Fanny lay fast asleep. 

**Don’t I take care of them?” asked 
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Black Sarah with her soft, pleading eyes, 
** Didn’t I carry my kits away from the dan- 
ger and bring them back when the danger 
was over ?” 

‘* Black Sarah,” cried Bessie, catching ber 
up and kissing her fondly, ‘* I think you are 
the very wisest cat in the world! ”’ 

‘Yes, I’m sure I am,” purred Black 
Sarah. 

And when Aunt Sarah heard the story 
she also congratulated Black Sarah upon her 
wisdom. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A GOLDFINCH. 


ty was summer-time in England, and the 
fields and forests were clothed in their 
brightest green. Thousands of pretty wild- 
flowers decked the meadows and hedges, or 
blossomed in the shade of the woods, and 
the air was full of the sweet gay songs of the 
happy birds rejoicing in the warmth and 
sunshine, or sporting among the leafy 
bowers. And of all the merry company of 
wild musicians, not one was merrier or more 
active than a certain little goldfinch that was 
flying about in the soft summer air, feasting 
on seeds and on berries, and warbling his 
own song with the rest. He was a very 
pretty creature, with his bright red chin and 
forehead, white cheeks and velvety cap, rich 
brown shawl, and yellow, and white, and 
black wings. He flashed in and out among 
the trees and shrubs, as free as the air he 
breathed, and never dreaming than any 
other fate was in store for him. His little 
soul was full of the joy of the present, and 
he looked around with his bright black eyes 
and thought: ‘* What a nice world this is to 
be sure, and how happy I am! I see the 
nicest place to build a nest, where it would 
never be noticed under the green leaves, and 
’ if I can only persuade that pretty little lady- 
bird over yonder to join me, we can set up 
housekeeping right away, and enjoy our- 
selves as well as Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale 
in their bower; or that saucy Mr. Black-cap 
and his wife. They’ve been singing love- 
songs all the morning, and I’m not going to 
be left behind.” And with that the little 
fellow began to warble more sweetly than 


ever, telling the story of his hopes and fears 
in tender tones to the object of his affec- 
tions. 

But alas, for the vision of a snug little 
nest under the drooping boughs, wherein 
sometime the parent bird might watch with 
anxious care and pride the rapid growth of 
their tiny nestlings, until, with tender un- 
tried wings, they should attempt their first 
flight from the downy shelter builded with 
so much skill for their reception! That very 
night a boy came to the wood, carrying in his 
hands a dish containing something which 
he strewed upon the ground and twigs as he 
went, and over which he scattered crumbs 
and seeds such as the birds liked, There 
was some fluttering among the branches, 
and many bright but sleepy eyes watched 
the boy’s movements while their owners 
wondered what it all meant. Among these 
inquisitive birds was our little goldfinch. 

‘Those seeds,” he thought, “look very 
nice, and I would like to make a good meal 
of them. But I’m ,not going down now, 
while that great creature is there—oh, no! 
I’m not so foolish as that! Something 
might happen to me. It’s best to be cau- 
tious;”’ and he set his head knowingly on 
one side, and looked as if he were admiring 
his own wisdom. ‘ But early in the morn- 
ing I'll be awake and have a good breakfast 
out of them,” and with this wise thought he 
tucked his head snugly under his wing, and 
in a moment or two was fast asleep on the 
bough, with the leaves rustling around him 
for a lullaby, and the blue sky over-head, 
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lighted by countless stars, and a round silver 
moon whose clear radiance made the night 
seemed almost like day, so bright was it. 
Poor little goldfinch! that was his last night 
in the forest, and those were his last hours 
of freedom, But he slept sweetly on, to 
wake at the first light of dawn. Giving 
himself a slight shake, and collecting his 
senses, he suddenly remembered his resolve 
of the night before, and flew down to the 
ground to enjoy the feast spread out to win 
his attention. But alas! the treacherous 
substance on which the boy had scattered 
the seeds held him fast in its sticky clutches, 
and he found himself entrapped, with many 
others of his tribe. In vain they struggle 
to escape; the most of them were held fast, 
and among the number caught and caged 
was our own wise little goldfinch, who had 
thought himself a match for man’s artful 


inventions, and thus fell an early victim to 


a simple plan. 

The same boy who had strewn the bird- 
lime about, came and put all the birds he 
had caught into one great cage, and carried 
them to his home, talking to them all the 
while very kindly. But the very sound of 
his voice, no matter what he said, was terrify- 
ing to the birds, and they fluttered, and 
struggled, and beat against the bars in their 
pretty feathers and sometimes breaking them 
off 


Our little goldfinch, as you may suppose, 
was very much frightened and distressed at 
the loss of his liberty, and the sight of so 
many strange things; but after the first ter- 
rible shock had worn off, he did not refuse 
to eat the seeds that were provided for him, 
or to drink the water which he found near 
him. He was unhappy and shy, but being 
naturally very cheerful, and disposed to 
make the best of things, he behaved far 
better than some of his companions in cap- 
tivity. He did not, however, remain long 
where he was first taken. He and his com- 
rades were quickly sold to a dealer in birds 
by the boy who had captured them, and each 
bird was put in a little willow cage, in which 
were two perches, a little crib for seeds, and 
an earthen mug for water. They were then 
placed side by side, so many cages in a row, 
and so many deep, and thus fastened to- 
gether for transportation across the sea to 
America. So, you see, our goldfinch bade 
fair to become a traveled bird. 

The winds were favorable and the weather 


good during the voyage, and our goldfinch, 
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together with his friends, got along very 
well for a little wild bird. Every day he, 
with the others, was given fresh water and 
had his seed-box filled. He and the two- 
birds on each side by him symapthized with 
each other, and declared that they wondered: 
what could possible happen next; but as for 
singing, they were, sure they could not think 
of such a thing; and a terrible homesick feel- 
ing would come over them all, as they re- 
membered the woods and the fields where so- 
little time ago they had been flying about 
as happy as the day was long. At such 
times they felt very wild and miserable, and 
would tire themselves all out trying to get 
through the bars of their little cages. But | 
this could not last always, and our goldfinch. 
would at last settle down to eating his seeds, 
as the only consolation left him. So he did 
not grow thin, or lose the gloss off from his 
beautiful feathers, and his eyes shone as 
bright as ever when he and his companions. 
landed in this country. 

Here he was carried to a bird store where 
there were hundreds of others from all parts 
of the world, sume of them exquisitely beau- 
tiful, and others more remarkable for their 
powers of song. When they were all sing- 
ing he thought that he had never been in 
such a hubbub in his life, and finding that . 
no attention was given him in the general 
clamor, he gained courage to join his own 
voice with the rest, though not so unnoticed 
as he thought, for his owner saw the cheer- 
ful attempt, and felt that he could recom- 
mend him to a purchaser, and thus give him 
a home among kind friends. He also be- 
came well acquainted with his next neigh- 
bors, dnd altogether was much happier than 
might have been expected. 

Now in one of the New England towns 
there was a young lady, or a little girl, as 
you may choose to call her, who had some 
beautiful singing canaries which she loved 
very dearly. She was something of an in- 
valid, not being strong enough to go out 
much and amuse herself in gay society as. 
many others could, so that she thought all 


the more of those pleasures which she could 


enjoy at home. If the day were ever so 
dark and dreary, or she were feeling ever so 
ill, she could always have her birds to amuse 
her with their pretty cunning ways, and de- 
light her by their beauty and songs; and, in- 
deed, they were esteemed the dearest of pets. 
by all the household. But she was not sat- 


_isfied with canaries only, and after consider- 
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ing what other bird she should prefer to own, 
she finally decided that she wanted a gold- 
finch to keep her canaries company. 
One morning our little hero was taken 
from his place among the other birds 
greatly to his surprise, and something very 
stiff, and rustling, and brown, was rapped 
all about his cage, shutting out nearly all the 
light, and almost terrifying him out of his 
senses. Plenty of seeds were given him, 
however, and he was in no real danger. 
Then he felt himself jolted along among 
strange sounds, then lifted and set down 
somewhere, and then in motion again with a 
great noise like an immense scream. How 
‘long he traveled thus in the dark he could 
not guess, but really it was only a few hours. 
Then he was lifted again and jolted away 
for a few minutes, when he again felt him- 
self carried along by someone, heard a girls 
voice exclaim with pleasure, a snipping of 
the cords that fastened the outside wrapper, 
and behold! he was in the light again, and 
the same girl’s voice was praising his beauty, 
while he was only wishing that he could fly 
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away off where nobody could never catch 
him again in all his life. Very soon he saw 
what he took for a chance to escape, and 
rushed through an opening which proved to 
be only the door to another and a larger cage 
fitted up with everything a goldfinch could 
want, in the shape of perches and eatables. 
He was then bung up in a pleasant window, 
and soon settled down on his perch for the 
night, but did not go to sleep till after his 
new owners had left the room, so frightened 
was he at his strange surroundings. But 
the next day he was less shy, and tasted of 
the good things provided forhim. Ina few 
days he began to sing, and from that time, 
he improved rapidly, becoming very tame 
and delighting the heart of his mistress, as 
well as all the household, by his cunning 
tricks and cheerful ways—better than all 
that—he is happy; and his little heart no 
longer pines for the green fields and leafy 
bowers of his English home, for he has for- 
gotten them, and not only enjoys life, but 
makes those around him glad, like the little 
missionary of God-that he is. 


THE DOG'S 

OHNNIE was a very careless little boy. 

He was always losing his playthings and 
books, tearing his clothes, forgetting errands 
and making himself and every one else a 
great deal of trouble. He had a habit of 
doing things he ought not to do and of going 
where he ought not togo. He never meant 
to be naughty; but he didn’t take time to 
think, and sometimes his poor mamma 
almost lost patience with him. 

Johnnie,” she would say, just look at 
your feet, all covered with mud! See how 
you have spoiled my nice, clean floor.” 

Johnnie looked very sorry; ‘‘O mamma, I 
didn’t mean to, but I didn’t think,” he said. 

‘*That is what you always say, Johnnie, 
and yet almost every day my floor is tracked 
with your dirty feet. I’m almost afraid to 
take you with me to visit Aunt Jane.” 

**O mamma, do let me go. I will be very 
careful indeed, I will,’? Johnnie promised. 

** Well,” I will try you this time,” said 
mamma, but remember, Johnnie, that if you 
do not cure yourself of this bad habit Aunt 
Jane will not be likely to invite you again.” 

Johnnie promised once more to be careful 
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and he really meant to keep his word; but alas! 
the very first day of his visit he forgot again, 
and Aunt Jane’s carpet was almost ruined 
by his shoes which were covered with mud. 

“ Oh, I am always forgetting! ” exclaimed 
Johnnie in despair. 

** You will have to take lessons from my 
dog,”’ replied his aunt. ‘ Major is not 
handsome, but I am afraid he must be 
smarter and better behaved than you are in 
some things. When he first came to live 
with me he used to come to the house with 
dirty paws, but every time he did so, [ took 
a pan of water out on the steps and washed 
them before allowing him to comein. He 
soon learned to be careful and never gives 
me trouble now. I often see him go out of 
his way to cross the street on the crosswalk.” 

Major pricked up his ears and wagged his 
tail at this praise, but Johnnie hung his head 
for very shame. At last he stooped down 
and patted the dog very softly on the head. 

** Well, old Major, you needn’t think I’m 
going to be beaten by you,” he said; and 
from that day mamma was never troubled 
“by his dirty shoes. 
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QUEER MARRIAGE NOTES. 


This collection of marriage announcements 
has been copied from old newspapers puplished 
within the last hundred years :— 

In Concord, N. H., February 3, 1814, Mr. 
Isaac Hill, one of the editors of the Patriot, to 


Miss Susan Ayer, daughter of Captain Richard 


Ayer. 
: As I walked out the other day, 

Through Concord street I took my way; 
Isaw a sight I thought quite rare— 

A Hill walked out to take the Ayer, 

And now as earth and air have met together ; 
I think there’'1 be a change of weather. 


In Haverhill, Mass., August, 1829, Cotton K. 
Simpson, of Pembroke, N. H., to Miss Sarah R. 
Marble. 

An old calculation of gain and loss 

Proves “‘ a stone that is rolling will gather no moss” ; 
A happy expedient has lately been thought on, 

By which Marble may gather and cultivate Cotton. 


_ Married at Washington, Ky., March, 1814, Mr. 


‘Samuel January to Miss Pamalia January. 


A cold match. 


At Black Lake, L. L., February, 1828, James 
Anderson to Miss Ann Bread. 


While toasts the lovely graces:spread, 
And fops around them flutter, 

T’ll be contented with Ann Bread, 
And won’t have any but her. 


In Bozrah, Conn., August, 1819, Mr. John 
Bate of Williamstown, Mass., to Miss Mary Bass, 
of the former place, after a courtship of one 
hour 


Is this not angling well, I ask, 
Such tender bait to take? 
He caught in one short hour a Bass; 
The Bass, though, caught the Bate, 
* At Williamsburg, April, 1853, by the Rev. 
Mr. Malone, of St. Peter’s Church, Mr. W. Moon 
to Miss Ann Cook. 


He is not mad, though lunar light 
His broth did overlook, 

For he has gained, to his delight, 
A wife that is a Cook. 

His goose is cooked, and other maids 
May envy her the boon. 

Whose tall ambition wished and got 
The bright man in the Moon. 


In New York, March, 1832, Mr. Thomas 
Secord to Miss Cordelia Ketcham. 
‘Ketcham, Cordelia, if you can!.” 
have,’’ says she, “ Secord the man.” 


Married at Bridgewater, December, ’1788, 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Captain Thomas Baxter, of Quincy, aged sixty- 
three, to Miss Whitman, of the former place, 
aged fifty-seven, after a long and tedious court- 
ship of forth-eight years, which they both sus- 
tained with uncommon fortitude. 

In Concord, February, 1825, by the Rev. Dr. 
McFarland, Mr. Solomon Payne, of Canterbury, 
Conn., to Miss Sarah Barker, daughter of 
Lemuel Barker, of this town. 

Some females fall in love with wealth, 
Some with a lovely swain ; ; 

But Sarah, in the bloom of health, 
Takes to herself a Payne. 


In Concord, October, 1809, Jeremiah P. Ray- 
mond, of Weare, to Miss Susan Gale. 

A constant Gale for ever prove 
To fan the flame of virtuous love. 

In Boston, April, 1821, by the Rev. William 
Sabine, Joseph Willicitt to Miss Susan White- 
marsh, after a tedious courtship of thirteen days, 
and but thirty-five days after the death of his 
former wife. 


The best way, it seems, a deep sorrow to smother 
For the loss of a wife is—to marry another. 


A HistoricaL AFFIDAVIT—ACCOUNT OF A 
Fieut 1x Boston Harsor.—The Boston 
Transcript publishes the following in its ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries.”’ 

Many residents of Boston will remember Ben- 
jamine Trefethen, the old sailor, who for many 
years sold almanacs about our streets. He must 
have lived well on to ninety years of age. One 
day he came into the office of the secretary of 
state, at the state house, where I was employed, 
and I took the opportunity of drawing up a 
statement from the answers to my questions, 
which I read to him, and which he afterwards 
signed. It is given herewith. 

DAviID PULSIFER. 


I, Benjamin Trefethen, of Boston, born on 
New Castle Island, Portsmouth, N. H., Jan. 18, 
1790. have resided in Boston since 1828, to the 
present time. 

In the year 1812, I shipped to serve on board 
the frigate Chesapeake, then lying in Nantasket 
Roads, in the harbor of Boston; went on board 
Dec. 9, i812. The Chesapeake was at that time 
commanded by Samuel Evans. Shipped with 
five others in Portsmouth by Lieut. Bubb, and 
came immediately to Boston. The last of May, 
1813, the frigate Shannon, commanded by Capt, 


-Broke, made her appearance off Boston harbor. 
- On the first day of June the Chesapeake, com- 


manded by Capt. James Lawrence, who suceeded 
down the harbor under full sail to meet the 
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Shannon, at that time standing in. The Shan- 
non very soon tacked and stood off. When in 
the offing near Marblehead, between two and 
three o’clock P.M., as near as I can recollect, 
the action commenced. The Chesapeake had 
the weather gage and engaged the Shannon, the 


guns on the laboard side bearing upon the star- 


board side of the Shannon. We were so uear 
that I cannot say which fired the first gun; the 
firing was near together. As we passed the 
Shannon we fired two broadsides. I belonged to 
the third gun on the spar deck, and while look- 
ing to see the effect of the shot while firing, a 
cannon ball from the Shannon passed over my 
head and took off the head of John White, our 
sailing master. The engagement lasted not more 
than three-quarters of an hour. The Shannon 
at the close of the engagement was in a sinking 
condition, having three and a half feet of water 
in her hold; and I always believed that those 
who boarded the Chesapeake jumped on board 
to save their lives. I afterwards counted seven 
plugs in the starboard side of the Shannon. 
When we were sailing past the Boston lights 
to meet the Shannon, while I was taking dinner 
with others between the guns, Capt. Lawrence 
came along and, making a stop, looked at us 
earnestly, and said: ‘‘ Bear a hand, boys, and 
get your dinner; you’ll have blood for supper.” 
BENJAMIN TREFETHEN, 
Secretary’s Office, Boston, Oct. 1, 1869. 


One Cent A Montu.—Hire a man to work at 
the rate of one cent for the first month and then 


__ agree to double his salary at the end of each of 


the following months for a term of three years 
and see how badly you will be surprised when he 
calls for the grand total of his wages. Here are 
the figures in a nutshell: ist month, .01; 2d, 
02; 8d, .04; 4th, .08; 5th, .16; 6th, .32; 7th, .64; 
Sth, $1.28; 9th, $2.56; 10th, $5.12; 11th, $10.24; 
12th, $20.48; 13th, $40.96; 14th, $81.92; 15th, 
$163.84; 16th, $327.68; 17th, $655.86; 18th, 
$1,311.72; 19th, $2,623.54; 20th, $5,247.08; 2ist, 
$10,494.16; 22d; $20,988.32; 23d, $41,975.64; 
Sith, $82,956,28; 25th, $165,906.96; 26th, 331,- 
813.12; 27th, $668,626.24; 28th, $1,327,352.48; 
29th, .$2,654,504.96; 30th, $4,609,009.92; 31st, 
$8,618,019.84; 32d, $17,286,039.68; 38d, $34,472,- 
078.38; 34th, $68,944,156.72; 35th, $137,888,313.- 
44; 36th, $275,776,626.88. Grand total of the 
thirty-six months’ or three years’ salary, $552,- 
554,253.65. This looks immense, but—start at 
the beginning again and compute how long it 
would take your hired man to starve to death if 
he had to live on his salary. 


anp SNAKE Fieut.—A rattlesnake near 


Deckertown, N. J., attacked a litter of kittens, 


when the old cat sprang at the reptile, and a 
fierce fight ensued. The cat sank its teeth into 
the throat of the serpent, and the snake coiled 
itself tightly about the fur coated body. The 
cat’s ribs gave way under the pressure, but she 
retained her grip on the neck of the snake and 
with her claws tore open its body. After several 
minutes of bitter warfare the life of the snake 
was crushed out by pussy’s teeth. When the 
coils of the snake were cut away, the cat was 
nearly dead. Its first blow, however, was so 
sudden, and its grip so vise like that the rattler 
was unable to sink its poisonous fangs in her 
flesh. Pussy was resuscitated, and when her 
fractured ribs mended she was all right. 


Tue NaturaAL or Arizona.—The 
Natural Bridge, on Pine Creek, in the northern 
part of Gila county, is one of the greatest natural 
curiosities in the United States, equaling, if not 
surpassing the Natural Bridge of Virginia. It 
spans the creek at a height of about 200 feet, and 
the walls of the canon rise above it on either 
side 700 or 800 feet, and on one side form a per- 
pendicular precipice. The bridge is of lime for- 
mation, and the inside of the great arch, which 
is some 250 feet across, is worn by the water as 
smooth as though chiseled by the skillful hand 
of a stone-mason. The arch on top is nearly, if 
not quite, 400 feet in width, 1,000 feet in length 
across the canon, and at the thinnest part only 
six feet through. Above the centre of the arch 
is a hole large enough to admit the body of a 
man, and through which one can look down in 
the crystal pool of water 200 feet below. 

The dike which forms the bridge extends in a 
sweeping curve up the right side of the stream, 
and, together with the bridge proper, affords a 
surface area of about a hundred acres of fertile 
land, which David Gowan has converted into a 
fine farm. A spring issues from the right side 
of the canon at a height to admit of the water 
being easily conducted to any portion of the 
farm, and the volume is great enough to fill a 
ditch four feet wide and two feet deep, and to 
irrigate much more land than ivailable for culti- 
vation. 

The climate at the bridge is exceedingly 
equable, being warmer in summer and much* 
milder in winter than that of the surrounding 
country, and to this fact is ascribe the wonderful 
variety of vegetable growth, numbering some 250 
spieces of trees, shrubs, vines and plants. The 
vicinity abounds in numerous fossils and shells, 
and wherever moisture percolates through the 
calcareous rock stalactities are formed. Under- 
neath the bridge are numerous caves, some which 
have never been explored, and which are lined 
with these opaque cones, resembling hugh icicles. 


HOME TOPICS. 


CLaMs A LA NewsurG.—Drain one pint of 
clams, chop the hard part fine, melt one tea- 
spoonful of butter, add one saltspoonful of pep- 
per, one teaspoonful of salt, four tablespoonfuls 
of wine, and the clams, and cook slowly eight 
minutes. Beat the yolks of three eggs, add one 
cup of cream, and pour over the clams. Cook 
two or three minutes and serve. The ordinary 
long-necked clam is considered best for this pur- 
pose, but the round clam could be used with 
fairly good results; the latter is much tougher 
than the former. Chop only the tough parts; if 
the soft part were chopped, a disagreeable look- 
ing dish would be served. Canned clams are 
sometimes used, and are quite good. After the 
cream and eggs are added, cook only until it is 
smooth, and stir it constantly. Serve on toast 
or small crackers, and garnish with toast points. 


How to Brom SHAD.—To broil a shad, the 


fire should be moderate, otherwise the outside of. 


the fish will be burned before the inside is 
cooked. Rub the fish with olive oil before broil- 
ing as it gives it a delicious flavor. This is the 
‘most delicious way of cooking a shad. Garnish 
with slices of lemon. 


Potato OysTER Pats.—Peel and boil twelve 
potatoes (medium size), mash fine, salt to taste, 
and add a piece of butter the size of an egg, and 
add four tablespoonfuls of sweet cream or milk. 
Beat lightly, and when cold, work into pats, 
putting two oysters into each pat. Dip in beaten 
egg, and roll in cracker meal, put a little lump of 
butter on the top of each, and bake a light brown 
in a quick oven. 


LYONNAISSE PoTaToEs.—Boil twelve pota- 
toes till they are tender. When cold, slice or 
cut them into dice. Chop fine one onion, put a 
tablespoonful of butter in a skillet, put in the 

“onion and let it fry two minutes, add the potato 
dice, stir constantly and fry five minutes, just 
before taking up add salt and pepper to taste. 


Dutcx Puppine.—Sift in with one pint of 


. flour, one heaping teaspoonful of baking powder, 


and half a teaspoonful of salt. Rub into the 
flour a tablespoonful of butter, then mix it with 
one beaten egg added to three-fourths of a tea- 
cupful of milk. Spread the dough or paste thus 
make in a baking pan, to the thickness of half 
an inch, and on this place four apples cut in 
slices of about eight to each apple. Sprinkle 
with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and bake for 
about twenty minutes in a hot oven. Make & 
sauce by boiling a teacupful of sugar in two tea- 


cupfuls of water and add to this three heaping 
teaspoonfuls of corn-starch mixed in cold water, 
and cook together eight minutes. Add to this a 
tablespoonful of butter together with the juice 
and grated rind of half a lemon, stirring 
thoroughly. 


Durex FLUMMERY.—Boil gently seven sheets 
of isinglass in a pint and a half of water for 
forty-five minutes, strain through a sieve. Beat 
and add the yolks of seven eggs with the grated 
peel of one lemon and juice of three, and one 
pint of Maderia wine. Sweeten, scald and put 
into molds. 


VANILLA SNow.—Froth the whites of six eggs. 
Have ready in a saucepan on the fire one pint of 
milk sweetened and flavored with vanilla. As 
soon as it boils, drop the beaten eggs into it by 
tablespoonfuls, one at a time, and soon as they 
become set, dip them out and place them upon a 
broad dish. Allow the milk in the saucepan to 
cool a little. Then stir in the yolks of the eggs, 
very gradually. When thick pour around the 
snowed eggs and place in a cold place. Serve 
very cold. 


GoLpEN CREAM CakeE.—Cream three-fourths 
of a cup of butter, add slowly two cups of sugar, 
add four eggs, one at a time without first having 
beaten them. Beat well. Mix two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, with three cups of flour, and 
add this alternately with one cup of milk. Bake 
in layers. This makes a yellow cake, which is 
more attractive with cocoanut filling. 


Cocoanut Fiiiine.—Beat the whites of 
three eggs to a still froth. Add enough confec- 
tioners’ sugar to spread. Cover with freshly 
grated cocoanut. This filling is to be spread 
between and on top of Golden Cream cake. 


Dr. Atice B. StockHam, of Chicago, the 
author of Tokology, is just completing her tour 
around the world. She is expected to sail from 
Yokohama, Japan, for San Franciso May 4th. 
Her book, published by herself, although belong- 
ing rather to hygiene than literature, is one of 
the most remarkable successes among western 
publishing ventures, it having already reached a 
circulation of about 200,000 copies. Tokology is 
now published in English, Swedish, German and 
Russian, and will soon be tranlated into Chinese 
and Japanese. Ere long, womankind the world 
over, will enjoy the rational teachings of Toko- 
logy and the physical freedom its philosophy 
bestows. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THEY COME. 

They come, the merry insect train, 
The borers and the dippers ; 

The little gnats waltz in again, 
And eke the gallinippers, 

The vari-colored ants, the flies 
That titilate our features, 

The bee with penetrating lies, 
And sundry sundried creatures. 


The weevil and the cutworm now 
Do polish up their armor ; 
The chinch, bug makes his vernal bow 
In ambush for the farmer, 
The weird curcullo setteth out 
To mad the fruit-tree tillers, 
And in each garden lurks about 
Ten billion caterpillars. 


The culex pilates agitate 
Their understanding furzy, 

And move from out the larve state 
To subjugate New Jersey. 

The beetle dons his working clothes, 
The moth is redivivus, 

The moth throws off his attic dose 

. And threatens to enlive us. 


_ Ah, yes! The hymonoptera, 

The diptera, and so forth, 

Hemipiera, orthopiera, 
Etcetera, will go forth. 

Erez long our peace of mind is “‘ roast,’’ 
Our hides to stab and polish— 

That winging, singing, stinging host 
That Congress can’t abolish. 

—Boston Courier 


FATED. 


“T cannot sit in your lap.” 

Regally beautiful was Beryl Hopkins as she 
stood there that soft June night, in the dim, half 
light that flittered through the exquisitely draped 
portiere separating the parlor of her father’s 
magnificent residence from the conversatory into 
which she and Harold Holdback had sauntered. 
From childhood Beryl had always loved flowers, 
bright, pretty flowers, whose vivid culors set off 
to the best possible advantage the staturesque 
lines of her queenly form—and now as she stood 
among them, blushing roses on one hand and 
pale, delicate lillies on the other, it was no 
wonder that the soft flesh tints and bewitching 
curves of her face fairly intoxicated Holdback, 
and made him more madly in love than ever with 
his Juno-like girl who had promised that ere the 
autumn tints on the heather had faded she would 
crown the bliss of courtship with the sacred halo 
of a wifely love and devotion. 

And so when the lips that had been wont to 


give him kisses,—sweet, rapturous, we-are-the-. 
sole-agents-for-this-brand-of-kisses, that set his- 
brain in a whirl and almost broke his suspenders 
—had said to him in the words with which this 
chapter opens, he was for a moment unable to 
reply. The lights, seemed fading away, black 
clouds o’erspread the horizon of his existence, 
and sore-eyed Care stood knock-kneed upon the 
summit of a life that such a little while ago 
seemed to hold only joy and hope. 

But it was only for an instant that this weak- 
ness mastered him, and drawing himself up- 
proudly he said:— 

Why can you not sit on my lap? I know of 
course, that the words you have spoken mean. 
that we are not to marry, that’? —— 

‘*What!” shrieked the girl in an agony of 
grief. ‘‘ Not marry! My God, Harold, and did 
you for an instant think my love for you had: 
faltered; that to be your wife was not the sole- 
ambition of my life? Ah, this is, indeed, too 
much!’’ and turning away, she silently watered? 
a horse geranium with the hot, bitter tears of 
sorrow and remorse. 

** Then you still love me ?”’ he asks. 

‘* Better than ever,” the words coming sluwly. 
between large hand made sobs. 

‘Then why will you not sit in my lap ?” 

-** Because,”’ she answered in tones that thrill 
his very blood, ‘‘I do not desire a husband who 
wears his pants creased. 


A friend of ours from the country once went 
into a Chatham street clothing store, and pur- 
chased a first-class A 1 shoddy overcoat at what 
he considered a ridiculously low price, though it 
was the first price that had been asked for it. 
Thinking, shortly afterward, that he might as. 
well purchase a vest to match the coat, he re- 
turned to the same store. To his surprise, he 
found it deserted, save by a small girl, whose 
excessive aquilinity of beak bespoke her as be- 
longing to the pork-despising faith, and who ~ 
appeared to be in great trepidation; for there 
came from the area in the rear of the house a 
noise of scuffling, commingled with semi-Hebrew- 
epithets of an uncomplimentary nature, which 
indicated bellicosity in that quarter. 

Our friend went to a small rear window which 
commanded the yard, and there beheld, to his 
astonishment, two members of the firm —upon 
whose mutual representatives he had bought 
the coat, and who had appeared to be upon the 
most amicable terms—lashing each other severly 
with cowhides, and accompanying the castiga- 
tions with epithets which strange to say, were 
self denunciatory. 
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Whack, whack! flew the whips. ‘ 

** Hit me harder, Moses!” exclaimed one of 
the combatants, at the same time not relaxing 
his own blows. ‘Got of Abraham knows I wash 
de mest to plame!”’ 

**No, no; I suffers not enough, Yacob, mine 
‘frient!” cried the other. ‘‘Der Got of Yudah 
‘knows as how I was de mosht to plame!”’ 

Wack! wack! wack! sounded the hides. 

“Why didn’t we ashk him more?”’ cried one. 
' “Oh, yesh! Why not? why not?” cried the 
-other. 

The gentlemen puffed and blew with excessive 
exertion, but did not relax their efforts. 

“© Jerusalem! to tink dat we should be 
peaten by a christian!”’ 

“T cannot pear it! Ve vill vip vun anoder till 
<vees pe plack and plue.’’ 

The blows still raining without any signs of 
cessation, our friend turned to the little tremb- 
ling girl for an explanation. To his intense 
amusement, she informed him that the partners 
of the establishment—one of which was her 
‘progenitor—were thus punishing each other out 
-of sheer mortification at having, a short time 
previously, disposed ef an overcoat to a young 
man at the first price named for it. In a word, 
they were so accustomed to be Jewed down about 
one half, that they were now venting upon each 
other their mutual rage at not having placed a 
double price upon the garment at the start. 

With a roar of laughter, our friend cast one 
‘more glance in the yard, where the hapless 
Israelities were still lashing each other and curs- 
ing themselves to the top of their bent, and then 
.gained the street, a wiser but by no means a 
sadder man. 


A stranger, whose whole appearance was a 
«dead giveaway on his empty pockets, entered an 
office in Exchange place, and asked :— 

**Do I look like a missionary about to sail for 

India ?”’ 

_ **No, sir,”? was the prompt reply. 

_. *That’s right. I like people to be frank with 
ame. Dol look as if I could convert any great 
umber of heathens if I should turn missionary?” 

“No, sir.” 

_ “Thanks. I see yeuarea businessman. I’m 
another, 1 came in here calculating to tell you 
that I was a missionary about to sail for India, 
and ask you forasmalldonation. You wouldn’t 
have given me a cent, would you?” 

“ No, sir.”’ 

“That’s plump, and it pleases me. Now, 
Ahen, I’ll tell you the truth. I’ve no money, 
nothing to do, don’t want work, expect to have 
a close rub this summer, and will be much 
_ obliged for the loan of ten cents.” 

Can’t spare it.’’ 

*‘ Not even when I tell you the truth ?” 

46 No, sir.’’ 


“Then you don’t care whether I lie or tell the 
truth ?” 

**No, sir. I can’t see how it affects me any.” 

“Very well. It does me good to find a frank, 
honest man, and, on the whole, I’m not disap- 
pointed. If you had lent me a dime it would 
have gone for whiskey and been wasted; if you 
had believed me I should have lied to you. 
Seems as if you might recommend me to some 
one in the block on whom a pleasant lie would 
have effect; but I won’t press the matter. Au 
revoir!” 


It was at one of the justices’ courts the other 
day, in a suit for malicious trespass in entering 
upon land removing a fence, one of the wit- 
nesses was asked :— 

** Did you help build that fence ?”’ 

“ I did.’ 

** What year was it ?”’ 

*Let’s see! It was just six months after we 
found the Duggan boy drowned in Sabin’s well. 
That was—that was in eighteen hundred 
and 

“‘Can’t you remember ?” 

“Why, yes, lought to. Let’ssee. That same 
summer that we took the Duggan boy out of the 
well, Tyler’s second girl started to run away with 
a tin peddler, and we caught them just the other 
side of Dearborn. I squarred off on the tin 
peddler and knocked him eighteen feet in the 
bushes,”’ 

“But what year was it that you built the 
fence ?”’ 

‘* Why, the same year that all this happened, 
or maybe a year before or after. If I could only 
talk with my old woman a minute I could get it 
exact.” 

** How ?”’ 

‘“Why I was building the last half of that 
fence when she was hooked by a cow and she’d 
hunt up the man who owned the beast and hit 
the date square on the head.”’ 


It was decided to let the exact date remain in 


seclusion. 


_ For years Professor Huxley, like Charles Lamb, | 


toiled, it is said, after tobacco, “‘as some men 
after virtue.’’ At a certain debate on smoking 
among the members of the British Association 
he told the story of his early struggles in a way 
which utterly put the anti-tobacconists to con- 
fusion. 

** For forty years of my life,’’ he said, “‘ tobacco 
had been a deadly poison to me.’”’ [Loud cheers 
from the anti-tobacconists]. ‘‘In my youth, as 
a medical student, I tried to smoke. In vain! 
At every fresh attempt my insidious foe stretched 
me prostrate on the floor.’’ [Repeated cheers. } 
“T entered the navy. Again I tried to smoke, 
and again met with defeat. I hated tobacco. I 
could almost have lent my support to any institu- 
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tion that had for its object the putting of tobacco- 
smokers to death.’’ [Vociferous cheering. ] 
** A few years ago I was in Brittany with seme 
friends. We went to an inn. They began to 
smoke. They leoked very happy, and outside it 
was very wet and dismal. I thought I would try 
a cigar.’”’ [Murmurs.] ‘‘Ididso.” [Great ex- 

**T smoked that cigar—it was de- 


pectatiens. 
licious!”” [Groans.] ‘‘From that moment I 


was a changed man, and now I feel that smoking 
in moderation is a comfortable and laudable 
practice, and in productive of good.”’ [Dismay 
and confusion of the anti-tobacconists. Roars 
of laughter from the smokers.]  ‘‘ There is no 
more harm in a pipe than there is in a cup of tea. 
You may poison yourself by eating too many 
beefsteaks. For my own part, I consider that 
tobacco, in moderation, is a sweetner and equal- 
izer of the temper,” [Total reut of the anti- 
tobacconists and complete triumph of the 
smokers. | 


** Now that we are engaged,” said Miss Pettle- 
worth, ‘‘ let me introduce you to papa.’ 

*T believe that I have met him.”’ 

‘** But in another capacity than that of a son- 
in-law.”’ 

‘‘ Yes—er, but I rather not meet him to-night.’’ 

“Oh, you must,” and despite the almost vio- 
lent struggles of the young fellow, he was drawn 
into the library, where a large red-faced man, 
with a squint in one eye and an enlargement of 
the nose, sat looking over a lot of papers.’’ 

‘* Father,”’ said the girl. 

‘* Huh,” he replied, without looking up. 

**I wish to present you’’—— 

What!” he exclaimed, looking up and catch- 
ing sight of young Spickle. ‘‘Have you the 
impudence to follow me here? Didn’t I tell you 
I would see you to-morrow ?”’ 

si end father, you don’t know Mr. Spickle, do 
you 

**T don’t know his name, but —— him, I know 
he has been to my office three times a day for 
the past week with a bill. I know him well 
enough. I can’t pay that bill to-night, young 
man. Come to my office to-morrow.”’ 

“*T hope,” said young Spickle, “that you do 
not think so ill of me. I have not come to 
collect the bill you have referred to, but ’”»—— 

devil! Got another one ?”’ 

** You persist in misunderstanding me. I did 
not come to collect a bill. I can come to-mor- 
row and see you about that. To-night I pro- 
posed to your daughter, and have been accepted. 
Our mission is to acquaint you with the fact, and 
ask your consent to our marriage.” 

** Well,”’ said the old fellow, “is that all? 
Blamed if I didn’t think you had a bill. Take 
the girl if that’s all you want; but say, didn’t I 
tell you to bring the bill to-morrow ?”’ 

4 Yes, sir.’’ 


** Well, you needn’t. Our relations are differ- 


ent now. I wish I had a daughter for every bill 
collector in town.”’ 


A lady living on the North Side is the owner 
of a very sagacious Newfoundland dog called 
Don, says the Chicago Journal. The other day 
Don, who quite frequently goes to the grocery or 
market for his mistress, was sent after a basket 
of eggs. As he was returning home, carrying 
his basket with a proud, dignified air, he met a 
dog against whom he had an old grudge. He 
set his burden down carefully on the walk; then, 
giving a bark of challenge, started after his 
enemy on a dead run. A friend of his mistress, 
who witnessed this proceeding, picked up the 
basket and carried it to its proper destination. 
Meanwhile, Don, having vanquished his foe, 
returned to the spot where he had left his eggs. 
On discovering that they had disappeared, he 
ran around frantically, trying to find them. 
Finding his effort vain, he sat down and lifted 
up his voice in a howl of anguish, as visions of 
his mistress’ whip, or at least the loss ef his din- 
ner crossed his mind. Suddenly he started for 
home at a brisk trot. Sneaking out into the 
back-yard, he picked up an old, discarded basket 
that lay in one corner of the yard, and carried it 
in and deposited it at the feet of his mistress. 
He has been taught that when he goes to the 
grocery for any article they do not happen to 
have, to return and give a succession of sharp 
barks. This he proceeded to do, as if to say: 
** They were out of eggs to-day.’’ 

The following ancedote as told by an English 
clergyman was found in an exchange. The 
teller of the story says:— 

It must be remembered that the kettle referred 
to was hung in an old-fashioned open fire-place. 

A man in Sussex, whose wife was blest with a 
remarkably, even temper, went over the way to 
a neighbor one evening, and said:— 

‘* Neighbor, I’d just like to see my wife cross 
for once. I’ve tried all I know, and I can’t 
make her cross no way.’’ 

**You can’t make your wife cross?’ said his 
neighbor. “I wish I could make mine any 
thing else. But you just do what I tell you, and 
if that won’t act, nothing will. You bring her 
in some night a lot of the crookedst sticks you 
can get, them as won’t lie in no form, and see 
how she makes them out.’ ’ 

The pieces of wood were accordingly brought 
in, as awkward and crooked and contrary as could 
be found. The man went away early to work, 
and at noon returned to see the result of his ex- 
periment. He was greeted with a smiling face 
and the gently request :-— 

‘Tom, do bring me in some more of those 
crooked sticks, if you can find them; they do 
just fit around the kettle so nicely!” 
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A prosy member of the church rose in meeting 
and said :— 

“My friends, the devil and I have been fight- 
ing for more than twenty minutes. He told me 
not to speak to-night; but I determined that I 
would. He told me that some of the rest could 
speak better than I; but still I felt that I could 
not keep silent. He even whispered that I spoke 
too often, and that nobody wanted to hear me; 
but I was not to be put down that way. And 
now I have gained the victory; I must tell 
all that is in my heart.’’ ‘ 

Then followed a tedious harangue. Coming 
out of the session room, the good pastor inclined 
his head so that his mouth approached the ear of 
the militant member and whispered :— 


“ Brother, I think the devil was right.” 
Some people can better serve God, even im 
prayer meeting, by keeping quiet. 


An ignorant man having scraped together;fifty 
dollars, took it to his employer, with a request 
to take charge of it for him. A year after he 
went to another friend to know what would be 
the interest on it. He was told three dollars. 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘I wish you would lendfme 
three dollars for a day ortwo. My boss has been 
keeping fifty dollars for a year, and I want to 
pay him the interest for it.” 


Jaggs—“ Much left in his will ?” 
Waggs—“ All his relations.”’—Town=Topies.. 


IL.-~“ I guess I’ll give him a little surprise!” 
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